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Completely 
equipped 
fo. 6. Toledo 


Value up! 


HE infinite advantages and manifest econ- 
omies of large, unrestricted automobile pro- 
duction must be clear and evident even to 
those who have neither experience nor conception 
of what governs, controls and limits a manufac- 
turing institution. It is a certain and established 
fact that the largest automobile producer can 
readily get his manufacturing costs far below the 
“average and thus undersell the ““market.” 
Each year Overland value has increased— 
Each year Overland prices have decreased— 
Each year the Overland output has been en- 
larged—and it is the greater production that makes 
feasible an increased car value at a reduced price. 
Our output for 1914 is 50,000 cars, which is 
the world’s largest production on this type of car. 
And every Overland value increase is just as 
visible, just as conspicuous and just as actual as 
the material reduction of our selling price. While 
other manufacturers refer you to more comfort, 
more grace, sweeter running motors and other 
invisible and more or less imaginary incidentals, we 
give you in addition to more comfort, grace and beauty, 
increased value that is substantial and tangible. 
Look at the newest Overland. 
The wheelbase has been increased to 114 
inches. 
But the price is lower than ever. 


Handsome 1914 Catalogue on request. 


The Willys-Overland Company, Toledo, Ohio 


Electric head, side 
tail and dash lights 
Storage battery 

35 Horsepower motor 
114-inch wheelbase 
Timken bearings 
Splitdorf magneto 
Model R Schebler 
carburetor 
Three-quarter floating 
rear axle 

33x4 0. D. tires 
Cowl dash 
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Price down! 
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$1075 


With 
Gray & Davis 
electric starter 
and generator 





The motor is more powerful. It has been in- 


creased to 35 horsepower. 

But the price is lower than ever. 

The tires are Jarger—33 x 4 in. Q. D. 

But the price is lower than ever. 

The equipment includes such costly additions 
as electric lights all around—head, side and tail— 
even under the dash. 

But the price is lower than ever. 

The body is designed with full cowl dash and 
finished in Brewster green with lighter green strip- 
ping and trimmed in polished nickel and aluminum. 

But the price is lower than ever. 

Then there are Timken bearings; a $40 jew- 
eled Stewart Speedometer (set so that it can be 
read from the driver's seat) an electric horn, 
deeper upholstery, and an |8-inch steering wheel. 

But the price is lower than ever. : 

And so we could go on, almost indefinitely, 
giving new additional features—new value in- 
creases—one after the other. 

You had better see this car before you buy. 
Any one of our dealers will be glad to give you 
full details and a thorough demonstration. 

There is an Overland dealer right in your 
town. Look him up today. We advise prompt 
action for in seven days after our 1914 announce- 
ment we had immediate shipping orders for over 


5,000 cars. 


Please address Dept. 104. 
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iNDEX TO GUARANTEED ADVER- 
TISEMENTS. 


Our guarantee is squarely back of every advertise- 
ment and every advertiser in Successful Farming. We 
will not knowingly accept advertising from a dishonest 
concern. Advertisements for tobacco, patent med- 
icines, liquor or mining schemes o any other question- 
able advertising are no accepted under any condi- 
tions. Our readers are our friends and an advertise- 
ment in Successful Farming Is an introduction of the ad- 
vertiser to the homes of our friends. 

We will not knowingly introduce a dishonest ad- 
vertiser into your home through the pages of Success- 
ful Farming and guarantee his honesty any more than 
you would knowingly introduce a dishonest person to 
your Bank and guarantee his note. We refuse many 
thousands of doliars wort of advertising each month 
because we are not willin, to guarantee these adve- 
tisers or their propositi 18 to our readers. Our guaran- 
tee covers the ma_ufacturer’s promises whether you 
buy of the local dealer or direct from the manufacturer 
When you answer an advertisement refer to this 
guarantee. 
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SUCCESS 


Julius Caesar conquered the known 
world and made every nation pay tribute 
to him as Emperor of Rome. 

He lived about two thousand years ago 
but there is a road in England and Scot- 
land 500 miles long which Caesar built— 
and it is a better road today than the best 
roads in the United States with a very few 
exceptions. There are other roads like 
that which Ceazar built in Italy and in 
othe: places. 

Measured by the standards of those 
days Caesar was a great success and men 
envied him his power. In fact, they envied 
him so much that the killed him, with 
the idea that they could take his success 
for themselves. 

But none of the men who helped to kill 
him ever attained the success that Caesar 


did. Any man who will down into 
one of those old roads that built 
can find the reason. Caesar chose the 


strongest and bravest men for hie army 
and he armed them with the best arms 
that were made in those days. But in 
order to conquer the world and keep it 
conquered, he had to move his troops 
rapidly from place to place to subdue 
— who rebelled against his — 
couldn't do that without good 
Good roads that would last 
than poor, temporary roads, but the suc- 
cess of Caesar's campaign depended on 
good roads and he built them to last for- 
ever. 

The farmer who wants to succeed may 
well study the methods of this old con- 
querer of the world not only in the matter 
of road building but in all the things that 
help to make a farmer’s success. The 
best farm implements, the best barns, the 
best live stock, the best farm methods are 
just as essential to the success of the 
American farmer today as good roads 
were essential to the success of Julius 
Caesar two thousand years ago. 

The farmer who is 2 with the 
cities for the possession of his boys and 
girls must give them a home that will 
measure up to city homes in attractive- 
ness and ——— Study the yo 

es and the advertising pages uc- 
ae Farming to find the things that 
others have found to be the best and then 
get them. Don’t be afraid to throw away 
an old implement and buy a new one if 
the new one will save time and money. 
Don’t be afraid to spend money to make} a 
things easier for your witeif you make her 
prouder of you and of her home. 

Don’t hesitate to write to an advertiser 
and find out whether or not he can rat | Bed 
you raise more grain or save more of what 
you do raise. 

Success means leadership. 
have the best. The first man in your 
neighborhood to have a telephone or a 
twine binder or a — plow or a lighting 
system or a system 0 water in 
both the house and barn was a By =n and 
in most cases he was a success. There 
are other improvements just as important 
as these, advertised in every issue of Suc- 
cessful Farming—things you can use in 
building success, and we guarantee you a 
square deai on one one of them. 

T. MEREDITH 
Publisher 
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FILLING THE ICE HOUSE 


While this is not the ice harvest season 
we give a brief description of filling so 
you ean buy your ice plow, saws, tongs, 
etc., In time 

Pack only clear ice. Snowy or slush ice 
does not keep well. Cut blocks about 
18 or 20 inches square and of such thick- | 
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ness as handles well, By using even 
blocks they pack together closely. Do 
not freeze blocks together with water. 
Pile the ice in the house so that there is 
a mee of about 8 inches between the ice 
and the house walls. This space is packed 
with sawdust, fine shavings, chaff, marsh 
hay, or tan bark for insulation. 
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shute by rope and tackle. Pile about 18 
inches of packing on top of ice. When ice 
is removed always put packing back on 
the ice. ow yee are ready for a good 
refrigerator and living in comfort, know- 
ing the cream and milk will not be sour. 
the food spoiled, and knowing too that 


As the} you can have ice tea, or ice cream at 


house is filled draw the blocks up a plank | pleasure. 
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Art Pianos 
at Wholesale 


Yes, at the rock-bottom 
wholesale price any Evans 
Artist Model Piano I manufacture 


direct from my factory to you on ap- 
proval, without any jobber’s, dealer's, 
agent’s or middiemen’s profit of any 
kind, This means 


$150 Saved 


By my plan you save from 





‘$150 to $200 and at the same time get 


an art piano for less than you could buy 
a cheap commercial piano from your local dealer. 


Pianos of Quality 


My pianos are built to endure and 
u a solid foundation. Ihave six 
distinct and exclusive features fol- 
lowing my own idea of perfect piano 
building. The combination of these 
features produce a most wonderful, 
rich and sweet tone. They are the 
master’s ideal of perfect tone. 


7 





I will make a special offer to “ 
the first buyer in a locality. Be 
the first; get this extra bargain, 
Write today for my beautiful Art Cata- 
log and full particulars. 
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fq Absolute Satis- 
Limited Offer!\~ faction Guaranteed. ‘; 


You ere not to pay one cent BS 
until you have tried the piano 
30 days. YOU TAKE NO CHANCES. 


WREatITE TODAY! 


F.0. Evans Piano Co., Dept. 27 Chicago 


| 





30 Days’ 


Free Trial 


All freight charges prepaid 


and placed in your home for thirty 
days. Use it as though it were your own, 
Call in your friends and neighbors and 
have them examine the superior qualities 
of the Evans Artist Model Piano. They 
will all be delighted. After you have 
fallen in love with this art piano and are fully sat- 
isfied,you may then name your own terms. If you 
say No, back it comes and I pay return freight. 


Unlimited Guarantee 


My pianos are made to endure. 
They will last a lifetime. I furnish my 


guarantee bond protecting you against any im- 
perfections in workmanship or material for life. 


Easy Payments! You = 


own terms and enjoy one of my beauti- 
ful pianos while you are making small monthly, 
quarterly or twice yearly payments. 


Write Today fiisei.ts fase aes 


free copy of handsome Art Cat- 
and clr the 
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By ALSON SECOR 


Why The Decision 














SS 
ETTER light has 
meant so much to me that I am led to discuss it quite 
freely, feeling assured that it may mean very much to 
others who do not know what they are missing by not having 
a good light. 

When I was in the third grade in school, our teacher asked 
how many ever expected to go to college. I raised my hand. 
It was the dream of my life—and it came true, but like many 
dreams was shattered. By what? Eye failure. And what 
caused my eye trouble? Poor light. 

That was in the days of the old-fashioned kerosene lamps. 
[ left school a disappointed young fellow, almost blinded by 
poor light. In two or three years I entered professional life and 
went to school again, this time to use city gas light of ordinary 
open flame. I managed to get pears: 4 the course, but my 
eyes were completely “done up” by the eye-strain of poor 
light. So in a year after I hung out my “shingle” I was de- 
feated by eye trouble and locked up my office and quit. I was 
then using electric light of the old carbon filament type. 

My hopes were blasted, my spirit almost crushed. We 
moved onto a farm and began the slow process of building up 
my health and getting a new start. 

Desirous of doing much reading along my new line of work, 
I bought a single incandescent mantle lamp that hung on the 
side wall. It made a fine light, and from that day my eyes be- 
gan to get better. I could read, and did read until 10 o’clock 
or later every night—something I hadn’t been ub'e to do for 
rears. I was emancipated from ignorance and ye strain! 
‘rom that day to 
this we have lighted 
our home with some 
kind of a light that 
gave no eye-strain, 
and, as a result, 
have enjoyed liv- 
ing. 

For this reason 
I hope to encour- 
age others to get 
away from dark- 


ness and eye-strain, [ae | \Gj if ey 
so they may enjoy Yami G| 1 4 
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And it may mean 
so much to _ the 
young folks. They 
will more con- 
tent to stay at 
home if they have 
the bright lights 
that so attract 
them to the city. Compete with the pool hall and saloon. 
Many Different Systems 

By systems I mean a scheme of lighting a whole house or 
farm by a lighting plant that operates all the lights. I will also 
discuss the different individual taiep methods of lighting. 

What you want is a good bright light at a be on cost, 
and with as little danger and fussing as possible. There are 
many good systems adapted to farm lighting and you will 
have to get the catalogs of all the different styles of lighting 
and decide for yourself which suits your conditions best. 

There are two grand divisions: gas light and electric light 
The gas light may be created from gasoline, carbide, kerosene, 
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Missa, in 
or Blaugas. The gasoline systems are divided into those that 
create a gas to be conducted through pipes to the lights, and 
those that conduct gasoline under pressure through hollow 
wire to the lamps where heat transforms it into gas to be 
burned. 

Each of the many systems has its advantages over the other 
systems, and each has its disadvantages. But all in all, any 
of them are so far superior to the ordinary kerosene lamps in 
lighting power that they are worth all they cost. No one get- 
ting better light ever goes back to darkness again. 

e gas systems have the advantage of being able to operate 
a gas stove at the same time and emancipate the women from 
the hot coal or wood range. This is possible with gasoline, 
Blaugas, or acetylene. They all likewise will heat a fiat iron. 

Electric systems have the advantage of being able to operate 
small motors to run the sewing maahien electric fan, washing 
machine, and also heat a flat iron, but cooking by electricity on 
the farm is not yet a practical thing, because not sufficiently 
cheap. If you have access to a waterfall that operates the 
d oO cheaply, then you can make more extensive use of the 
elastics. ectric lighting is very convenient and safe 
You can light the out-of-way places in the barn and about 
the farm with safety. You carry no matches. Turn a switch 
and your light is on ahead of you. This saves fumbling or 
reaching in the dark for matches, or the light you hope to find. 

Gasoline Systems. 

The gasoline gas 
systems are similar 
in principle, but dif- 
fer in construction. 
They consist of a 
gasoline supply 
tank, mixer, pump, 
and the necessary 

ipes and fixtures. 
Hasoline is a dis- 
tilled product of 
crude coal oil 
There are seven or 
eight grades, dif- 
fering in “test”’, or 
quality, according 
to whether richer 
in heavy oil, or 
freer from it. For 
gasoline lighting 
systems the gas- 
oline should test 
from 80 to 87 de- 
grees. If not specified in your order, you are apt to get the 
common 68-degree gasoline, wholly unsuited for lighting. Such 
gasoline does very well for your gasoline stove, but if you have a 
gas-light system you should also have a gas stove and not use 
the common gasoline stove with its common grade of 68-de- 
gree gasoline. 

You want a gas machine that will burn every bit of the 
gasoline, whether that which you buy is carefully graded, or 
consists of a mixture of several grades to strike an average 
test of 87 degrees. Study well the methods of mixing the 
gas vapor and air, for upon this mixture depends the cheapness 

Continued on page 68 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT 


THE THANKSGIVING SPIRIT 


HE President and the Governors will send out Thanksgiving 

proclamations and call attention to the blessings from the 
hand of God for which we ought to be thankful. Amen, and 
again amen! We endorse all the proclamations, for it is well to 
stop once in a while and count our blessings. 

When the sun is hid for a day or so we are prone to get pes- 
simistic and sour. We forget that the sun ever did shine and 
seem to lose faith in its shining again. In a year of drouth 
or flood, or other natural devastation of man’s feeble efforts 
to get ahead, we forget that after all we’ve got much to be 
thankful for. 

Render to God all the thanks you see fit to give, but don’t 
forget God’s mortal agents—mere man. “God moves in a 
mysterious way, His wonders to perform.”” His work is car- 
ried on by mortals where mortals can do the work. Let’s 
render thanks to those of earth who have given this old world 
a boost upward and ahead. 

Perhaps your greatest blessing came from a neighbor—some 
real, unselfish kindness shown that you haven’t thanked him 
for yet. Perhaps a word from one of your papers or mag- 
azines has done more to put you on your feet than anything 
else. Maybe it was some blunder that gave you the greatest 
good. 

Don’t spend all your time on your knees with eyes devoutly 
shut, thanking God for your blessings. Get up and acknowledge 
to your fellow men that they too have been a great factor in 
your prosperity or happiness. 


A STEP IN THE RIGHT DIRECTION 


HE last legislature in Ohio enacted a law which provides 

for establishing social centers in the school houses. By 
the terms of the new law, every school house in the state is open 
to the use of a responsible group of citizens and the law also 
provides that the county be made a unit for the administration 
and support of social centers. 

This is an advanced step toward efficient and widespread 
organization of those interested and engaged in country life, 
and other states might well follow the example set by Ohio. 

We have long been convinced that farmers could obtain more 
nearly their rights if they would pull together and we have also 
felt. that school houses should be made useful for more than a 
few hours a day during the few months in which schools are in 
session. And aside from the business side of the proposition 
everyone knows that old and young crave a certain amount 
of wholesome social life and a good community organization 
is the best method for satisfying this craving. 


THE AMERICAN ROAD CONGRESS 


VER three thousand delegates gathered in Detroit early 

in October and discussed the road problems. The dele- 

gations fairly represented all interests. This is as it should be, 
for everybody is vitally interested in better roads. 

Don’t be narrow and say that it is only the rich city fellows 

who own automobiles who are agitating road improvement and 

permanent highways. This is far from true. Every farmer is 


more vitally interested in permanent roads than the city man 
When this country is a network of permanent roads the farmer 
will rise to the dignity of his calling. Markets will be available 
business methods more easily adopted, the school will prosper, 
the church become a living influence, the social life will make 
the country more attractive and travel will be greatly extended 
by the farmer and his family. 

The farmers own more autos now than any other class. They 
should be able to use them all the year. The auto truck would 
become an economic factor if the roads were always good. 

The road congress did not solve the question of what material 
the highways should be constructed. Nobody knows what is 
best for all localities and conditions. But we hope to give our 
readers information on the various kinds of construction and 
their cost. 

When the road question is up do not throw up your hands 
and complain of taxes. You can not get something for noth- 
ing. The farmer must realize that better schools, better 
churches, better roads, better buildings, better anything costs 
more money than a makeshift. He gets the benefit and in the 
long run his tax money all comes back to him if it is economically 
spent. 

Bad roads have the farmers in bondage now. Good roads will 
mean better markets and greater freedom. 


THE “INASMUCH” 


NASMUCH as ye have done it unto one of the least of these 

my brethren, ye have done it unto me.”’ Are you seeking to 
serve God? Take the above prescription and fill it full of love 
of service to your weaker fellow men. The Christian spirit is 
often of brief duration. For a brief time we are willing to ‘‘do 
unio others,” then we are prone to leave “unto” out of con- 
sideration. 

We know from past experience that farmers are very liberal 
towards those in need. The San Francisco earthquake, the 
Omaha tornado, the Dayton flood, these and all great catastro- 
phies have touched the hearts of the farmers and they have sent 
food and money in abundance. It is a noble thing to do, but 
let me point you to another way that the “inasmuch” can be 
carried past the yuletide and past the day of great disasters. 
There is great need to remove the conditions that make for 
poverty and distress in our great cities. We need child labor 
laws that stand between the poor little workers and their dire 
needs, enabling them to go to school, and to live without 
working away their tender years in sweat-shop and factory. 

We need laws that limit the hours of labor for women in 
factories, and laws that stand square footed between the under- 
paid working girls and sin. We need laws that give the poor 
man and fatherless children as good a chance in the struggle for 
life, and for justice in our courts as is enjoyed by the wily 
politician and the rich man. 

As winter comes on there will be hundreds of thousands in 
our cities without work and without money. This is not a 
great free country—for opportunity is not open to everyone 
who would work. It sounds fine to state it otherwise, but we’ve 
got to face facts. The single tax would do much to abolish 
poverty and give the poor a decent home—but you farmers are 








afraid it might cost you a dollar or two more in taxes—which is 
not likely the case at all. But you would willingly give $50 
to these needy suffering poor if you could stand for a half day 
and watch the bread line. The building of great state and 
national highways would give employment to hundreds of 
thousands of men—but we vote our money instead to build- 
ing battleships, buying and giving away free seeds, free baths 
and free barber shops for congressmen, and such like. 

By choosing men for legislatures and for Congress who can 
look at these great questions unselfishly, you can help to ‘“‘do 
unto the least of these,” you ean help the poor little hungry 
children and sick, hopeless women, you can give the hungry 
man a job by abolishing poverty through laws that will abolish 
selfishness and greed. 


COUNTY ADVISER A GOOD INVESTMENT 


ANY people are inclined to look upon a county adviser 

as an expense. Properly considered he is an investment 

and like any other investment may prove profitable or unprof- 

itable. At various times we have emphasized the importance 

of choosing good men, or in other words making a wise and 
careful investment. 

When considered as an expense there is a tendency to em- 
ploy a cheap man with the idea of cutting down expenses. 
When a man considers making an investment he is not so much 
interested in the amount expended as in knowing whether or 
not it will prove profitable. The same general principle should 
apply when employing a man to help improve the agriculture of 
a county. In most cases the counties which have employed 
men have made excellent selections and their investment is 
proving profitable. 

A good example is found in the case of Portage county, Ohio. 
H. P. Miller, their county adviser, found that the farmers were 
using a large quantity of a certain grade of fertilizer which sold 
at from $16 to $18 a ton. By correspondence with fertilizer 
manufacturers Mr. Miller obtained a contract for not less than 
1,000 tons at such a price that, after paying freight and allow- 
ing 50 cents a ton for handling at place of distribution, the 
cost to the farmer was $12.30, or an average saving of $4 to $5 
on every ton. By September Ist nearly 1,900 tons had been de- 
livered and it is evident that this county adviser was respon- 
sible for cooperation in buying one article which resulted in a 
total saving to farmers of about $8,000 in a single year. 

Other county advisers have accomplished equally striking 
results along other lines, such as assisting in the fight against 
hog cholera, buying concentrated feeds, improved seeds, lime, 
cow testing, and many other lines of work too numerous to 
mention. 

In estimating the profit on a county adviser investment do 
not forget to count the immense good that he can do by way of 
helping to make the schools better serve the needs of farm 
boys and girls and by helping to make better farm homes 
through the interest he can arouse in farm life and work. 


THE LIGHT OF REASON 


N this issue appears an article (page 5) on “Better Farm 
Light,” that is intended to arouse every farmer who is not 
already using one of the modern good lights to at once in- 
vestigate the matter, and buy a light that will enable the whole 
household to see well at night, in the house or barns. 

This is the age of the newspaper and books. This is the age 
of reason. But how can you make use of the books and papers 
with a dim light that hurts the eyes? Read, read, read. Spend 
your evenings reading. Don’t go to bed at dark and get up 
hours before there is any need in the morning. Sit up and read. 

Nearly every person is superstitious along some lines, along 
a line not fully understood. The light of reason scatters the 
gloom of superstition, but one must needs keep the mind alert, 
must read and think, in order to “keep the lamps trimmed and 
burning.” 

He who reads but one side of any question is bound to be 
narrow. “Have a reason for the faith within you.” ‘Test 
your theories for blow holes.” Glean the light of intelligence 
from every possible source and then make it suit your life and 
become a part of you. 

We hope every reader of Successful Farming will become an 
intelligent reader of good books. If you are inferested in books, 
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send for our price list of books. Tell us what line of reading 
you like best—livestock, farm crops, poultry or what—and we 
will try to assist you in selecting books along that line. 

By all means give the boys and girls books that will help 
them understand the farm better—Christmas is coming. 

Keep all your copies of Successful Farming, fasten them to- 
gether in a binder which we can sell you for 60 cents, and you 
have a big book with complete index that will prove of great 
value. The binder holds one copy, or any number up to a 
dozen or more. Keep your Successful Farming. 


DISASTERS AND DIVIDENDS 


E wise old King Solomon said, ““My son, get wisdom; 
and with all thy getting, get understanding.” 

The modern king of finance says, ‘‘My son, get money; and 
with all thy getting, get more money.” And it is because the 
modern sons are following the advice of our modern kings that 
we are having such awful disasters in factories, mines, on rail- 
roads and steamships. Dividends—more dividends! Swell 
the stock with water, then demand more dividends! That’s 
the trouble. 

Of course, rails are apt to spread, fogs will occur, men over- 
worked will get sleepy and indifferent, the frequenters of saloons 
will have lapses of judgment and caution and alertness, but 
why take any of these chances? Because it costs money to 
guard the public by danger signals, by inspection, by extra 
men for extra hours of work, by fire escapes, steel cars, life 
boats, safety devices and so forth, and these things cut into the 
slice of dividends! 

The people do not want cheaper fares, cheaper goods, cheaper 
living, if the workers and the travelers are to sacrifice their 
lives. They want safe travel, safe foods, good goods and good 
wages to those who produce. And this should be possible by 
basing dividends on actual worth instead of water, and by giv- 
ing less to useless officials who know nothing of the real business 
they are supposed to manage. Too many high places are soft 
snaps for wealthy stockholders or their friends, men who block 
efficient management suggested by those who have worked 
themselves up in the business and know the actual needs. 


ay train collision killed a few; * ‘investigation”’ came; 
the “probe’’ was deep, but “‘no one” was to blame. 


The “probe” was sharp, t 
The epipuctied ¢ dispatcher, bby had fallen fast asleep, 
But that was not the railroad’s fault—and the “probe’’ was sharp and deep. 


A hundred souls, a thousand souls were sacrificed to flam 

The “probe” was long, the “probe’’ was deep, but wiage to" ‘fix the blame? 
“ "Twas c killed the audience ; the loss of life was due 

To tre tion of the mob,” said Twelve Good Men and True. 


Pray God we grow not bitter, but it makes the vision red— 

This hellish truth of crushed-out youth, this tale of needless dead! 
No single name shall bear the blame, go “probe” be ne'er so deep, 
For the Cost of Living rises high, but the cost of life is cheap. 


LOST AMONG MANY WORDS 


6 lirver construction and wording of bills presented and passed by 
legislatures and by Congress would be amusing were it not 
for the fact that they are so dangerous. The danger lies in the 
increasing disputes and lawsuits that run on for years ere a 
law is declared “constitutional” by all the high courts. 

Before me lies a new bill that is wending its way through the 
maizes and hazes of Congress. It is a good bill—that is, it has a 
noble purpose and we need such legislation as it provides, but, 
oh me, what a junk heap of words! The very first section con- 
sists of just two sentences, the first one containing 296 words. 
without a stop for breath at a period, and the second has 157 
words. The next section consists of just one sentence of 183 
words. The sixth section is a single sentence of 128 words 
and section seven wanders on for 542 words before you strike 
a period. Section eight is all one sentence of 187 words. 

And so it goes through ten and a half pages. Really, I think 
they ought to have benches, and drinking fountains, and lunch 
rooms, and air pumps so one can refresh himself and inflate 
his lungs at the end of these long sentences before tackling the 
next! 

All bills are much alike in this respect. It makes fine picking 
for lawyers. In fact, nobody but a lawyer would prepare a bill 
like that. Count off 542 words anywhere in this paper and see 
if we are guilty of such an offense against common sense. 

The briefer the sentence the more easily it is understood, and 
the less liable is a lawyer to pick any flaws in the bill. But 


we have a government of lawyers, by lawyers and for lawyers, 


so what can we expect. 
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Inside News From Our Washington Correspondent 


By HERMAN B. WALKER 


IF half the announced legislation proposed for next winter is 
really accomplished, Congress and the President are going 
to make a busy season of it. A new set of trust and cor- 

poration laws, arural bank and credit system, Federal assist- 
ance for reclaiming swamp.lands, a hundred-pound parcel 
post, a government telephone and telegraph system, laws to 
make railroad travel safe, government railroads for Alaska, 
and municipal ownership and single tax for the District of 
Columbia, are among the items in the legislative program 
said to have the President’s approval and to be slated for pas- 
sage. 

It may be said, though, that this program is not announced 
at the White House. The President is a one job man. He 
finishes the work on hand before he tackles a new job. While he 
admits that he expects to have quice a number of chores for 
the House and Senace to do at the coming regular session— 
chores which he believes should have been done long ago—he 
isn’t talking about them now. He’s too busy getting the 
work of the regular session out of the way. 

At the time of writing, the niiddle of October, the currency 
bill hangs fire in the Senate committee on banking and cur- 
rency, with predictions varying from November 15th to 
December Ist as the probable time when the committee will 
get through with the hearings on the measure, and be ready to 
report a bill to the Senate for consideration. The President 
is urging that the Senate should speed up, so as to pass the bill 
before the end of the special session, both because he wants the 
legislation in effect as soon as may be, and because he doesn’t 
want the currency question to get m the way of, aad become 
confused with other work Congress will have on hand at the 
regular session, which begins in the early part of December. 

Some Republicans, and some Democrats in the Senate, are 
objecting to the speeding up process. Hitchcock of Nebraska, 
Reed of Missouri, O’Gorman of New York, and Hoke Smith of 
Georgia, are the Democratic senators who are doing most of 
the objecting. It looks very much as if the President would 
have his way about it. 

“It will stop the banks from ruling the country,” is the way 
the President has sized up, in a big way, the effect he predicts 
from the passage of the pending banking and currency bill. 
The opposition being offered by the bankers is not likely to be 
effective in Congress. Senators are saying that it is just as bad 
to let the bankers make the banking laws as it was to let the 
beneficiaries of the tariff make the tariff laws. 

It is certain that the Senate will make some changes in the 
bill that passed the House. It is equally certain that the two 
big features of the bill that will not be changed are those which re- 
store the constitutional privilege of the government to issue 
all money and currency, and provide for a rediscounting sys- 
tem which will enable banks everywhere to extend the credit 
needed in their community at all times. 


Farmers’ Banks Next 


T has been said many times in Congress in recent months 

thaé so far as the West is concerned, the farmers do not need 

a separate banking and eredit system—that the National 

and state banks now extend such credit and facilities as the 

farmers need. A black eye has also been given the Fletcher 

bill by the failure of the big German rural credit institution 
upon which it was partly patterned. 

Despite these facts, the President believes and will urge upon 
Congress that cheaper credit for longer terms should be pro- 
vided for farmers. The farmers of the United States owe 
$5,000,000,000, for which they pay 8 per cent or more. Some- 
thing less than $500,000,000 a year out of the total farm pro- 
ducts goes for interest. 

Investment of postal savings deposits in farm mortgage 
bonds for long terms, to be sold by local rural banks to the 
government, so that the banks will have their money back 
for further investment, is the basis of most of the rural credit 
plans talked about. One proposal is to have the government 


directly loan money, through the postal savings banks, upon 
farm mortgages at a low rate of interest, and upon farmers’ 


notes for terms long enough to enable growing and marketi 
& crop, upon somewhat higher interest, the loans to be 
upon by boards of directors of the postal savings banks. 


Swamp Land Reclamation 


HE South, which is very much in the saddle in Congress 
these days, is jealous of the activity of the government 
reclamation service in irrigating arid lands, practically 

all of which has been exercised in the West. In the Southern 
states the reclamation project is not one of ariditv, but of sur- 
plus water. The best soils are more or less submerged. Drain- 
age is the prime need. 

The South may be expected to get solidiy behind the Williams 
bill, although it would be of use in every section of the country. 
This proposes that the government shall aid in the reclamation 
of swamp lands by buying or underwriting the drainage bonds 
of the various states, ai low rates of interest. Florida has al- 
most 20,000,000 acres of unreclaimed swamp lands, Louisiana 
has 10,000,000 acres; Arkansas, Minnesota and Mississippi have 
each more than 5,000,000 acres, and California 3,000,000 
acres. Most of these submerged lands are rich muck or alluvial 
soil which, when drained, are exceedingly fertile and productive. 

The Secretary of the interior has already given his approval 
to a plan for the government buying state drainage oom 
Most of the states are poor or unable to raise amounts of 
money for public works, and when they sell bonds on the 
market they are obliged to pay very high rates of interest. 


Single Tax as National Issue 


LONG with the talk of further extension of government 
aid for reclamation, there is much talk in the lobbies 
and committee rooms of the Capitol about the way in 

which land speculators have been reaping the first benefits 
from such expenditures of public funds. It is being pointed out 
that under most of the government’s irrigation Doge sve the 
speculative price of land has gone so high before the water was 
turned on, that the profits to speculators have eaten up the 
profits of the first few crops, and in many cases have dis- 
couraged actual settlement and cultivation. 

The House voted down an appropriation for the pomenat 
Lincoln memorial bridge across the Potomac river at Wash- 
ington, on the ground that it would have the effect of promot- 
ing land ‘culation on the Virginia shore, which it would 
make available for suburban residence and development. 
Hearings before Congress this summer have brought out the 
fact that a little group of land speculators in the capital have 
been made millionaires by their ownership of land in the near 
vicinity of handsome bridges, parks, ete., paid for wy Congress. 

The two district commissioners for the city of Washington 
recently named by the President, are sing'e taxers. So are half 
a dozen members of the House committee in charge of District 
of Columbia legislation. A bill proposing the exemption of 

rsonal property and buildings from taxation, will be before 

ngress this winter, with the endorsement of the commis- 
sioners and possibly of the President, as will also bills for 
municipal ownership of the trolleys and other utilities in Wash- 


— 

some application of the single tax plan, to encourage de- 
velopment and discourage vulation in the settlement of re- 
claimed lands, is also likely to be the outcome of the talk now 
heard among members of Congress and of the Cabinet. 


Getting Farmer and Consumer Together 


ROP rts show the money the farmer gets. Last year 
the value to the farmers of what they raised was placed 
at $9,400,000,000. It is estimated that the consumers 

—s nearly $15,000,000,000 for these products. Secretary 
ouston and Assistant Secretary Galloway, the new moving 
spirits in the Department of Agriculture, are patiently working 
on plans for getting the producer and consumer together, so 
that the farmer will get more and the consumer will pay less. 
Continued on page 61 
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SOME POINTED 


IMPRESSIONS OF 


EUROPEAN AGRICULTURE 





N the European trip made by the - 
American Commission on Agri- 
cultural Cooperation, careful 
study of all phases of European agri- 
culture was hardly a possibility. On 
the other hand, from a certain point 
of view the opportunity was an un- 
usual one. The commission met the leaders of the agricultural 
movement in a dozen European countries, were at liberty to 
ask all sorts of questions both publicly and privately, and ob- 
viously there are even in Europe no laws against the use of 
one’s eyes. In this three months’ experience, therefore, one 
could make some generalizations which may be considered 
reasonably accurate. I venture to name some of these general 
impressions without assuming to go into great detail, or to 
bolster the conclusion with an array of facts. 
Good Farming 
From Italy to Denmark, even in Hungary, one is constantly 
impressed, whether his observatjon is from the railroad train 
or from the automobile, or 
. from visiting farmers on 
their farms, that the 
European farmers are 
good farmers. Not only 
is the land fully utiliz 
by farming the roadsides, 
improving the waste 
= planting fruit trees 
y the roadside, terracing 
the hillsides, and so on, 
but the results in actual 
yield per acre are con- 
vincing. Perhaps the 
most significant fact in 
this connection is that the 
land, on which even gen- 
eral farming is carried on, is worth in the market from $300 
to $600 per acre, and in cases of more highly specialized or in- 
tensive farming is worth twice that. he crops look well. 
In middle Germany, where the rainfall is only 20 inches a year, 
and where in June they were having a dry season, the wheat 
was looking far more promising than the average, and even the 
better, American wheat fields in the same stage of growth 
There are no pastures like those of Holland. The Danish home- 
steads are neat and prosperous looking. Almost without ex- 
ception one finds skilled farming. 


Our Own Food Supply 
The results of this good farming, the utilization of every 
acre, make one somewhat impatient with those American 
writers and speakers who assert that the time is rapidly ap- 
proaching when we can no longer provide our own food sup- 
ply. Germany is not so thickly populated as some of the 
smaller European countries, and the Germans themselves claim 
that as a whole German soil is 
eo naturally poor. However that may 
be, if the United States should pro- 
y~. duce one-half as much food for its 
area as Germany does, we could 
{\ supply food for five hundred mil- 
¥\ lions of people without buying 
; from abroad—assuming, of course, 
. the same standard of living as in 
Germany. So long as the pes- 
simists train their ns against 
poor farming and on behalf of the 
means to enable 
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to be- 

gin a new 
chapter in 
American agri- 
cultural develop- 
ment. 

General Interest in 

Agriculture 
In Europe 

everybody of in 
telligence is inter- 
ested in the agri- 
cultural question. 
In America it has 
been the habit of 
the bankers, for 
example, to face 
away from agri- 
culture; in Europe 
they face toward 
agriculture. Gov- 
ernments are 
deeply concerned, 
and have developed | 
and encouraged national agricultural policies. It is 
probably true that some of the larger nations on the 
Continent encourage agriculture for military rea- 
sons—they want as big a supply of men as possible 
for the army, and they want the country to become 
self-sufficing as to food. This interest on the part of the 
overnment has given the farmers great advantage in 
emanding favorable legislation. But .whatever the rea- 
sons, the fact exists, and in contrast to the conditions here- 
tofore prevailing in our own country. I do not mean to say 
that the Government has neglected agriculture in America; 
particularly on the educational side and the protective side the 
Government has done a good deal. But we have in the United 
States no national agricultural policy, constructive and far- 
reaching; the European countries have such a policy. 


Cooperation 

This is the particular subject that our commission attempted 

to study, but if we had gone for any other purpose connected 
with agriculture, we could not have avoided the impression that 
perhaps the most significant thing about European agriculture 
is that it is on a cooperative basis. What the small, or even the 
large, individual farms could not accomplish alone is gained by 
combining the forces. They buy together, sell together, bor- 
row and lend together, insure together, own machinery in com- 
mon; in fac$ in some cases actually farm cooperatively. Ger- 
many has 26,000 cooperative societies of various types; Switzer- 
land, with less than four million population, one-half of 
it rural, and with an area only twice as great as_ that 
of the state of Massachusetts and about one-third of that 
of New York, has 6,500 cooperative societies of various types. 
And the best of it is that this cooperation works. In fact, it is 
the accepted principle of agricultural advancement in Europe. 
It has been thoroughly tested; is thoroughly organized. It 
must be owned that cooperative marketing is the slowest of co- 
operative schemes to be developed, but that is coming rapidly. 

Agricultural Education 

To one interested in agricultural education the situation in 
Europe affords ample food for discussion. I am convinced that 
we have in the United States the best system of agricultural 
education in the world, with its threefold division of research, 
teaching of students and extension service. But Europe can 
teach us how to make this system effective. For the money 
spent we do not begin to get the thoroughgoing results from our 
experiment stations, for example, that the European countries, 
especially Germany, get with their experimental work. Our 
extension service is rapidly assuming proper proportions, but 
is still less effective than the European methods. Our agri- 
cultural colleges are coming to be much bigger institutions than 
Continued on page 38 











SAVING KANSAS FROM HOPPERS 


T couldn’t have been done in “grass- 
hopper year’’—1874—because science 
hadn’t yet discovered a way to fight 

the pest which “‘came in clouds from the 
West and ate everything.” But in 
July, 1913, when the same old pest re- 
turned to Kansas just as bad as ever, it 
was a different mat- 
ter. In the thirty- 
nine years that had 
intervened, scientific 
methods of combat- 
ting the "hoppers had 
been developed and 
their value proved, 
Forty-five hundred 
farmers in twelve 
counties, working 
aide by side, repulsed 
this invasion of grass- 
hoppers and gave to 
the world one of the 
finest examples of 
scientific cooperation 
seen in recent years. 
Five hundred and 
seventy tons of 
poison, sown broad- 
cast over the fields 
and pastures, saved 
the dy for western 
Kansas, 

Ford county was the first to declare war. From the court- 
house in Dodge City every farmer who had a telephone heard 
the news from a county commissioner. Men in motor cars— 
township trustees under orders from the commissioners—car- 
ried the news to others and posted bills which in effect read like 
this: “Monday, July l4th, is ‘grasshopper day.’ Every farm- 
er must fight the pest which is devastating the crops of the 
county. Poison for the *hoppers will be furnished free. The 
farm demonstration agent has warned us that with two weeks 
. more of freedom the “hoppers will strip the vegetation of the 
county. Experts from the agricultural college are on the way 
to help the fecte agent direct the fight. Meet at Dodge City 
tomorrow to make plans. Everybody cooperate.” 

The summons was electric in effect. It was as if an army 
were moving on the county. Farmers who had stood helplessly 
watching hordes of grasshoppers devour field after field, and 
even orchard and iale trees, now assumed a fighting at- 
titude. A packed town hall greeted the college men and the 
farm agent the next morning. 
No time was lost. The plan 
of eradication proposed by 
the experts—to sow poisoned 
bran mash broadcast over 
the county—was approved 
at once, and plans for mak- 
ing and distributi the 
poison were made, Every 
township trustee was to call 
by telephone or see personal- 
ly, every farmer in his dis- 
trict and tell him where to 
call for his portion of the 
poison. Distributing points 
would be established at four 
towns in the county. The 
poison used was to made 
according to a formula rec- 
ommended by G. A. Dean, 
state entomologist at the 
Kansas Agricultural College. 
It was a poison that had 
proved very successful in 
several years’ trial. This 
was the formula: Bran, 20 
pounds; Paris green, or white 
arsenic, 1 pound; syrup, 2 
quarts; oranges, or lemons, 
3; water, 3% gallons. This made enough poison for five acres. 

So well organized was the fight and so perfect the cooperation, 
that Ford county found, Saturday morning—two days before 
“grasshopper day’’—that its forces were marshaled and ready 
for battle. One hundred tons of poison bait—enough to cover 
17,500 acres—were ready for distribution. As every hour’s 
delay was costly, the order was given to advance. 

And Ford county certainly advanced! Eleven hundred farm- 
ers called for their two hundred-pound allotments of poison 
that day. That was enough for twenty-five acres. If this free 
poison was efiective and proved to the farmer that it would 
save his crops, or portions of them that were left, he would be 
glad to buy additional material for distribution over the re- 
maining fields of hisfarm. That was the theory upon which 
the bug experts and the officers of Ford county proceeded in 


Getting the poison at Dodge City. 
three other di 





G. A. Dean, State Entomologist, field 
general in the hopper campaign. 











Eleven hundred farm_rs hauled poison from Dodg» City and 
stributing points in Ford county in one day. 


making their plans for “grasshopper day.” 
And it proved to be good reasoning. 

All day long, motor cars and wagons 
carried the poison away from the dis- 
tributing points. One or two representa- 
tives from the agricultural college were 
at each place to explain how to mix the 

ison for use and 

ow to scatter it. 
The bran and Paris 
green were mixed at 
the distributing 
points, but the wa- 
ter, syrup and 
oranges were not to 
be added until it was 
ready to be put out 
in the fields. A 
printed circular de- 
scribing the use of 
the bait also was 
handed to every 
farmer, so if he for- 
got the instructions 
of the college men he 
would have the direc- 
tions in the circular. 
Two county officers 
checked out the poi- 
son at each place. 
Before Saturday 
night came, the one 
hundred tons of bait had been carried to all parts of the 
county and was in the fields. 


Then, while the hoppers ate the poison bait, Ford county 
rested and waited. How the. long-legged insects ate! They 
left the choicest green things to get a bite of the poison. And 
that dne bite was sufficient to kill. In two days the poison had 
done its work. Reports from all parts of the county showed 
that 60 cent of the grasshoppers had been killed by this 
first sopllention: Counts made in fields of average infestations 
showed from one hundred and fifty to two hundred dead 
*hoppers to the square foot. The results were above the high- 
est expectations of everyone, even the experts. The damage 
from the *hoppers had been heavy but the poison saved por- 
tions of infested fields, and, when applied as a strip around the 
few uninfested fields of the county, prevented serious damage. 
It was a glorious victory! 

But this was only a Ford county victory. Eleven other 
western counties of Kansas similarly beset with the pest, 
followed in quick succession, the example of Ford. In each 
of these counties the same methods were used with almost the 
same success. In Ellis county, one hundred and eighty tons 
of the poison were distributed free. In this county the farmers 
have larger tracts so it was necessary to give out larger amounts 
of the poison in each allotment. For every quarter-section a 
farmer owned, fifty pounds of the poison was allowed. Of course, 
fifty pounds was not enough for one hundred and sixty acres— 
that was only a 
scale for figuring the ae 7 
allotment of each of “f 
farmer. 

Finney 
county farmers 
— the crusade 

y scattering sixty 
tons of the posion; 
forty-eight tons 
were distributed in 
Pawnee county; 
forty-two in Ed- 
wards;thirty- 
six in Trego; thirty 
in Scott; fifteen in 
Gray; fifteen in 
Ness; fifteen in 
Hodgeman; fif- 
teen in Gove; and 
fifteen in Rawlins. 
Six representatives 
from the agricul- 
tural college, led 
by the state ento- 
mologist, Professor 
Dean, and assisted 
by two district farm 
demonstration 
agents—W.A. Boys 
of Hays and G. E. 
Thompsonof Dodge f[ : 

City—and a repre- 
sentative of the Grasshoppers in Cottonwood tree. Leaves are de- 
United States De- voured and they are here shown eating the bark. 
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partment of Agriculture, directed the 
campaign. Four representatives from the 
University of Kansas also assisted in the 
work. So well organized was the fight, 
that it lasted less than two weeks. 

Then, farmers who had been convinced 
of the value of the poison bought more of 
it—enough to treat all their fields. When 
the ingredients are purchased in small lots 
25 cents an acre will cover the entire cost 
of an application. Cooperative buying, or 
getting the material at wholesale prices, 
will reduce the cost to 12 or 13 cents an 
acre. Later in the season, when the 
wheat is coming up, the fields will be pro- 
tected from the grasshoppers that re- 
main by a thin strip of the poison sown 
around a field. A one hundred and sixty- 
acre field can be protected by a thin strip 
around the edge at an expense of not more 
than $1. It might be necessary, the state 
entomologist said, to repeat this applica- 
tion two or three times—every three days 
—if the ’hoppers continued threatening. 

It was an historical example of coopera- 
tion—this fight in the twelve Kansas 
counties, And the lesson from it sunk 
deep into the minds of those Western 
farmers. Everybody worked together. 
Merchants closed their stores, lawyers 
and doctors quit their practices, and 
editors left their papers to work for the 
common cause. Motor cars and wagons 
owned by town people hauled the in- 
gredients of the poison and carried the 
field generals from place to place. Drug- 
gists and merchants furnished the Paris 
green, syrup, oranges and bran at whole- 
sale prices. A sugar beet company in 
Garden City supplied syrup free for all 
the poison used in Finney and Gray 
counties—some twelve hentied and fifty 
gallons. Immediately following the *hop- 
per campaign, H. J. Waters, president of 
the agricultural college, opened negotia- 
tions with the railroads asking them to 
cooperate by refunding freight rates on all 
the material used in making the poison. 
It is likely that this request was granted 
later in the summer as a number of the 
roads announced early in August that seed 
wheat would be hauled free into counties 
that had suffered heavy losses. 

To win in a crusade against an invasion 
of grasshoppers which hadn’t been equalled 
since ‘‘grasshopper year” in 1874, was 
considerable of a scientific achievement for 
the Kansas Agricultural College. And 
had the warnings sent out by the state 
entomologist from the college in April 
been heeded and methods of eradication 
begun then, the damage this year would 
not have been so great. Farmers waited 
a little too long. Professor Dean believes 
that if the cooperative methods used in the 
twelve Kansas counties had been started 
two weeks earlier the entire crop could 
have been saved from the pest. As it 
was many fields were nearly devoured be- 
fore the poison was scattered. 

The invasion was foretold by the en- 
tomologists early in the spring when it 
became known that | numbers of 
"hoppers had safely through the 
mild winter. Following the warning the 
agricultural college put two men into the 
field to demonstrate various methods of 
eradication. It was these demonstrations 
which acquainted the farmers with the 
value of the poison bran mash method and 
which boned thea finally to ask the coun- 
ty for aid in making a county-wide test of 
the poison. 





Nearly every kind of supplies for home 
or farm, or in which farmers are interested 
is now advertised in Successful Farming 
sometime during the year. If you do not 
find what you want in the last issue write 
our advertising department. 
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The Toughest, Strongest, Longest 
Wearing Rubber Boot, That’s 
Why They Are So Popular 


Here is a boot made by the largest Rubber 
Company in the world, that you will find hard 
"] to peel, tear or crack. It’s made to meet every 
demand you put it to; and the satisfaction that 


ousands of farmers is proof that 


satisfy you. 
There are ten thousand “Elephant Head” 


Rubber Boots being sold a day. 
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Insist upon ‘‘Elephant Head” Brand Rubber Boots. 
Made of the Best Grade of Fine Para 


Rubber. 
~-made of extra strong duck. 


—reinforced at every point. 
All the best dealers carry ‘‘Elephant 
Head’’ Brand Rubber Boots in all 


lengths and you can depend on them 
to carry the best of everything. 


WOONSOCKET 
RUBBER CO. 
Woonsocket, R. L. 














who asks 
no wages, 
eats no 


and you wi 


to be true. 





works 24 
hours a 
day, 365 

days a 
year. 


When you hire a man, you judge his strength and ability—you 
wonder if he is reliable—you note who recommends him. 


Follow this plan when you buy your telephone. You can get a 
Western Electric on 30 days’ trial, and you will find it, first of all, 
a built. Then place it on your wall and connect it up, 
find it proving its reliability by being “‘always on the 
job.’’ A poor telephone is worse than none at all, for once you have 
come to depend upon it, it may fail you when you need it most. 


The largest telephone manufacturers in the world 
Western Electric Telephone will give you full value for your money, 
and thousands of progressive farmers testify that they have found this 


arantee that a 


Write for free illustrated booklet 31 and ask for 
details of our 30-day trial offer. 
why your telephone service shouldn't be of t 


WESTERN ELECTRIC COMPANY 
Manufacturers of the 7,500,000 “Bell” Telephones 
Main Offices: 463 West Street, NEW YORK CITY 
Branches in All Principal Cities of the United States and Canada. 
Agents Everywhere 


Is therea 


best ? 























guarantee of all its advertisers. 





The red heart notices on other pages are to be pinned or pasted to your 
letters to advertisers as a reminder that even though they may be strangers, 
you are willing to do business with them because of Successful Farming’s 
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MAKING THE 
STALK 





By M. COVERDELL 


HOSE farmers who have not yet 

adopted that most modern method 

of turning the corn into immense 
wofits—storing it in the silo—and who 
failed to follow the next best plan by put- 
ting it into shock-fodder, should make 
every effort to handle the stalk-field in a 
manner that will assist in counterbalancing 
the losses thus sustained. 

The all too common custom of finish- 
ing up the corn-harvesting before the 
stock are turned into the stalk-field, then 
letting the animals run unrestrained right 
from the start, is a most detrimental prac- 
tice, for a number of reasons, and every 
farmer ought to carefully lay his plans for 
husking corn in a manner that will enable 
him to overcome this unprofitable course. 

In the first place, waiting to turn into 
the stalk-field till the whole field is 
husked out, allows the nourishing suc- 
culence of the stalks of corn to evaporate, 
leaving them dry, woody and tasteless. 
Only a few blades and the tenderest por- 
tion of the tops of the stalks are eaten 
by the animals, and these are eaten only 
because they are small—the nourishment 
contained in them is very limited. 

Even the greater part of the tender 
blades are blown from the stalks, and as 
the animals pick around and eat out what 
grain is left before eating anything else, 
these blades become soiled and dirty, so 
that they, too, are wasted. All these 
losses can not be wholly avoided, but they 
can be greatly mitigated by planning to 
get the stock into the stalk-field earlier 
in the season, This is, of course, not prac- 
tical in many instances, but with the ma- 
jority of farmers, it can be xecomplished 
with great economy. 

Early Pasturing Pays Best 

Small fields of corn should be husked 
out first and the stock turned into it while 
the remainder of the crop is being har- 
vested. This enables one to secure the 
good of the stalk-field before it loses so 
much of its nourishing qualities, as stock 
will eat the greater part of the stalks be- 
fore they become so dry and woody. One 
can well afford to run a cheap, temporary 
fence through the field of pdms may’ 
area, pasturing a small part of the field 
that has been husked out, and moving 
the fence over when that portion is well 
eaten out and another part is ready for 
pasturing. 

Turn Into Stalks by Slow Degrees 

Where one turns into the stalk-field 


after a field of considerable size has been | 
| 








MOST OF THE 
FIELDS 


husked out, the stock should be allowed 
to remain in it only an hour or so the 
first day. 

This is for the purpose of getting the 
animals accustomed to the change of 
rations by slow degrees, and to prevent 
their securing too much in, as they will 
eat very little if anything else till they 
have picked up all the ears of corn that 
have been left in the field. 

This eating of so much grain is not only 
wasteful, but where there is considerable 
of it in a field, excessive eating of it often 
injures and sometimes kills some of the 
stock. As the grain is picked up, the 
stock may be left in the field a little 
longer each day without danger of over- 


eating. 
Systematic Pasturing 

We pursue a regular system in pastur- 
ing stalk-fields, and never variate from 
that system any more than we would a 
plan of feeding about the barn. 

In connection with the above rule of 
turning into the stalk-field by slow de- 
grees, we water the stock before allowing 
them to enter the field. If they are per- 
mitted to pasture the stalks first, then al- 
lowed to reach water, they will drink too 
much of it, causing digestive derange- 
ments, and often death. 

By watering the animals before they 
eat of the stalks, the digestive and as- 
similative organs will be enlivened and 
prepared for the entrance of the dry stalks, 
a their functions will be faithfully per- 
formed. Salt is given the stock after they 
have drank water—never before, as it ine 
creases their thirst abnormally, causin 
the same or worse trouble than that o 
simply eating the dry stalks before 
watering. 

For several seasons, so much stock has 
been lost. through pasturing stalk-fields, 
that the term “corn-stalk disease” has 
been applied to the trouble, and the writer 
is of the opinion that the principal cause 
is the method of pasturing, rather than 
any specific element which may be found 
in the corn-stalks themselves, as we never 
experienced the least ailment among our 
stock, handled in pasturing the stalk- 
fields as above directed. 


“The road down is greased with good 
intentions,’ remarked General Ginger, 
“but good intentions without definite 
knowledge have landed many a man in the 
poorhouse. The path up is steep and 
strewn with briars, and it takes push, 
purpose and poise to reach the heights.” 
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A FOOD DRINK 
Which Brings Daily Enjoyment 


A lady doctor writes: 

“Though busy hourly with my own 
affairs, I will not deny myself the pleas- 
ure of taking a few minutes to tell of 
my enjoyment daily obtained from my 
morning cup of Postum. It is a food 
beverage, not an irritant like coffee. 

“TI began to use Postum 8 years ago, 
not because I wanted to, but because 
coffee, which I dearly loved, made my 
nights long, weary periods to be dreadec fl 
= unfitting me for business during the 
day. 

“On advice of a friend, I first tried 
Postum, making it carefully as suggested 
on the package. As I had always used 
‘cream and no sugar,’ I mixed my Postum 
so. It looked good, was clear and fra- 
grant, and it was a pleasure to see the 
cream color it as my Kentucky friend 
wanted her coffee to look—‘like a new 

dle.’ 

“Then I tasted it critically, for I had 
tried many ‘substitutes’ for coffee. 
was pleased, yes, satisfied with my 
Postum in taste and effect, and am yet, 
being a constant user of it all these years. 
I continually assure my friends and ac- 
quaintances that they will like it in 

lace of coffee, and receive benefit from 
ita use. I have gained weight, can sleep 
and am not nervous.” 

Name given by Postum Co., Battle 
Creek, Mich. Write for the little book, 
“The Road to Wellville.” 

Postum comes in two forms: 

Regular Postum—must be well boiled. 

Instant Postum is a soluble powder. 
A teaspoonful dissolves quickly in a 
cup of hot water and, with cream and 
sugar, makes a delicious beverage in- 
stantly. Grocers sell both kinds, 

“There’s a reason” for Postum. 


Startling 


Engine Facts 


HE Sta-Rite Book tells 
about eleven big improve- 
ments that do away with 
99% of gasoline engine troubles. 
The reliability, staunchness and economy 
of operation of the Sta-Rite Gasoline En- 
gine have been proven by years of severe 
service. 
Sta-Rite Gasoline Engines are sold by 
agents with a binding guaranty. 
Write for the Sta-Rite Book today. 


It’s free. 


Sta-Rite Engine Co., 
Box 755, La Crosse, Wis. 











J-M ASBESTOS 






i pe, ROOFING 


Made of Asbestos and Trinidad Lake Asphalt— 
all mineral, Contains nothing to deteriorate. Never 
needs coating, gravel or other protection. Cheap- 
est-per-year roofing. Gives perfect fire protection, 
rite for Book No, 3266 
H.W. JOHNS-MANVILLE OO., New York and All Large Cities 
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CONCRETE COMBINES SERVICE 
WITH ECONOMY 

While concrete is steadily growing in 
favor among farmers, it is not yet prop- 
erly appreciated, as it is not only easier 
and more cheaply secured than any other 
article of like adaptability, but its last- 
ing qualities are greater—practically 
limitless. 

Late fall and early winter is the best 
season in which to make use of concrete 
on the farm, where most all of the work is 
done in the open, thus exposing it to the 
air more than where it is handled in 
sheltered or damp spots, 

The temperature at this time is not 
high enough to cause a rapid “setting” 
of the surface concrete and a much slower 
process to be carried on beneath the sur- 
face, which irregular “setting’’ often ac- 
counts for weak, crumbly work in con- 
crete. 

With the temperature moderately cool 
the process of “‘setting” is gradual an 
uniform in concrete work, which is most 
desirable to a strong, compact body. 
Where the form sets under a high tem- 
perature, it is apt to crack. At the same 
time, we must avoid concrete work after 
the season grows s0 cool that the concrete 
will freeze before it becomes thoroughly 
hardened, as alternate freezing and thaw- 
ing of “green” concrete, causing expansion 
and contraction, ruins the y in short 
order by rendering it crumbly. 

The pleasant weather which always 
prevails at this particular season 
makes it possible for one to turn off much 
more of the concrete work than in ex- 
tremely hot weather, and the fact that one 
often can catch a few slack days for doing 
the work, makes it ail the more desirable, 
2s such jobs usually are most needed at 
some period when one is busiest. A few 
extra fence-posts, made now and. laid 
aside, will come in mighty handy when 
some hurried repairing is to be done on the 
fencing. Some blocks for foundation work 
to be used under cribs, granaries and other 
out-buildings, never have to lie around 
long till they are made good use of. The 
walk you have been planning to make 
from the kitchen to the smoke-house, or 
from the front gate to the house, will 
ae the women tail immensely, notonly 
recauseit furnishes a clean, neat place for 
walking, but because it will save tracking 
up and soiling the floors and carpets by 
carrying dust and mud into the house. 

Probably you need a new water-tank. 
Concrete is the cheapest form in which you 
can put one up, first cost, adaptability 
and lasting qualities considered. If a 
little repairing of old water-tanks, hog- 
troughs or horse-troughs is considered 
more profitable than the building of new 
ones, concrete is the very article with 
which to do this repairing. A neat, al- 
most everlasting tie-block can be formed 
of concrete by pouring an old worthless 
12-quart pail full of it, letting it partly 
“set;’ then removing and smoothin 
the block up. A few large links of an ol 
chain, a horse-shoe, or a large ring, 
worked into the concrete while it is yet 
soft, will form a place through which to 
pass the strap or rope in tying, and if a 
coat of paint is added, thé block will be 
more ornamental. To these one may add 
many other serviceable and economical 
ways of using concrete, making it one of 
the most practical materials to be found on 
the farm.—M. C, 


Use the advertisingindex It isasource 
of information. There may be several 
things advertised in this issue that you 
will be especially interested in. The in- 
dex will tel" 
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Safe from Storms! Gea protection, 


splendid satisfaction belong to the farmer and property 
owner whose buildings are covered with our well knowa 


V0LLp 


Galvanized 
Roofing and Siding Products 


Highest Quality—Sold by Weight. 
These products afford the best possible protection from rain, snow, 
wind aad storm. Tightning cannot set thom fire, and they” resist 
Aiei + be A 4 n t 
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bl d sani . Look for the trade-mark, Accept no substitute. Sold 
by loading. Sly aay ay a at 4 
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your Roofing, Siding, and general sheet metal work, 


AMERICAN SHEET AND TIN PLATE ComPANY 
General Offices: Frick Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Write to-day for booklet “BETTER BuripiNes.” A postal will bring it. 













































$600 to $990 gives 


atility tractor suitable for your farm—large or small. 
Tested and proved in actual farm work. Will go — 
where horses can, and do many times as muc!: wor 

Light weight—does not pack soil, sink into soft 
ground, or injure roads like heavy machines. Never 


getstired. Eats only 


. est power for plowing, harrowing, disking, harvesting, 
4 haying, building roads, logging, spreading manure, 
“4 hauling produce Pans other horse-killing jobs, 





4 
Better tuan stationary portable engines for operati J 
threshers, ‘age cutters, feed a—glite—y > | 28 
saws, electric light plants and other machinery requiring / , » - 
power. Reduces cost by B <<a! AG V 


Get the Book of Tractors—Free 
Tractors 


a Wadsworth licht reneral 
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‘a. BOHON STORM BUGGY 


And Save $25 to $50 
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Give it a good hard trial on your own roads—I don’t care how 


bad hey may 
spects shi 
you keep it you are f 
year guarantee. 






f you are not satisfied with it 1n all re- 
it back and I will 
urther 


pay the freight both ways. If 
protected by my binding two- 





Write Today for my CATALOG—FREE,. 


D.T. BOHON, 227 Main St. 
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BUYING THE 


By J. N. 
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AUTOMOBILE 


BAGLEY 











HY does the farmer want an 
W auto? When we stop to give the 
matter a moment’s thought it is 
interesting, exceedingly interesting. The 
farmers have more good reasons for having 
an auto than any other class of people. 

In looking about the city we find many 
people buying autos, who are by no means 
able to have them. Why? ause of 
the expense connected in rurning them 
and keeping them up and they pay the 
city man no adequate returns for the 
money invested. But with the farmer the 
situation is much different. In th~ first 
place he has used machinery all his life 
and is accustomed to caring for it in a 
way that will add much to its life, in fact 
he takes to the auto quite like the pro- 
verbial duck to water. 

The auto fits into farm work as if it 
was made for it. It does many things 
that the horse has done and does it so 
much quicker that it can be used to a 
profit. While the horse goes into the field 
in the morning the auto runs the produce 
to town, or gets to the machine thoba for 
a repair for the threshing machine, or har- 
vester. It saves time in many instances 
(as farmer users testify). It pays for 
itself in real service by the end of the 
year to say nothing of the enjoyment and 
satisfaction that goes with it. It gives 
the boys something to do. A boy who 
would not take an interest in a nice auto- 
mobile would surely be a “dead one.” 

A Car Saves the Horses 


The farmer can take his auto out of 
the garage on a Sunday and take the fam- 
ily to church, or to the lecture without 
calling on the horse, and on a Monday 
morning the horse feels fresh and ready 
for one more week of hard work. The 
farmer can call on his married sons and 
daughters and take dinner and return the 
same day, even though they live fifty 
miles distant. 

There are a trifle over 48,000,000 peo- 
ple living on the farm teday, taking into 
consideration the small trading points and 
tow.as of less than 3,000. About one-half 
of these are young people and they enjoy 
the pleasures of young life jusi as well as 
the young people of the city. For many 
years parents have tried plans to k2ep 
the boys and girls on the farm and have 
found it a very hard proposition owing to 
the attractions that the city affords. We 
find that as the auto goes into the home 
that nearly 90 per cent of the young peo- 

le are satisfied with the farm. If this 

eeps the youth on the farm it is worth 
the price of the car even if it does nothing 
else, 

Many people have made mistakes in 
buying autos because they did not first 
have clearly in mind the sort of service 
that they wanted out of it. There is an 
old saying that a man will get about 








what he pays for. This in a sense may be 
correct, but it will not always apply to the 
purchase of an auto. This will, of course, 
depend much on himself. Then again, one 
ear will do one sort of work with satis- 
faction, while another will be disappoint- 
ing in the same line of work, but will give 
satisfaction in some other line of work. 
The car must fit the place. 

The farmer who buys an auto must 
first consider the ann aot of passe 
he wants to After this is fixed in 
his mind he should decide what kind of a 
place should be built for keeping it. Not 
only this, he should decide upon the desir- 
ability from his point of view of running 
the car himself, or have some one drive it 
for him. The farmer should also take into 
consideration the roads over which he is 
going to run, then before buying the car he 
should insist on demonstrations which 
will satisfy him in his own mind that it 
will go over the roads that he wants it to. 

Investigate Before Purchasing 


Haste in the purchase of an automobile 
is poor policy, as it will lead to a thou- 
sand regrets for every mile travel>d, and 
it destroys much of the pleasure of what 
should be one of the finest forms of re- 
creation and relaxation. The car itself is 
not the only thing to be considered in the 
pea. All cars are not made entirely 
»y the concern whose name it bears, but 
are assembled by them. Thisdoes not say 
anything about it not being a good car, 
as some try to make out, Sut in buying 
the car one should have in mind the fact 
that sometime sooner or later he will 
want some parts for his icular make 
of car, therefore, he should buy a car that 
is well established before the people 
and has made good. The buyer should 
select the route for the trial trip, and if it 
does not make the trip to his entire satis- 
faction he should not be talked out of it 
by the agent, but turn it down and try 
another. 


CARE OF THE AUTO TIRES 

Cuts, stone bruises, mud blisters, etc. 
result when the driver does not take heed 
where and how he drives. But the great- 
est loss to tires comes from lack of proper 
inflation. When a tire is not sufficiently 
inflated the tire walls bend back and forth 
with every turn, and soon create heat in 
the fabric that loosens the se te wrap- 
pings and kinking is the al. Trouble 
and expense soon follow. 

Don’t guess about your air C—- 
You can’t tell by the feel, or the looks, 
whether the tire is sufficiently inflated. 
Test your air Spe daily with a re- 
liable guage. It will save many a blow- 
out. 

A cut m a tire needs attention at once, 
the same as a cut in your flesh would. 





If you will, 
you can 


be a successful farmer 
in the San Joaquin 
Valley, California 


Here forty thousand families have established 
homes and turned raw land, which cost them $100 
an acre or less, into blossoming orcha: blooming 
alfalfa and stock farms, for some of which, men, 
who know conditions, are glad to pay $500 an acre 
and upward. 


But there still is ample room and abundant op- 
portunity for one hundred thousand families to 
a 2 home and a oepate Serene from a 
moc nning—supplying t ever-increasing 
demand for the products of California soil, 


I want to into correspondence with every 
man that reads this advertisement, who has a desire 
to own # farm on the Pacific coast. I would ap- 
preciate it if will tell me in your first letter just 
what kind of a place you desire—whether a fruit 

..an intensively cultivated garden, 


ranch, a vine 
an alialfa and stock ranch,a dairy or a poultry farm. 


We are in possession of a large amount of infor- 
mation that will be of the utmost value to you in 
deciding where to locate. We can tell you some- 
thing of land values, terms, market conditions, 
taxes, cost of cultivation, cost of water and the 
hundreds of other things which you must know,and 
which y= take you weeks and months to get for 
yourself. 


After you have found the eget. we will send to 
= one oa os ,@ man who 
nows local conditions ean intelligently advise 
you how to lay out your place and how to avoid the 
pitfalls the strenger in a new country is likely to 
encounter. All this service is free. It is the Santa 
Fe way of insuring the as far as possible 
against failure. 

The railroad has no land to sell. Its only chance 
of profit is in the continued success and prosperity 
of the people it serves. 

What the San J in Valley is, and what others 
are doing here, is told in two books, which are free 
and are yours for the asking. Then, if you are inter- 
ested, we want you to ask further questions—we are 
eager to answer them. 


Cc. L. General Colonization 
‘Aichiowns Tropes & Santa Fe + 
2220 Railway Exchange, Chicago 











is always the best way. Sudden freezes, icy, 
slippery roads have no terror for the farmer 
whose horses wear 


Red Tip Calks 


All Roads are Good Roads. His horse is 
as sure footed as on bare macadam. 


Red Tip Calks 


are easy to adjust and are so made that they wear 
sharper with use. They will hold a horse up 
on any road however siippery and. will give 
him courage and self reliance. One trial will 
convince you. 


Send for booklet B. 


Neverslip Mfg. Co., 


New Brunswick, New Jersey 
Insist upon the Red Tip 
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Clean out the dirt with gasoline and fill 
the cut with repair gum. It will set in a 
few hours and keep dirt out and prevent 
enlargement of the cut. A large cut should 
be vulcanized as soon as possible. 

Sand blisters and mud-boils result where 
these cuts are not repaired, for sand and 
dirt work into a cut and between the dif- 
ferent layers of the tire. Prevention is 
better than cure. Otherwise the tire must 
be sent to the repair shop where the parts 
can be vulcanized down solid again. 

Wheels Must Track 

If an axle is bent even slightly so the 
wheels do not run straight ahead there is a 
slight grinding of the tire tread and your 
tire blows out when subjected to a sudden 
bump. As soon as the tread rubber is 
worn off and water gets to the inner fab- 
rics, the tire begins to weaken. 

Sometimes the brakes are not properly 
adjusted and one wheel takes all the brake 
pressure, with the result that the momen- 
tum of the car is greater than the one 
brake can handle and the car skates on 
that one wheel. The result is a tire ground 
down and weakened. Just one such stop 
on a pavement of gravel or macadam 
road will ruin a tire. The fault is yours. 
Sudden stops, even when both brakes are 
working properly, should be avoided, and 
skidding around corners must be avoided 
if you would save tires. Tae blow-out 

may not occur for several days after the 
abusive treatment of the tire, but it will 
get you sooner or later. 

Don’t Overload 

Nothing is more destructive to tires 
than overloading. Five per cent added to 
the weight of the car adds 15 per cent to 
the wear and tear of the tires. If you 
bought a car and afterwards added top, 
wind shield and other fixtures, you have 
put an unusual strain on the tices, es- 
pecially when you then take in an extra 
passenger. A five-passenger car is not 
made to carry seven. If you intend to do 
this then get a set of tires a size or two 
larger than was intended for the car. 

Tire chains should be loosely adjusted 
so not to wear continually in one place 

Where one-piece clincher rims are used, 
the rim of the tire case may be cut by a 
dent or bruise on the clincher. Snethe 
these frequently, especially if the case 
seems to be cutting next to the clincher, or 
rusty spots appear. This indicates a 
leakage—and that means tire destruction. 
Rust must be scoured off and the rim 
painted with aluniinum paint. 

Store your extra tires in cool, dry, 
dark quarters. Light and heat spoil 
rubber quickly. Keep oil off the tires. 
Lubricating oil softens the rubber. If 
any drops on while working around the 

car wipe it off. And see that the car does 
not stand on an oil soaked floor. 
Your Auto Tires in Winter 

When you lay up your car for the win- 
ter, remove the tires. First wash them 
carefully with soap and water, and then 
wrap them in strips of paper or cloth. 
Store them in a dark piace which is kept as 
nearly as possible at a temperature of 50 
degrees. 

If the tires are, to remain on the wheels 
for a considerable length of time when the 
sar is out of service, jack up the wheels 
and leave only about five pounds of air in 
each tire. This keeps the tubes in sha 
and also keeps them soft and pliable. 
When the wheels are not jacked up and the 
ear is allowed to stand = any length of 
time, the tires should be kept well in- 
flated and the car moved occasionally, 
so that the tires do not flatten from stand- 
ing too long on oae spot.—Tire Expert. 








SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


Wood SawingaOne ManJob 


——— Biz Profits —No Trouble 


IVE DOLLARS A DAY wages is often made by owners of the Folding Sawing 

Machine. One man cut, split and piled four cords in a day and did other work 

Many cut as he as nine and ten cords a day. Owners of this machine say they 
can saw more w alone than any two men with an ordinary cross-cut saw. 


The Great One-Man Machine for Sawing Trees Down, Sawing Logs, Ties, Posts, etc. 


Makes you independent of help. Saws down standing trees from 4% to 27 inches 
from the ground without getting on your knees. Works on rough, hilly or level 
ground. Always saws the log sguare in two and the operator stands si/raight to 

do the work. Saws are extra thin, patent ground, with Champion, Diamond or 
, Lance teetb,5% to 7 feet long. Cuts narrow 
aud true as a miter saw because firmly held 
and supported. Machine is light and easy 
to handle in the woods. Folds up like a 
pocket knife foreasy carrying. Adjusta/le 
dl os pay of a foy or the strongest 

an be folded up or unfolded, ad- 
jJusted to cut the log off square or moved 
frcm one cut to another in 
~~ than aminute. Doubles 
man’s earnings with less 
labor than's sawing with a cross-cut—noth- 
Ny ing else like it. 
i, =Write today for Book S-91, prices, money-mek- 
ing Agents’ Offer and latest improvements. 


FOLDING SAWING MACHINE CO. 























161 West Harrison Street, Chicago, Iti, 
aaa 
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SURPRISE BOX VEN 


This splendid S 
Box contains 50 of the 
choicest Christmas and 
New Y ear post-cards 
ever offered. It is yours 
for a favor. During the 

years the Surprise 

xes I offered were so 
popular that I am going 
to make you an ofier 
even better than any of 
the others. This Sur- 
trise Box consists of the 
most beautiful Holiday 
ay eee to be bought 

America or _—o 
irom Europe. I 
mighty glad to be able 
to offer them to you 
for only a small favor. 
Every card is different in 
design and each subject 
is brand new. There 
not a card in the whole 
collection that is not 
high-grade. 

This illustration does 
not begin to show the 
artistic beauty of these cards The richness of yp one clearness of design cannot be described. 
The way —€ iS THE of post-cards is to 


S THE . READ MY EASY PLAN 


me two cover and packing, I will make you a present of 10 
sample Christmas and New Year cards si to those above shown. Then you are to show 
this copy of Successful Farming to four of your friends aad als> show them the 10 post-cards which I will 
send you. Tell them I will send each one % beautiful Christmas cards similar to yours and send each 
Successful Lig | one whole year if each of the four will hand you only 25c. Then send me the money 
they give you. ¥ ith the ae and odinaaees. 

For your Kindness, I will make you a present immediately of this handsome Surprise Box. It will be 
sent to rou free and post-paid. If you once get tne sample cards, the rest will be easy 

Don't think it is a long time until Ch . Get busy at once and get your Surprise Box before 
yt - else in the ABS Write today—now—enclose two 2-cent stamps and will send the 

sample 


E. T. MEREDITH, Publisher, Successful Farming, DES MOINES, IOWA 
































The red heart notices on other pages are to be pinned or pasted to your 


letters to advertisers as a reminder that even though they may be strangers, 
you are willing to do business with them because of Successful Farming’s 
guarantee of all its advertisers. 
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SQUIBS FROM A FARMER’S 


NOTE 








F there is any month in the year with 


hustle in it, it is November. It is good 
to be alive out in this frosty air, hust- 
ling in the corn. 


We grew an acre of lowa No 404 wheat 
this year, under the direction of the experi- 
ment station. It made us five bushels 
more per acre than the common winter 
wheat we grew beside it. 


Everybody owes the world at least a 
pleasant look. So many of us carry around 
the full advertisement of all our difficulties 
on our faces. It does not lessen our 
trouble and adds to the load of the other 
fellow. One of the most contagious things 
there is, is the feelings of the other fellow. 
Just as one sour man will cast a gloom 
over a whole crew, so one jolly one will 
bring sunshine and cheer to all he meets. 


I have been thinking over the boys who 
went to college with me and I find that 
almost every one that made good and 
really accomplished things are the boys 
that had to hustle for every thing they got. 
The ones that drew a check on dad every 
time they wanted some money and then 
loafed while they spent it never got very far. 


The big question is how we can re-stock 
the farms with cattle to eat the rough 
feed. Dairy cattle can hardly solveit, for 
we can not milk enough nor are they 
adapted to hustling around in the cold 
after the corn stalks and straw. A dairy 
man wants a dairy cow. Any other kind 
would be out of place with him. The ma- 
jority of corn belt farmers however are 
not dairymen. We must have beef calves 
from our cows. It will take years of time 
to breed up such splendid farm herds as 








BOOK: 








one hears of in England. Some day though 
we will do it for one finds now occasional 
cows of that type. They are cows that re- 
produce true to type, too 


We have an old grade cow that produces 
400 pounds of butter fat a year. She also 
raises us the best beef calf we get. Her 
mother raised us four heifer calves and 
every one was a good milker. Two gener- 
ations before her were that kind of cattle. 
All these cattle have shown a tendency to 
put on flesh when not milking. This 1s the 
type that I believe will finally be the corn- 
belt cattle. 


Did you ever hear of a farmers’ lecture 
course? I met a up of farmers last 
winter who where p ng such a course 
for this winter. They were getting the aid 
of the extension department of the agricul- 
tural college in getting speakers. With 
the help of one or two home talent enter- 
tainments they expected to sell tickets at 
a low price and still pay out. If several 
neighborhoods could get together on this 
they could arrange a series of lectures by 
men of national fame along special lines. 


Dr. Thomas H. Norton, our consul at 
Chemnitz, Saxony, has just finished a re- 
port on the nitrogen supply of the world 
with reference to obtaining nitrogen from 
the air by electricity. He quotes author- 
ities to show that outside of the supply in 
the atmosphere the available supply of 
nitrogen will be exhausted in about fifty 
years. But we do not have to depend on 
either strong electric currents or fields of 
salt peter for our nitrogen. Just sow 
clover, alfalfa or sweet clover, and nature 
will capture us nitrogen more cheaply 





than any other method. 


Nov., 1913 


An eastern farmer in describing his 
work in cle the stumps and stones off 
a few acres of New England hillside ends 
his article in these words, “But this old 
farm is worth a great sum to us, a value 
that no one will give and no assessor will 
ever offer to tax—a sentimental value be- 
yond compare; and I can not but believe 
that it is a worthy thing to add a few more 
acres to it, not so much that we now need 
the land as because it is pleasant to feel 
that we are helping make good the ancient 
scripture that man shall have dominion 
over the earth.” We are likely to miss that 
value in our corn belt farms that come 
under cultivation so easily. And the un- 
tiled ponds and mud holes that so many 
of us have prove that we have missed the 
sentiment of our gaining dominion over 
all the earth in our possession. 


Standpatters in politics are bad enough 
but a standpatter in farm practice is an 
abomination to any community. It mak » 8 
me tired to hear the street corner wisdom 
of such farmers. There is never anything 
new that they believe in. In their estima- 
tion it is a waste of money to treat hogs 
for cholera with serum. they growl 
around about not “buying their hogs 
twice,” and tell the magnified tale of how 
the treatment did not save somebody’s 
hogs. If they talk silos they deplore the 
fact that these editors and college fellows 
always try to increase the amount of farm 
work they must do. Then after the thing 
is old they will come crawling onto the 

on of advancement from behind to be 
on hand to knock on the next improve- 
ment. 


I would rather hear almost any other 
sound than a call of “fire.” It sends the 
shivers up and down my spine quicker 
than any thing else I know. No heatin 
outfit should in its winter’s work unti 
after a thorough inspection. This is es- 
pecially true in the farm home where 
there is so little fire protection. Every 
farm home ought by all means to have a 
hand fire extinguisher on hand ready for 
service any minute. If one does not have 
it pb eg 9 and a fire comes, he will always 

is negligence. The buying of a 
fire ion anlinanihes is like insuring the build- 
ings—one of the things to be done first. 


Here in northern Iowa we have a bounti- 
ful corn crop. It is our turn now. Those 
wet years w en the dry parts of the coun- 
try were happy with big crops we were 
wading arou nd i in the water for a few 
nubbins. Now the season has changed 
and our tile drains are in and we are get- 
ting our inning.—Geo. W. Godfrey, Ia. 





FARMERS -MERCHANTS—AGENTS 


ATTENTION! 2, 






BIG, 


DO YOU WANT THIS 1914 MODEL 


REE 


PERMANENT, PAYING BUSINESS BESIDES 


We want a man in each community to help us out a 


little on a wonderful new plan. 
Wilbur’ s Stock Tonic and entire line of guaranteed Farm Remedies 
to a million more farmers and stock raisers. We want Special Agents 


We want to introduce 


everywhere to handle our immense retail business and we will equip these agents with latest model Ford Touring 
Cars — ABSOLUTELY FREE — and build up for them a big paying business besides. 


THIS OFFER OPEN TO YO 


No experience necessary. We teach you everything. No capital required. 


No matter who you 
are or where you live. 
Everything 


furnished. Splendid chance to make $3000 to $5000 a year and this automobile FREE, besides. Write us at once, 
today! Don't put it off. Full details of our plan, how to - started, etc., will be sent at once. Send a postal or letter right away. 


WILBUR STOCK FOOD CO. * 


719 Michigan Street, Milwaukee, Wis. 
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Take My New Engine 
Y —Use It 90 Days 


y 
A 


B. 
Sy 
MN, : 


a 






— 








Ps 


l’ll Save You $50 to $300 | nat 


to save you at least that much in the first cost alone. 
it costs to 
salesmen or middiemen. bn 





You pay me just 


U8 


90 
Pres Teial 


20, 000 "REASONS 


farmers now using Gallo- 
way Engines. Twenty thousand others have had exactl 
the same experiences. These are men just like popeee™. 
Before ought Galloway they in exactly the 







Seuthett Detinatne from 








Engine iast week and it is all sight. 
dandy engine. 


I like your engine dandy. 


Mt. Vernen, S.D. I must say the engine 


Fred Ruthardt, 
is all right. I saved about one 


from you. I don't want to be without the engine, not at 
all. I use it for shelling corn and grinding feed. 


cet?” 


ter Keep it working 


nee 





same -f Jy You will say exactly the 
same as they do after you get your Galloway. 

Mich. I received my Galloway 
Everybody ners itisa 


Some of m Yy~ 
engines by paying $400 for a9 b. Pp. and for a 10 h. Dp. 


uh y 





pareve 


T'll sell you a Gallow 
aes (tT one very small mF me ie 






ty fe 


lar of an man’s mon 
When a . will tel the 


AND Y¥! KN WORD is always 


My force of high 
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buying 








The Only V Way Is the Galloway 


way to buy an engine, and it’s the only way that’s absolutely ay 
A that's. 8 the only wa ny wh IT oe sell an engine,because I won't keep a dol- 
would rather the cash. 


aman aay Fue -4y sad not until then do I con 
Bald eee Sep aks dcastcsteaes ct ene hebadkly bamkaceed tyres 


$5,000 Challenge—$25,000 Guarantee 


I Sass every promine, every statement + oaty claim with $5,000 in cash. 
t t 
iT pro ery one ¥ py cos comers by a att sysrantes ¢  Piagolate cation 


Special Service Bureau FREE 


Engine Ex are at command 
Pop det brea py Wg ge 
iw 


= So canes bast te tehandinton on ph ah use one to best 5 
& power answ' completely any question about the care 
and be of an engine. This is abso! zh whether peu bay o Galloway or not. 


BaF important! Get My 1913 Proposition 


mal ty a yt 1 ty Fve ast a ptanty 


Engine Book FF FREE / 


wpe ad | arty ge 4 away. 


waits 


For. one of the wonderful new 1913 Model Galloway Gasoline Engines 


—use it right — your own farm for one month, two months or three months 
free. Writ 
a once for m fee nit sedintety) But ont t the Fh and eatyie ens! engine you 





engine aean tomes gestae 
eoeee eape 


I'll make you an actual 
resent of $50 to $300. 
‘ll positively guarantee 
factory where it is made. 


direct from m 
bers, wholesalers, retailers, 


—~sy are no 

















have my en 





asaleas made, 





















you may ant yous ee owe wee 
Tean’t explain it now, but I tell ail about it in 8 
wee vag se Mail 


Frank Peck, Dorchester, Neb. My Galloway Gasoline lle CSc be aE eal - 
at ~ sy! _— “ \ for me. . — 4 =a, taaws wood WM. GALLOWAY co. f.: 
in ee ave no trouble with it. It mple 0 ES, es va = 
and caay to start. My twelve-y oe | 85 Galloway Station, WATERLOO, IA, ro. 


Engines Carried in Stock at Chicago, Kansas City, Council Bluffs Minneapolis and Winnipeg. 








PRESERVATION OF FENCE POSTS 

I used to have a great deal of trouble 
with my fence posts, because they would 
be in the ground only a comparatively 
short time before they would begin to de- 
cay near the surface of the ground, and 
then it was but a little while before 
they were valueless except for fire-wood. 
Sometimes this decay would be above the 
surface, but most of the time it was a few 
inches below. 

Now, cedar or oak posts are mighty ex- 
pe nsive and I tried using maple and birch 
posts, but they didn’t last anywhere near 
as long as the others and it seemed to me 
I was doing nothing but cut and peel 
fence posts. I tried painting, and char- 


ring, but it didn’t do any good. 
Now, it costs just about as much to cut 
and peel a maple post as it does a cedar, 


and as they didn’t last as long, although 
I hated to, I was going back to the old 
expensive hard woods, when I happene 
to hear of another farmer in a neighbor- 








ing town who was using creosote for stop- 
ping the decay of his posts, and one 
day I drove over to find out how he did it. 
e showed me his method of applying 
the creosote. He had two large iron tanks, 
which would hold about t barrels, 
set on end about 2 feet from each other; 
into each he’d pour enough creosote to 
cover one end of th he posts 6 inches above 
where the ground would come when they 
were set. ie’ ’d build a fire under one of 
the tanks and get the creosote inside 
boiling. Then the posts, which had been 
eeled and seasoned, were put in and 
oiled for an hour. Then they were 
shifted to the tank of cold creosote, where 
he would leave them two hours. Taking 
them from the hot creosote and putting 
them into the cold, makes the creosote 
penetrate deeper. This is because of the 
condensation and contraction of the 
liquid and gases as they cool. A cross 
beam was placed over the tanks and the 





posts were easily lifted into and from the 


tanks by means of a block and tackle 
hung from this beam. 

I went home and built one of these 
plants and it cost me just $14.35, and I’ve 
more than made that amount by treat- 
ing posts for my neighbors. The cost for 
treating by this method i is about 5 cents 
a post, and it is worth many times the 
cost. 

I use nothing but the best of creosote, 
and insist on its containing not more than 
3 per cent of water. It should have a 
specific gravity of at least 1.04 at 6C de- 
grees C. I buy it in large quantities now, 
but I started with a fifty-gallon barrel, 
which treated about one hundred posts.— 
Gurdon Mead. 


Economical buying depends upon be- 
ing well tahermed. You can be well in- 
formed by reading the advertisements in 
each issue of Successful Farming and send- 
ing for catalogs of things in which you are 
inte 
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PRAIRIE HILLS AND HOLLOWS 





HE 


people of the Southwest can 
now take stock and see what 1913 has 
left on the shelves, They are not near- 
ly so badly off as they thought during 


those burning days of late August and 
early September. 


The writer has weathered three drouths 
west of the Missouri river: 1894, 1901 
and 1913. Of the three 1894 was the 
worst not only because of the failure of 
crops, but because practically nothing 
could be obtained for the animals that had 
to be sacrificed. 


In 1894 we saw good killing heifers and 
cows sold for $1.25 and $1.50 a hundred 
pounds and the buyer acted as though he 
was doing the seller a favor when he took 
them. In 1913 such cattle sold on the 
farm at from $5 to $6 a hundred even in 
the dryest days of this dry year. 


We heard a man of good judgment say | 


other day that the drouth of 1913 
all it cost the people of this 
section of Kansas because of the great 
number of fine wells that were found. 
That would be a high price to pay for 
them, to be sure, but who can say that a 
never failing well is not worth $1,000 to 
the average 160-acre farm which had al- 
ways been scant on water before. 


the 


was worth 


The man who dug a well chis year 
which furnished a good flow of water 
rests secure that he has a never failing 
well. They say that never before has 
underground water been so scarce and 
that if plenty was found this year there 
will always be plenty. It certainly looks 
that way. 


For four years the rainfall in the South- 
west has been much less than usual and 
during those four years very few ground 
soaking rains fell. It was this fact that 
caused so many wells to give a scant 
supply; was not the 100-degree tem- 
mnt Eig that did it; it was the four- 
year searcity of supply. 


In the bulk of the wells in this section 
of country the water is found at a depth 
of 10 to 30 feet. Many say this is too 
shallow for a permanent water supply 
and cite the cases of Iowa and Illinois 
where the shallow water supply of the first 
settlers failed and where deep wells later 
had to be drilled. 


It is possible that our well supply 
which comes from no greater depth than 
25 feet may fail in years to come, but this 
is the first year since 1860 that it has done 


so. And the wells did not entirely fail, 
either. Their supply was reduced one- 
half and the thirst of the cattle was 


multiplied by three; it was this which 
caused the trouble. 


When a man has to haul water for cat- 
tle he is apt to take more note of what they 
drink than the man who has only to turn 
on mill and let it pump until their 
thirst is satisfied, One farmer near here 
kept track of the water his cattle drank 
during the hottest weather and said that 
every milk cow and every cow raising a 
calf would drink a 30-gallon barrel full 
every 24 hours. At this rate the man who 


the 


is hauling water for 80 head of cattle and 


15 head of horses is apt to find his hands 
full. 


But it is a fact that more good wells 
were found during that terribly hot month 
of August than in all the years that have 
past since 1901. This alone helps to take 
off the sting of the corn failure and in 
years to come those who were so fortunate 
as to find plenty of living water will look 
back on 1913 as not a bad year after all. 
In passing, let us say that the water sup- 

ply on this farm was more than doubled 
Sonien the drouth. 


Last March the assessor found in this 
county almost 30,000 head of cattle. 
Since that time many steer herds have been 
sold and many calves born. Perhaps it 
would be safe to say that there are now in | 
this county 25,000 head of cattle of all 
ages and that there is plenty of feed to 





| discouraged over the failure of the corn. 


take every head through until green grass 
comes next spring. This feed consists 
of about all the corn, which was put 
either in the silo or the shock, the first 
and second crops of alfalfa—there were no 
more this year—and the xafir. 


All hay is very high here now and many 
say that it will not pay to feed alfalfa to 
cattle. Perhaps it will not, but we are 
going to feed what we have. As to the 
prairie hay, that is a different matter. 
There is no question but what prairie 
hay would be fed at a loss if any at all is 
given to cattle. We have never ranked 
it very high as cattle feed and when it 
brings $15 a ton delivered in town we 
are ready to let it go. For cattle feed we | 
do not think it worth so much per ton as | 
good corn fodder, 





When it was seen that the corn crop | 
was going to be a failure the first thought 
of many was the seed for next year. Most 
farmers had old corn from which seed 
could be picked, but many did not fancy 
using seed two years old, and made plans 
to get seed from fields which produced a 
little corn. We will get our own seed from 
the lower parts of the fields and think we 
can secure enough there. Should we not 
be able to we shall not hesitate to plant 
two-year-old corn. 


Although chinch bugs were bad this 
year many are planning on sowing quite | 
an acreage of oats next spring because 
they need the early feed. Some are hop- 
ing that the drouth will kill the bugs, 
but we don’t expect that. Those who hope | 
they will be killed base their idea on the 
fact that the bugs had nothing green 
to eat after the corn was cut. 





We take this time and place to assure 
our friends of Successful Farming that the 
people of the Southwest are in no way 


They are ready to go ahead when next 
spring comes and practically every man 
expects to harvest the best crop in years. 
They say that big crops always follow 
such a failure and in this idea seem to have 
past experience to back them up. A 
pulverizing drouth like that of 1913 


|in some way but I have become 
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BUILT RIGHT 


Stomach, Nerves and Thinker Relieved by 
ee Food 


1913 


The tution of persons whose ail- 
ments were such that no other food could 
be retained at all, is large and reports 
are on the increase. 

“For 12 years I suffered from dyspepsia, 
finding no food that did not distress me,”’ 
writes a Wis. lady. “I was reduced from 
145 to 90 Ibs., gradually growing weaker 
until I could leave my bed only a short 
while at a time, and became unable to 
speak aloud. 

“Three years ago I was attracted by an 
article on Grape-Nuts and decided to 
try it. 

“My stomach was so weak I could not 
take cream, but I used Grape-Nuts with 
milk and lime water. It helped me from 
the first, building up my system in a 
manner most astonishing to the friends 
who had thought my recovery imp ssible. 

“Soon I was able to take Grape-Nuts 
and cream for breakfast and lunch at 
night, with an egg and Grape-Nuts for 
dinner. 

“T am now able to eat fruit, meat and 
nearly all vegetables for dinner, but fond- 


|ly continue Grape-Nuts for breakfast 


supper. 

“At the time of beginning Grape-Nuts I 
could scarcely speak a sentence without 
changing words around or ‘talking crooked’ 
80 
strengthened that I no longer have that 
touble.” 

Name given by Postum Co., 
Creek, Mich. 

“There’s a reason,” and it is explained 
in the little book, “The Road to Well- 
ville,” in pkgs. 

Ever read the above letter? A new 
one appears from time to time. They 
are genuine, true, and full of human 
interest. 
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The 
“Protector” 


See how ie rim 
protects the eyes, 
andin_back turns 
every drop on to your SBekse. 
lining covers ears if th 
folds inside when not needed. 
rolled 







Its soft flannel 
© rain is cold or 


carried in the A Se .. 
A fine complement to your Fish Brand 
Reflex Slicker, and just as waterproof 


at stores that sell Fish Prand 
75 cents goods, or sent prepaid on 
receipt 0," price 
A. J. TOWER CO. .. BOSTON 
Tower Canadian Limited, Toronto 
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Try A Pair 30 Days At Our Risk 
Millions of men throughout the land tried their 
first pair of HEADLIGHT overalls at our risk; and 
liked them So well that they have been buying 


more ever since. 

Go to your dealer. Ask for a pair of HEAD- 
LIGHT overalls. ( $1.00 per garment, $1.25 
in Canada). Wear them thirty days. Lf you do 
not find them the most comfortable, convenient 
and satisfactory overalls you ever had on, take 
them back, an t your money. Any one of our 
5,000 dealers will make good this guarantee. 

HEADLAGHT over: are big and roomy, a 
looking and weil made. They stand the hardest 
kind of wear or washing tes’ 

f, for ag reason, you should a like he HEADLIGHTS, we 


tof thirty days’ 
jour dseler dows nat bapdip team oem guios Gan ond 









certainly puts the land in fine condition. 





D-CAl & CO. DETROIT, MICH. 
The World’s Greatest Overall Factories 





Don’t get the idea that we are going to 





have a dreary Thanksgiving down here 
in Kansas.—H. C. Hatch, Kan. 











Please mention our guarantee when 


writing to advertisers. 























A GOOD, HOME-MADE GATE 


The illustration below will enable any 
farmer with a saw, an auger, ax, hammer 
and chisel, to construct a gate that is not 
only cheap, but neat and substantial. 
The total cost of the gate, outside of the 
labor, which would @ small item, is 
about $1.25. 
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ref- 
erably native lumber, or a piece hewn from 


A, 2x4 timber, 8 feet in length, 


a native tree. B, brace-wire running to 
2x4 at ony: end of gate. C, boards, 
1x4, 12 feet long. D, 1x4-inch brace- 
board, to strengthen gate. E, 2-foot tim- 
ber, 6 inches in diameter, set in ground, 
circular mortise 1 inch across and 3 
inches deep in top, into which tenon (f) 
works, allowing a free and easy swing of 
the gate. G, strap of iron (preferably a 
wagon tire), to hold gate rigid and up- 
right. The 2x4 timber should have a 
notch cut into it for the strap of iron to 
work in without slipping up and down, or 
making the gate “bind” when being 
opened or shut. While the gate can be 
put together with common nails, it is 
much more preferable to bolt all con- 
necting parts, as it will thus be stronger, 
last longer and be easier to repair.—M. C. 


THE FARM WORK-SHOP 
From the necessities of situation, 


farmers as a class are handy with tools. 
Being distant from repair shops has ren- 
de them self-dependent for repairing 
most of the many Rttle breaks that are 
liable to occur in tools and implements, as 
well as in gates, hinges and the more per- 
manent fixtures. The possession of a few 
tools for each kind of work and a suitable 
room with bench and places for work 
would render the farmer still more inde- 
pendent of outside assistance. 

A room in an old building, a granary, 
barn, or other outbuilding, with 4 stove 
for heating it in cold weather would 
equip the farmer with ashop. It should 
have one side open by two or more wia- 
dows to the South, so as to get tne full 
advantage of the sunlight. bench 10 
or 12 feet long should be placed along this 
side. It should be equipped with & vise 
for holding ae dulee work, other- 
wise it should be of smooth top, un- 
painted or oiled. 

A few carpenter’s tools, a hand saw, a 
pane or two, brace and set of selected 
yits, steel square, chisels, and others will 
be found most useful for a first investment 
provided the tools may not all be pur- 
chased at once. Later an awl, brads, two 
or three wooden lasts, and a “horse’’ for 
holding the shoe, or harness, will be au 
excellent addition for mending objects in 
leather. A small anvil, bellows, etc., 
which may be had already put together, 
make a useful addition for repairing the 
many little breaks in bolts, chains, and 
the other iron parts of various tools and 
implements. Books that explain the use 
of all these tools and many others cost but 
a few cents and by their study the farm- 
er may soon attain skill sufficient to do 
most if not all his own repairing in wood, 
metals and leather—a_ skill that saves 


many hours of time and dollars.—C. L. C. 
(We can supply you with such books.—Editor.) 





We are glad to inform subscribers as to 
the reliability of advertisers whose an- 
nouncements they do not find in Suc- 
cessful Farming. 
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t GUARANTEE BOND ce eeeereres : 
SUCCESSFUL FARMING 
PUBLISHING COMPANY 
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This is to certify that we guarantee to all subscribers to Successful F that they will 
teceive fair and honest treatment from advertisers in Successful Farming to whose announce- 
ments they may reply. In case of dishonest or unfair treatment on the part of any advertiser 
toward any subscriber to Successful Farming, we shall make caretul investigation and if the 
charges are sustained we guarantee to the subscriber that a fair and proper adjustmeny of the 
matter wil] be made. When you buy things advertised in Successful Farming, either direct or 
through the dealer, you take nochance. Everything advertised in Successful Farming is backea 
by the advertiser and by Successful Farming. 

This guarantee constivutes an insurance policy against dishonest or unfair — on the 
pert of any advertiser in Successful Farming toward any subscriber to Successful Farming. 

he o7 condition that we make is thay tue unfair dealing be definitely proven and that it he 
re to us within 30 days from its occurrence so that we may investigate the facts while 
they are fresh. Keep this guarantee bond with your other valuable papers. 
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more than $50,000 worth of advertising because we could not afford to place this guarantee 
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back of it. 
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P.S. In order to make ourselves absolutely safe on this bond, we have refused in one year 
. Ss 
Mention Successful Farming’s guarantee when writing to advertisers. 
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MARKETING FARM PRODUCE 


By L. J. MEREDITH 














FTER producing something to sell 
A and meeting all the requirements 

of economy and skill, there still 
remains the vitally important question 
of how to market it. Different methods 
of selling are followed by different farmers. 
Location, class of production and the de- 
mands of the markets must be constantly 
studied. The rapidly increasing popula-| !8 
tion and the increasing fastidiousness of 
customers is making the marketing prob- 
lem, as ards fruits, vegetables, eggs, 
poultry ood dairy products more complex 
every year. So exacting have many deal- 
ers and consumers become in their de- 
mands for better goods that the producers 
must study their fancies, analyze them 
and translate them, so that they can ap- 
ply them to the marketing of the many 
products they have to sell. To further 
complicate the selling problem there ze 
many consumers who buy food primarily 
upon the testimony of the eye, wich is 
slocnd with form and color, ratuer than 
odor and flavor. 

One must produce just such goods as 
the market demands, and have them for 
~ at just such times as people want to 

buy. the more favorable the combina- 
tion of these circumstances, the brighter 
are the chances of success. Take to 
market only the choicest goods and find a 
special market for the poorest stuff, thus 
making a name for your products. One 
can not change people’s tastes. When a 
certain psec is popular in a market 
it will sell quicker and higher than even a 
better product with which people are not 
acquainted. One must familiarize and 
practicalize the teachings of art and 
psychology in the growing, the preparing 
and the selling of many of the products of 
the farm. 

Every Farm Needs a Salesman 

There should be a good salesman on 
every farm if the best prices are to be o 
tained for the products If the owner is 
not a good salesman, the wife or one of 
the children should be encouraged to 
look after the selling end of the business. 
One scarcely realizes how many small 
things there are about the farm that can 
be turned into money, things which in 
themselves do not amount to so much, 
but which amount to a tidy sum in the 
aggregate. A young lady who had suc- 
ceeded in paying off hundreds of dollars 
of debts left by her dead father told me 
that she had done it by having something 
to sell every week in the year, no matter 
how little it was. 
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greatest financial success on the farm 
have devoted special attention to the sell- 
ing end of the business. 


Marketing Livestock 


One of the greatest leaks in livestock 
feeding comes from putting the animals 
on Lape market in a half-fed condition. It 

ractice which robs the producer of 
poesi le profits and cheats the public of a 
= expectation of a supply of meat at.a 

v price. Small half-fed animals do 
not furnish as much meat for the con- 
sumers as do the well-conditioned ones, 
and the percentage of waste in killing is 
greater. This is another factor in favor 
of having the animals properly conditioned 
before marketing. 

As a typical example of the losses which 
occur through the marketing of half-fed 
animals I am going to relate an incident 
that ha senet Sam years ago in this 
neighbor A farmer sold a drove of 
110 hogs averaging 120 pounds on the 
Chicago market for $8, a total of $1,056, 
It is safe to say that 10 bushels of corn 
would have made a 210-pound hog out of 
one of those shotes in a few weeks. With 
corn at 50 cents a bushel the feeder, for 
$5 worth of corn, could have made one of 
those 110-pound pigs into a 210-pound 
hog worth $16.80. That drove of hogs 
would have brought $2,016 six weeks 
later, or almost double the sum received 
for the drove. The owner 
had kept the sows and boar for a year and 
cared for the sows and pigs when most care 
was needed and when risks and losses 
were greatest. When he had the drove up 
to a period where they could convert 
corn into pork with less care and risk than 
at any other time of their lives he sold 
them. By feeding the drove out to an 
average of 210 pounds he would have 
marketed them with 1,200 bushels of corn 
for $2,016, or exactly 80 cents a bushel for 
his corn. 

Local Buyers vs. Shipping 

The simplest method of selling live- 
stock for the general farmer is to sell to 
the buyers who visit your farm and make 
their selections. Men who buy in this 
way do not pay quite as high prices as 
you would be likely to get by shipping the 
same stock direct in carload lots to a large 
market, but it is many times advantage- 
ous to sell less than a carload in this way. 
In dealing with these country buyers a 
man has an opportunity to exercise his 
talent as a salesman for they are very 
shrewd business men and are out to drive 








The question of marketing the many 
small products of the farm is a serious one. 
Unless there is a good salesman it can 
hardly be profitable, and if the salesman 
an able-bodied man, whose being 
away from the farm means neglect of the 
larger work, it is decidedly an open ques- 
tion. But such products as fruit, vege- 
tables, poultry, eggs and dairy products 
can be profitably marketed by women 
and grown up children. As they grad- 
ually become accustomed to the business 
they will be able to find a profitable 
market for many things which could be 
profitably povsused on the farm. Farm- 
ing as a business is made up of little 


is 


the best bargain they know how with 
men who do not understand market 
classes and conditions. In every live- 
stock feeding section there are some feed- 
ers who sell their stock to the same buy- 
ers regularly, a plan which has many ad- 
vantages to both buyer and feeder. If 
a buyer feels certain of obtaining well 
finished stock which he can use to the best 
advantage, he is willing to make liberal 
concessions, and the feeder finds it 
greatly to his advantage to sell to a man 
with whom he is acquainted, in whom he 
has confidence and to whom he can sell at 
anv time his stock is in a condition to 
market. I have always made it a point 
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Ev to for Men, Women 
and Children. not delay sending for 
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buyer in my section and have always been 
able to get as good prices for my stock as 
the other feeders who have done their own 
shipping at a far greater expense. 

tt is much easier, generally speaking, 
to hit the highest market price with grain 
crops than it is with livestock. There are 
certain business interests that aim at 
certain seasons of the year to depreciate 
the prices of farm products. The grain 
farmer is less at their mercy than the stock 
farmer, because he can, as a rule, hold his 
grain for a few months until the market 
suits him. The stockman can not do this 
with his cattle, sheep and hogs to any- 
thing like the same extent. Cattle, sheep 
and hogs must go when they are ready for 
market. It is best to sell when they are 
ready, that is, when they have reached a 
weight at which they can be sold at a 
profit. The only advice that it is safe to 
offer on this point is to avoid being a 
market crank, and to sell livestock when 
it is properly conditioned. ‘There is a 
large expense connected with holding fat 
stock and in many instances the market 
goes the wrong way. Every farmer knows 
that with corn at, say 50 cents, he is as- 
suming the role of a speculator by hold- 
ing a bunch of stock for a higher market, 
after the most of the grain is taken for the 
food of support and the food of increase 
becomes a diminishing quantity, dimin- 
ished to such an extent that he can not 
make a profitable gain on his stock. 

In shipping livestock to market one 
should take care to assort and e the 
animals as to size, form and condition, It 
is always the evenly developed animals 
that possess high quality that bring the 
top market prices. Stock that is marketed 
in a mixed and uncouth condition must be 
assorted and gradeJ as to quality before it 
will bring its real value. No man need 
spend much time in any one of the large 
markets to discover that uniformity and 

uality are two potent factors in securing 
the top market price for livestock. The 
grades into which livestock is sorted vary 
somewhat in different markets, but the 
standard grades are about the same every- 
where. In no market is it possible to pass 
a poorly conditioned animal for properly 
conditioned. The man who ships to 
market or sells to a buyer a bunch of 
mixed stock is sure to sufler the losses re- 
sulting from grading and sorting. It is 
apparent that in the future all livestock 
will be sold on a basis of quality. 


THIS YEAR’S LESSON 

Each year adds its lessons to the Ameri- 
can farmer. Our ially valuable les- 
son this year is, per , the security of 
diversified farming. In our immediate 
county, state and immediate neighboring 
states drouth is telling us in no uncer- 
tain tones that we should no longer de- 
pend upon one crop for a livelihood. 

To illustrate, our wheat, oats and po- 
tatoes are a very fair crop. Ow corn is al- 
most a total failure. Many a /armer will 
not raise enough corn to feed his horses, 
to say nothing of making any profit from 
the venture. It is very doubtful if some 
farmers will make enough money to pay 


the interest on the mortgages they owe. 
Much if not all this condition will be due 
to our methods of farming. We must 


raise a variety of crops if we are to do 
well. The one crop method is not the 
wise policy. We should not confine our- 
selves to a one crop method, but raise a 
little of many kinds. 

Do not confine yourself to alfalfa alone, 
or wheat, or oats, or corn, or hogs, or 
cattle, or horses, or early potatoes, or 
early peaches, or apples, but instead raise 
a few hogs, a few calves, a few sheep, some 
early and late corn, peaches, apples. Varie- 
ty should be our wehwerd, our motto 
and our guide, if we are to steer clear of 
scarcity, want and hard times. Diversi- 
fied farming will produce an abundance in 
off as well as good years.—J. W., Kans. 
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get a lot 
more fun 
out of the bi- 
cycle if it is 
equipped with the 
New e 
Coaster e. 


It halves the ling and makes 
cycling a healthful, invigorating 
sport—gives absolute control of the 
wheel—makes all roads easy and safe— 
you ride all day and coast half way. 


You may get a bicycle for Christmas. If so, see 
that it is equipped with a 


NEW DEPARTURE 


Coaster 
Brake 


THE HEART OF THE BIKE 


If you have a bicycle now. go to your dealer or repair attach 
New Departure quickly ot uli’he cote 7a, : 


NEW DEPARTURE MFG. CO.. BRISTOL, CONN. 
| The Brake That Brought The Bike Back | 


Treat Your Shoes 
With Dri-Foot 


and Forget 
Rubbers 

























































































































































































please if you treat your shoes two 
or three times a season with 


Waterproofing for Shoes 
Keeps the leather soft, pliable, water- 


proof; makes shoes wear longer; 
doesn't make them sticky or 


















oily; doesn't ctgnee. ~ can 
e. 
es tan shee. In Canada 35e 
Get a can at 
the shoe store 
or of your general 
store keeper. If 
they haven't it, send 


us theirnames and 25¢ 
and we'll supply you, 
FITZ CHEMICAL CO. 

679 Broad Street Phillipsburg, N. J. 


Marlin: 
REPEATING RIFLES 


Armed with a ZZzr/Zm you can go after moose, bear, 
deer, with nerve and confdence, for ins are 


ae dependable. 

in all popular big game caliberr—guns of accuracy, 
and power. syhon iesdebGunkiowtiea bene 
quick, reliable ZZar/im lever action. All have the modem solid-top, 
side-ejecting construction, which keeps out rain, snow, twigs, sand, dirt; 
the empty shells cannot possibly be thrown in the shooter’ 
critica | moment. Zlarlin accuracy is 

For smaller Tarlin \ever action ing rifles in 
22 to 44-40 calibers; pump action © rifles in 22 and 25 Fim Fire, 
-25-20 and .32-20 calibers; repeating shotguns, 12 and 16 gauges. 


rece (te ce Ste Marlin Brearms Ca, Willow Street 


Every dollar you spend with our advertisers helps us to make a better 
| paper for you. Please take the trouble to mention Successful Farming. 
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Y subject presupposes that the 

M soil of the American farm is in a 

state of captivity or bondage, 

ind that vetch is the savior that will rescue it from thraldom. 

Ever since the soil has been subjected to cultivation by man 

t has been so treated that, if it could talk, it certainly would 

exclaim, “‘Rescue my poor remains from vile neglect!” ‘Though 

not being able to talk, yet it has in actions spoken louder than 
by words, as 






VETCH—A SOIL REDEEMER 


By WM. C. SMITH 
Author of “The Book of Vetch,” etc. 





has in her history. A condition of worn 
and worn-out soils, compared to the 
conditions of tariff, currency reform 
and other great reforms agitating our people today, makes these 
other questions pale into insignificance; for if our soils be not 
fertile, we have no need of a tariff or a currency, for the pros- 
perity of a nation is built upon its soil; if it be fertile the 
nation is great and prosperous, and if it be poor, the nation is 
weak and its 

eople become 





shown by its re- 
fusal to grow 
crops that pay 
even the price 
of tillage. The 
abandoned 
farm is an estab- 
lished fact. The 
soil’s inability to 
produce as heav- 
ily per acre as it 
did when first 
brought into 
cultivation is an 
established fact 
Thedecreasing 
production per 
acre each year is 
an established 
fact. 

The writer waa 
born upon a corn- 
belt farm that 
was rescued from 
a heavy timber 
growth by his 
father, a pioneer. 
Its soil was. rich 
in every element 
of fertility, yet 
the writer saw 
this farm, within 
a period of fifty years, ~~ from the most fertile soil, producing 
crops of corn of a hundred or more bushels per acre, and other 
crops in proportion, to a state of soil exhaustion, when it did 
not produce twenty bushels of corn to the acre, and other crops 
in the same proportion. And I have seen scores of other 
farms pass from the top notch of fertility to the low state of 
W aed fertility that now do not grow crops that pay the price 
of the labor put forth to produce them. And in the years that 
I have spent preaching the doctrine of worn and worn-out 
soils and how to restore them, I have received hundreds of let- 
ters from owners of these worn-out soils from all parts of our 
land, pleading for someone to come over into the Macedonia of 
worn-out soils and help to redeem them. 


So with the things that I have seen with my own eyes, and 
with the piteous pleadings that have been made to me, ring- 
ing in my ears, is it any wonder that I should become indi t 
when someone says that the soil is under no captivity or er 
age, that it yet has all the elements of fertility, and all that is 
necessary to make it produce the paying crop is to install a 
system of crop rotation, the rotation 
of clover, corn, wheat, oats, etc., clover 
coming into the rotation about once in 
every four years, with hay and seed 
crops removed and the stubble pastured 
until it requires a magnifying glass to de- 
tect any remaining. And yet these soil 
builders overlook the startling fact that 
in the communities where this system of 
crop rotation has been most practiced, 
we have the greatest number of aban- 
doned farms and worn and worn-out 
soils. And clover finally refuses to grow 
upon them. But why waste words to 
prove a fact that is evident to every 
observant owner of land, except the 
large greedy land owner and soil robber 
who continues to rob his soil that he may cram his coffers with 
more soil blood money. 





A siagie plant. 


Chere are many unfortunate farmers carrying the burden of 
insufficient capital to properly operate or build up their farms, 
who have fallen into that listless, hopeless state like the high- 
landers of the South, that seem to make no effort to lift them- 
selves from their environment, and their farms are hastening 
to take their places with the abandoned class. And do not de- 
ceive yourselves in believing that these cases are rare; the 
writer can show you hundreds of them even in the rich corn 
belt. 

' The Most Important Question 

Che writer is not a pessimist or an alarmist, but he knows a 
condition when he sees it, so he does not hesitate to declare that 
our country is facing the most serious condition today that she 








Hairy vetch as it appears on the “Vetchfalfa” farm. 


ike the more 
than half starved, 
listless, _unambi- 
tious inhabitants 
of poor India, 
victims of an ex- 
hausted soil, who 
long for death, be- 
lieving that 
somewhere 
beyond this 
world’s existence 
there is a land 
where they will be 
better fed. 

For years I 
have been dream- 
ing and preachin 
the doctrine o 
green manuring 
for the American 
farm. Yes, I have 
been praying that 
it may become 
the corner stone 
of farm opera- 
tions, believing it 
to be the only sure 
foundation of a 
permanent sys- 
tem of agricul- 
ture. It is the cheapest method of soil restoration and soil 
me It can be made available on every farm and made 
adaptable to every acre. Depending upon stock farming for 
soil restoration, or soil building, is impracticable for the reasons 
that the combined stock of the United States do not furnish 
enough manure for more than one-tenth of our soils, and the 
further reason that if it were possible to stock every farm with 
enough stock to furnish enough manure for the entire farm, 
from whence would come the grain to feed the world, for man 
does not live by meat alone? There must be grain farmers as 
well as meat farmers. From whence then will the grain farmer 
who keeps only enough stock to do the work of the farm and 
furnish meat for his family, secure manure to feed the other 
nine-tenths of his soil which is crying for food out of which toe 
compound fertility for growing crops? 


Facts About Soil Building 


In soil building we must remember these salient facts. Our 
soil needs an abundance of organic matter, for years of farm- 
ing have exhausted its supply of this material. The growing of 
one green manuring crop every three or four years is not enough 
for our soils. We ought to have a heavy crop of organic mat- 
ter for them almost every year. Then, when we set about to 
select a crop for producing organic matter, we must select one 
that can be used each year, and yet not interfere with the grow- 
ing of the crop for profit, or the farmer’s use, and it should be a 
leguminous crop, so that nitrogen, one of the most needed soil 
elements, can be secured. There are but few organic matter- 
producing crops that fill these requirements. Vetch is the king 
of these crops, because it furnishes great quantities of organic 
matter, is one of the great nitrogen gatherers, and its roots re- 
lease from the rock particles of the soil the mineral elements 
— up in them, and make them available for use of the 
plant. 

In the colder parts of our country, the winter vetch can be 
sown in the corn in August after cultivation has ceased, and 
it makes the ideal cover crop for fall, winter and spring. It 
commences its growth early in the spring and is large enough 
for plowing under in time for corn planting again, which en- 
— one to plant several successive corn crops upon the same 
land. 

It also can be sown in the wheat and oats stubble, thus en- 
abling the farmer who cannot ‘afford to miss a single crop, to 
continue the growing of the crops for gain, and at the same time 
be able to sow the organic matter producing crop, and build up 
the fertility of his land. This is not a matter of theory with the 
writer. It has been a matter of practice, and it has enabled him 
to grow upon worn soil crops of corn for six successive years, and 
to build up his worn soil to a most fertile stage. There is no 


other farm procedure known to the writer that will allow the 
growing of as many corn crops for as many consecutive years, 
Continued on page 39 
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; FILLING THE TILE DITCH P The enclosed subscription speaks my opinion ~ Your editorials on the tax money and where it 
Hitch a team on your disc pulverizer and drive | of Successful Farming. I think you print the | £°¢s are all right. You hit the nail square on the 


along side of the ditch, letting half of the disc a headin every one of them. I wish every voter in 
un on the loose dirt thrown up by the tiler. If| cleanest, cheapest and most practical paper I} the state could read them. The taxes are getting 


you have not tried it you will be surprised to see know of The one objection is that it doesn't | too high in this state anyway, and no show of stop 
Sow quickly and easily it can be done.—-E. K. K., | come often enough.—E. I. Phillips. ping.—W. H. Ratcliff 
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Pil Help You Prevent Your Losses 
V’'it Get Rid of the Worms in Your Stock 


ru Prove it Sixty Days Before You Pay 


NOW is the Time for you to get rid of the deadly stomach and free 
intestinal worms—the peststhat sap the strength and vitality of your 
farm animals, making them easy victims of choleraand other diseases, 


Read these Letters. They prove that ‘‘a stitch in time saves nine,” 


“A lot of hogs died in this county from swine “As the hog cholera me all through 
plague or cholera. Some of them were within this section, [ have been feeding Sal-Vet to my 
three miles of me, but I have been feeding Sal- hogs. Since’ then, I never saw them in better 
Vet and have not lost a single hog.’"—D. A. condition, in spite of the fact that all around 


ROSS, Kingman, Kansas, Breeder of Pure Bred me the cholera is =< them off by the 
Poland Chinas. hundreds.” —W. J. BR S, Diggs, Virginia 


Hogs free from worms are best protected against Cholera and 
Swine Plague and most apt to recover when attacked. Read the letters in the 
next column. Worms are your grea.est enemies—worse than cholera— 
they are everlastingly stealing your stock profits—weakening your farm animals 
and keeping them from putting on flesh. And worst of all in times like this when 
cholera Coshe out in your neighborhood, you may lose hundreds of dollars in a 
few days just because your animals have been robbed of their fighting strength 
and vitality by worms. 























The Great Worm Destroyer and Conditioner 
will drive out these pests quick, I'll prove it on your own farm with the money 
in your pocket. Worms can’t live where Sal-Vet is used. It is the best kind 
of cholera insurance you can find, It will put every animal on your place in a 
thrifty condition. They’ll gain faster—grow into money quiclet, make you 
more profit. Read my offer. 
- 


Pet Paad Ya Oke a! 
ii Feed ¥ Our SIGCK 





. . » Mime 
60 Days Before You Pay 
en ES 


If you will fill out the coupon below— 
of stock J, a : 

mail it to me, I will ship you enoug -Vet to 

s. . EML }.st them 60 days. You simply pay the small amenave years and was former! 


tell me how many head 


» freight charge when it arrives. Let your stock | 2) Gino State Dair 


: = -~ i) Sm *". 
€ > ey es F ro x aD 4 bat & a Ren £ 
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“I believe SAL-VET saved my hogs, as 
there was cholera through the country and all 
around here, but not one of mine has been 
sick. I feel as though I cannot afford to do 
without SAL-VET.” G. W. Cummins, 

R. No. 1, Cincinnati, lowa 


“Last year I lost all of my hogs from cholera. 
This fall and winter I have been feeding ‘‘Sal- 
Vet” and lost none. - 

Cleveland Rice, Scott, Ohio 


*“‘My neighbors, who have NOT fed “Sal- 
Vet" have all kinds of trouble with their hogs 
—many of them getting lame and stiff, and 
would not eat. I think “Sal-Vet ’ is great stuff. 

Harry E. Townley, Cambridge Springs, Pa. 


“T have fed “Sal-Vet” to my sick hogs and 
found it very beneficial. Before your remedy 
arrived nine of my hogs died. Since feeding 
the preparation I lost but one more and the 
balance are in fine hearty condition.”’ 

(Signed) Joseph Walter, 
Route No. 2, Box 33 A. Freeburg, Il 


I have just finished feeding the 200 pound 
barrel of ‘“‘Sal-Vet."" My hogs are the onl 
ones left in this immediate locality. I haven't 
lost one. James F. Martin, 

Little York, Tl. 


“TI did not for a minute expect such results 
as I obtained from your SAL-VET. It expelled 
More worms from my hogs than it would take 
to fill the keg it came in. I will order more 
soon for it is a great preparation.” 

Geo. B. Coffinbarger, 
Shephardstown, W. Va. 


“When I received your SAL-VET my hogs 
were very unthrifty—but they did not stay 
that way long after feeding SAL-VET. I never 
had pigs do so well. They were soon in top 
condition. My horses also improved on it fine. 
It sure does get rid of the worms. Please send 
me another barrel at once. 

D. P. Copp, Carroll, Iowa 


“T had a lot of sick hogs and I lost five of 
them. I began feeding them SAL-VET, my 
losses stopped and the hogs soon got into a 
fine, healthy condition. 

“SAL-VET did the same for my sheep and 
horses and several of my neighbors have had 
the same experience with it.” 

VP. Underwood, Roachdale, Ind. 








Mr. SIDNEY R. FEIL 


Pres. The S. R. Feil Co. 


more than 


y t 
to Dr. Nathan Rosewater former Chemist of 
and Food Commission. 
genuine SAL-V 60 days before you pay. 


run to it freely according to directions and at the end of pi My ta 


60 days, report results. If Sal-Vet does not do what 





I claim I'll cancel the charge. You won’t owe mea PRICES 40 Ibe., $2.25: 100 Ibs. $5.00: 


SIDNEY R. FEIL, President 


$13.00: 500 Ibs., $21.12. Speciat discount for 
large quantities. 

No order filled for less than 40 Ibs. on 60 days 
offer. Never sold in bulk; only in Trade-Marked 





.R.FEIL COMPANY, Mtg. Chemists | “Se-Ver" Pecksce. 
ee Dept. S. Olovelene, Ohio Stn Siertsten emacs ee 
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By KENYON L. 


HE good roads question in all its 
I phases has been discussed for a 
quarter of a century. One might 
suppose that the problem was solved. 
The agitation has resulted in the estab- 
lishment of several systems of highway 
building, by individual states, that are 
models of their kind. Thousands of miles 
of macadam road have. been constructed, 
and other thousa: Js of miles are in pros- 
pect. In many states the ordinary coun- 
try highways have been greatly improved. 
Yet one who travels about the country 
can not fail to be impressed with the fact 
that the great majority of highways used 
by the farmers themselves, for their own 
urposes, have not been greatly improved 
in the last quarter of a century. 
The building of state highways must 
necessarily help the farmers in the ter- 
ritory through which they pass. Trav- 
elers, however, receive quite as much bene- 
fit therefrom as do those who reside near 
it, and use the highway for economic pur- 
»oses. The same situation exists here as 
in the ease of the interurban trolley. 
Wherever the interurban trolley has been 
constructed in a farming district it has 
benefited that region in every way, but 
it still remains essentially an interurban 
and not a rural trolley. So a state high- 
way is, in the main, essentially an inter- 
urban and not a farmers’ highway. The 
highway problem is still unsolved. 

















Poor Management 

The chief delinquency in the country 
highway situation has been the inadequate 
system of management. The system is so 
localized that it means local responsibility 
run wild. The little highway districts are, 
as a rule, supervised by men who are con- 
fessedly not highway experts. The work 
is done by the farmers themselves as a 
mere incident and always with reluctance. 
The unwillingness to make investments in 
good roads and the habitual practice of 
simply “patching up” from year to year 
results in an enormous waste. If the 
amount of labor spent upon the dirt 
roads of America by the farmers them- 
selves in the last quarter of a century 
could have been capitalized in terms of 


OOD ROADS AND GOOD 
RURAL LIFE 
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BUTTERFIELD 


had at least the beginnings of an adequate 
system of rural highways. 

It must be remembered, however, that 
the fault lies not wholly with the farmers 
themselves. A large proportion of our 
country districts have not the material 
for hard roads the year round, and they 
have not the capital te build these hard 
roads if they had the material. Until 
engineers have solved the problem of 
making cheap roads that can be used 
at all seasons we can not have an ideal 
farm highway system. 

Not a Local Issue 

It is now generally conceded also that 
the country highway is a matter of con- 
cern not alone to the people who live on 
the highway. In other words, the coun- 
try highway is not a local possession. It 
should not be, therefore, wholly a local 
investment, nor should it be wholly 
managed as a local enterprise. Outside 
aid and outside supervision must play 
their part. Just how far this principle 
should be applied is a moot question. In 
some states county highway systems 
have been developed, but with varyin 
success. In other states the theory o 
state aid has been worked out so well that 
it seems to be practically accepted as the 
chief method of management, although 
fortunately in these cases the state insists 
that communities shall do their share. 
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___ Costs 
Plaster Less! 


Before you build, investigate Bishopric Wall 


Board—tbhe substitute fo aster. W 
patents, ths are im jae under Goribe nose. 
sane Mostie, which keeps out rodents, 


he co. 
nails to studding as it comes. No 
skill needed. No drying to wait for. 


WALL BOARD 


“CAN'T CRACK, BUCKLE OR PULL LOOSE” 
sown ange. Wellones ‘Chk, siete hele, ore 
or warp. Every sheet is covered bya - 

$5,000 Anti-Warp Bond 
Saves half the cost of lath and plaster walls, 
Books, Samples, Plans Free 
eerie Piel tS book, Patel beure plans and free 


THE MASTIC WALL BOARD AND ROOFING CO. 
472 Este Avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio 
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Clark Heaters 


for WINTER DRIVING 





There is a strong movement in favor of 
national aid for good roads. It is rather 
difficult to see just why the federal gov- 
ernment should contribute to the con- 
struction of country highways, except on 
the theory that, in general, it is desirable | 
to reduce the cost of highway transporta- 
tion of farm products as well as to make 
the country more accessible and sociable, 
and that the majority of the states them- 
selves are in such condition financially 
that they need the assistance of the federal 
government. This position is perfectl 

defensible, and we are not sure but it 
forms a sufficient basis for federal aid. 
At the same time, we believe that the 
main reliance should always be placed 
upon the states themselves. State aid 
should be supplemented by local aid, and 
local management always be comple- 





permanent improvements, we would have 





















Has your county good roads to be thankful for or are you still explaining why not? 






In Wagon, Sleigh or Auto 


Durieg — weather a Cot Mentor will 
always you warm and cozy. It sup- 
e heat without e, e or smell. 
e make twenty styles of these heaters— 
some as as 90 cents. They fit in at the 
feet of any vehicle, occupy little space and 
are just the thing for real comfort. You can- 
not d or br them—they last forever. 
We guarantee that you will be well satis- 
fied or your money will be refunded. Ask 
your dealer a HEATER. 













Write tor complete free cata postal 

will bring %. Why not WRITE NOW? 

Chicago Flexible Shaft Company 
228 Ontario St., Chicago, Illinois 




















BUILDERS 
the strongest. Can fur- 
Let us estimate your bill. 

















Mention Successful Farming’s guarantee 
when writing to advertisers. 

















mented by expert and disinterested super- 
vision. 


In connection with the question of |~ 


national aid, it is rather difficult for us to 
see the advantage of constructing great 


highways at tremendous expense for long = 


distances across the country. Of course, 


an automobile trip from New York to|— 
San Francisco on a splendid highway stirs | — 


the imagination, but what real advantage 
can there be in such enormous expenditure 
on the part of the federal government 
itself? 

Note: Itis just as 


aid in count ~My 
interstate traffic, 


oe hropes for the 
ding which now 
as 3 build waterways, irrigation 


and drainage systems, or any other enterprise that 


is of general public good. Every interest bene- 
fited should chip in and help build roads. In 
twenty years Congress bestowed upon rai 
nearly 200,000,000 acres of _. 
build country roads also? —Edito 


ONLY HALF FARM BY BOOKS 


By investigation the government has 
ound out that 40 per cent of the American 


farmers believe that experience is the|@ 


only way to learn how to farm. Forty 
r cent of the farmers take no stock in 
armers’ institutes, demonstration agents, 


agricultural bulletins, farm papers, or = 


livestock journals ighty-four per cent 


of the farmers who get agricultural bul- = 


overnment to : 
carries 


yhy not help | = 





letins read them, and 48 per cent heed the 
suggestions therein contained. 
who attend farmers’ institutes 54 


At first thought these facts look dis- 
couraging. The fact that 40 per cent be- 
lieve in experience only. he fact is, 
that these 40 per cent get their ideas al- 


most altogether from neighbors. These | | 
are the farmers, if you please, who visit | | 


nearly every Sunday, and two or three 
nights out of the wee 
it up their ideas are handed from one 
to another, and much comes from the 
reading class and is handed down to theni. 

These farmers get it second or third hand, 

and many times too late to be of most use 
tothem. The fact is that this class would 
rather visit and talk over methods of 


farming than read or study it out. This 
is not so bad after all. 
Eighty-four per cent read department 


of agriculture bulletins and 48 per cent 
follow the suggestions. This looks very 
encouraging. N early one-half follow these 
suggestions. Yes, and how many neigh- 
bors copy after these 48 per cent and fol- 
low so closely as to make it difficult to tell 
the genuine. This is splendid. The 
knowledge is spread and most farmers use 
the methods to their own good uncon- 
sciously. 

Fifty-four per cent practice the methods 
advocated at farmers’ institutes. Over 
half! How many followers have these 
54 ad cent? This is encouraging, in- 


The facts of the case are that the farm 
pee and agricultural bulletins are to the 
arming interests what a head is to any 
business enterprise. These lead the way 
and deal out to their readers only the 
truest, best and most up-to-date methods 
of achievement known to our foremost 
leaders of agriculture. 

It is true that the ones who need to 
read farm papers most read them least 
and many times not at all. The best 
posted, most successful farmers cling to 
their farm paper. They do not stop at 
that but study from six to a dozen of the 
best ones they know and eagerly look for 
the next copy. The farm press is the 
most valtehis aper on the market to- 
day, and, indeed, many are the homes that 


are not having all that they should enjoy 
of this, the most valuable of all printed 
matter concerning the work of today. 
The methods advocated by the farm press 
are sane, tested and safe.—James Wiltse, 


Kans, 


Of those 3 
per | 
cent practice the methods advocated. |= 


and when you size || 
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Winner of the Glidden Tour ; 


Quality wins. Competing with many of America’s expensive and best- 
known cars, over an extremely difficult course embracing all conditions of en- 
durance—testing roads and hills, the Metz team of three regular stock cars 
was the only team that held a perfect score for the entire eight days of the 
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contest. 


A Practical Car for 
Town or Country 


h class, fully guaran- 


The METZ is a hi 
roadster Oo semi-enclosed type, 
control, 


teed 
left-hand drive A. center 


Under yy reed. conditions it travels 28 
to 32 «illes o n of it line, 100 miles 
on a pint of itubrieating oi, ‘oll, and 10,060 to 12,000 
miles 04 a single set 

Equipped with 4-cylinder 22 H. P. water- 

motor, Bosch magneto, wind shield, exten- 

sion sion top and cover al sli ag elliptic springs all 

wheels, best quality 

Goodrtc clincher Ft why Sin - 4 and gas genera- 
tor, horn, pump and tool outf 


METZ COMPAN Y; 


ile 


eae Hat! 


MORE HOG MONEY 
weight wun fous feed if watered wwoperty 


—— a was 


Ses Call sal 
yup The making of 


meempameal. IAL, MANUFACTURING 2. 
1720 Locust St. 
the best stock 


FOR SAL mere 


dairy state in the Union. 789 igeons geren en the Wisconsin 
eR ay estimate 
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H ickory. Natural 

100 ton Stilo, outbu shine pure water. or ertect itle, 
no incumbrance. 5, —' taceens cro} 

and stock if taken before Dece: 1. Might take some 
exchange in unencum! or 


H.A.Cain,R.F.D. Ma 1 focedch, Wis 
—Don’t Stop— 


to make fast the rope. Use the Burr 
Self-locking Tackle Block for all kinds 
of lifting. Booklet FREE postpaid. 
Ask your dealer or write us. 


THE BURR MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
2106 Superior Ave. N. W., Cleveland, 0. 

















METZ “22”— 


THE GEARLESS CAR 
‘‘No clutch to slip——No Sears to strip’’ 


A remarkable combination of low price, minimum cost of upkeep and the essential 
features of the strictly up-to-date car—a car that affords luxury without extravagance, 






























Equipped Complete 


S479 





Its gearless transmission entirely does away 
with gear troubles. 

Will make from 5 to 50 miles per hour on the 
high speed, and climb hilis as fast as any regu- 

tock car made. Bulit to carry either single 

or double rumble seat, if desired. 
Write for Our New Illustrated Catalog *‘S” 

Lye ys with best electric starter, 
electric electric side lights, electri¢ 
dash and tail lights’ and electric horn, the pri 
is $600.00. 

We want a representative in every city 
and town. Write for terms. 






















Cane Molasses Stock Freep 


Keeps horses in perfect condition, makes 
cows produce more. Don't buy mixed 
feeds—you have the grain and hay—buy 
the molasses from me and mix your feed 
yourself. Big saving. Write for full particulars. 


JAMES HOWE New Orleans, La 


Every dollar you spend with our ad- 
vertisers helps us to make a better 
paper for you. Please take the trou- 
ble to mention Successful Farming. 








Pin or paste one of these to your letter when answering 
advertisements. 


I am _ answeri 
your Guaran 
Advertisements in 


Successful Farming Successful Farmt: 






your Guaran 
Advertisements in 
Successful Farming 





am answeri 
your Guaran 
Advertisements in 
Successfu! Farming 


I am _ answerir I 
your Guarantee 
Advertisements in 
Succeasful Farming 
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By C. L. FITCH 


OTATOES are easy to sell this fall. 
P Up to the middle of September a 
large part of the corn belt was buy- 
ing Early Ohios shipped in sacks locally 
from Chicago and other jobbing points 
Anyone much upon the road has noticed 
this feature of our food supply. There 
is not a surplus of potatoes, that is sure, 
south of Minnesota and Wisconsin. A 
few localities have shipped, or are ship- 
ping in October, but the great winter 
stock of potatoes for the country will have 
to come from the Northern boundary 
states. The government crop reports 
indicate a production of about 10 per 
cent less than a ten-year average pro- 
duction. When we take into considera- 
tion the natural conservatism of the gov- 
ernment estimates, this means a great 
shortage. ‘Two or three per cent leas than 
average always means a good steady 
market. Conditions like those of this fall 
favor the producer and the dealer. Peo- 
ple will take poorer quality than in the 
average season. Growers get good prices, 
and dealers have comparatively little 
trouble from the rejection of shipments 
and the cancellation of orders. Grow- 
ers often can sell on such a market direct 
to retailers and large users, where in a 
year of plenty, the purchaser would re- 
fuse to carry the om because he finds it 
so readily procured, as wanted. 
The Machinery of Selling 
The ordinary machinery for getting 
potatoes from the grower to the eater in- 
cludes, besides the railroads, Ist, a buyer 
at the producing point; 2nd, his employer, 
a produce merchant at a local business 


center, who furnishes or borrows the 
capital needed to own the carloads in 
transit, keeps the books, fights frost 


in transit, adjusts the troubles incident to 
rejections, and takes the losses and the 
profits, on the shipments; 3rd, his broker, 
or representative, in the consuming 
region who calls on the trade, and may sell 
the groceryman, or the hotel keeper, his 
flour or fruits or smoked meats at the same 
trip and who gets about $6 a car of po- 
tatoes for his work; 4th, the retailer who 
pays for the carload of potatoes puts them 


into his cellar, pays the rent, the tele- 
phone, the clerk and the delivery; 5th, 
sometimes, there is down in Texas, or 
Kansas, or Oklahoma, as in Chicago, 
New York and Boston, a wholesaler, who 
buys from the dealer in the producing 


region direct and at a lower price, elim- 


inating the brokerage at that point, but 
sending out his own drummer to the 
trade in his city, or region, and selling 
carloads or smaller lots delivering his 
goods about the city, or to the railroad 


for further shipment by local freight. 
In the time of early potatoes from the 
South, the same process of distribution 
goes on in the North. In a season of over 
production of potatoes these prodiice 
mee rehants usually have a hard time to 
make a profit, because stocks in hand and 


in transit are always depreciating, and 


fuss) 


turning down orders and forcing large 
ee in adjustment and reselling. In a 

eason like the present, these merchants 
ain make handsome incomes, if they can 
get the stuff to handle, and they often 
serve in bad seasons for nothing or worse, 
in order to be considered right good fel- 
lows, and to be able in times of active 
markets to get the goods to handle. 

Consider Service 

Because of increasing alertness on the 
part of the producing classes in this coun- 
try and the rapidly increased prices of 
foods to the user, there is a great deal of in- 
terest. being put into parte, rete how the 
costs of distribution ma reduced. 
Very many persons have the idea that all 
these people from number one to five 
are mere parasites piewens the prions 
and the consumer lanning for direct 
sales the producer A consumer should 
consider what services are performed by 
each of the above men, and how to dis- 
pense with him, or make him work cheap- 
er, or do more; or they may be in the same 
situation as a consumers’ league, which 
found that it could effect a saving of 
$2,000 a year by cooperative buying, 
but that the details made so much trouble 
that the league had to hire a manager 
and collector for $1,500 a year, and that 
warehouse rent and office expenses cost 
$500 a year! 
Number one, the buyer at the loading 
station secures the cars, takes care of the 
warehouse, phones out for the potatoes he 
can ship, loads and perhaps sorts the 
tubers and gets the car on its way free 
from frost. Number two, the shipper, has 
spent years in getting acquainted with the 
trade in the consuming territory, employs 
a bookkeeper, pays a big tel ph bil 
for quotations and orders, and uses his 
trained skill and good nerve in the strug- 
gle to get an honest deal from his custom- 
ers. The broker and the groceryman 
seem to be indispensable, and even with 
their help, the grower can not sell at a 
great distance because of the expense of 
travel in the protection of his interests, 
and because stocks must be carried nearer 
to the consumer. Thus at least one dealer 
is inevitable, in most sales. 

Possible Places of Saving 

The possible places of saving are where 
the grower and the large user are ac- 
quainted and can deal direct with safety to 
both, but this method is of limited applica- 
tion. Most growers need a buyer to 
watch them; most receivers of produce 
need an alert business man to hold them 
to the agreement when the market is go- 
ing down. The cities can be supplied 
most cheaply and the grower sell to the 
best advantage, where the grower can 
sell direct to the big grocery or depart- 
ment stores that deliver only in bushel 
lots or larger, and make deliveries in an 
efficient way. 
Of the costs of this distribution, yon - 
no doubt that the retailer takes the | 
wage, and does the most work, includi 





or dishonest customers are always 
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stores, packages, delivery in a small way, 
and bad debts, not to mention the book- 
keeping that is done on the good bills. 
If our women had time to go to the stores 
and pay cash, if our children were not too 
good to haul the groceries home in their 
carts, if our cellars in the towns were not 
furnace heated, if our working people did 
not live in flats and had cellars, the 
grower might get more money and the 
purchaser more food for his money. 

We have shown that in a year of crop 
shortage, direct selling is easy. What 
about selling or storage in years of plenty? 
Long observaiion has shown that in years 
when the probable supply exceeds 344 
bushels per capita for the United States, 
the grower can not sell too rapidly, and 
too early. The market is bound to fall 
and fall steadily through the season. 
The experienced student of the market 
can rely on the characteristic hopeful- 
ness and optimism of the American farm- 
er, and be sure that enough people will 
hold potatoes for a higher price to let the 
wise seller unload. There is no need of 
any grower ever dumping potatoes in 
the spring, if he will follow the above 
rule, and relentlessly govern his actions 
by his judgment rather than by his hopes. 
Loss in Storage 


The losses in weight by storage average 
about 10 per cent. To this cost of storage 
is to be added the shrink from decay and 
shrink in size of the little potatoes, so that 
many will go through the screen in the 
spring that would not go through in the 
fall. There is also the extra labor cost, 
over selling from the field. Storehouses 
help to make the grower independent of 
the buyer; to defend him from combina- 
tions to put down the price; help to push 
along the harvesting, when cars and hel 
are scarce and freezing weather is at tes 3 
With good marketing facilities and a 
reasonably honest buyer at your switch, 
it usually pays best to sell from the field. 
I figure that it costs 20 cents a bushel to 
store potatoes from October to the end of 
March, and that no one should store 
rather than sell unless he sees ahead a 
greater rise in value than 20 cents a bushel. 

With the first closing in of winter in 
November there is usually a temporary 
rise in price, and growers who are favor- 
ably situated should often empty their 
cellars at that time. 

As to legitimate margins, 5 cents per 
bushel is the least amount besides freight 
that will pay all the costs between grow- 
er and groceryman on shipments of 300 
miles or so, and 10 cents per bushel is not 
an excessive margin between the grower 
in the North and the groceryman or hotel 
in the South. Ifthe margin is greater than 
this, look into the matter. 





COOFERATIVE BUTCHERING 








A plan of home butchering has been so 
successfully worked out in a neighborhood 
in southwestern Ohio that it is worth tell- 
ing about. One of the farmers put up a 
building with cement floor and equip- 
ment for all kinds of indoor work that re- 
quires the use of tools, tables, some 
warmth and good light. On rainy days 


harness was greased in this comfortable 
room; tools were sharpened, carpenter 
work was done on a small scale, but best 
of all every appliance was in the room that 
was needed in cutting up meat, rendering 
lard and 
ter use. 


for win- 
came in- 


pes. meat in —_ 
‘he neighbors soon 
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terested in the plan and asked that they 
might bring their hogs over for butcher- 
ing, either helping in the work as payment 
for the privilege, or else paying the same 
price they would have had to pay to take 
their hogs to town to be butchered. About 
five neighbors combined and for years 
the women folks have not had to do a 
thing at butchering time except put the 
meat away when it was ready, pack the 
sausage and can, or put down in pickle 
the side meat; and make “scrappel,”’ or 
“head cheese” if their families cared for 
these dishes. 

The picture shows part of the first day’s 
work. Often enough hogs are butchered 
to make it necessary to do two separate 
jobs. The equipment will take care of 
about a dozen hogs at a time. Anyone 
who has gone through the experience of 
cutting up hogs in the kitchen, rendering 
lard and making sausage knows that it is 
not a pleasant time for the housewife. 
It is impossible to do such work without 
more or less confusion and greasing of 
floors and utensils. To some the rendering 
of lard means a sick headache and it is a 
blessing to have all this work done away 
from the house; and when everything is 
arranged to do it with the greatest ease 
and speed, butchering time loses all its 
terrors. 

Some may say, “Where are these ex- 
cepticnal men = are willing to shoulder 
all this burden?” There are more of them 
than might be suspected at first thought. 
Often it is simply a lack of capacity to 
think out a plan like this. Many men 
would gladly do this to relieve the work 
indoors if the housewife would help plan 
out the building and equipment. The 
fact that it ha been carried on for years 
in one neigh orhood shows it to be a wise 

lan and *¢utvativ helpful. Many neigh- 





rhoods wurk oc the plan of, “Every 
fellow for himaeif”’ (the rest of the 
quotation may be su; plied). 

It is needless to say that where a plan of 
this kind is carried out, there is a spirit 
of good-fellowship that leads to coopera- 
tion along other lines and the neighbor- 
hood is a good one to live in. If people in 
cities attempted to be as independent as 
many country people are it would mean 
disaster. Sooner or later the lesson of 
cooperation must be learned and this com- 
bining of forces at butchering time is a 
good inning place.—F. C. B. 


SIGN YOUR LETTERS 

Some of our subscribers may wonder 
why they do not receive a reply to their 
inquiries. It is usually due to the fact 
that they have not signed their letter, or 
that they have not written the name and 
address sufficiently plain to enable us to 
decipher it. 

We can only answer a small percent- 
age of the inquiries through the columns 
of our paper. You can readily see that if 





only a comparatively few of our 600,000 
subscribers ask us questions the answers 
would more than fill an issue of Successful 





Farming, and you would get nothing else. 
Furthermore, many of the inquiries are of 
interest to but very few people except the 
one who asks, and it would be a waste of 
good space to publish a reply. 

If you sign your name and address 
plainly, we will do our best to give you | 
the desired information by personal let-| 
ter if not through the columns of the 
paper. If you merely sign yourself as| 
‘A Subscriber,” it is impossible to answer | 
you by letter and your inquiry is likely | 


to find its way to our waste basket. 
OUR ADVERTISERS | 

We are proud of the great number of 
high-class advertisements which appear | 
in Successful Farming. We feel perfect- 
ly safe in guaranteeing the reliability of 
every one of them. And we are mighty 
particular. Just recently we dropped two 
or three advertisers because we were not 








satisfied with their treatment of readers, | Trpewriter Emporiuan, 34636 W. Lake &,, 
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T would be difficult, if 
not impossible, to ob- 
tain accurate figures 

showing the amount of 
public funds that is expended 






YOUR TAX MONEY-IS IT 
SQUANDERED? 


By L. B. NAGLER 


Another claim, presented 
by a professional wolfer 
consisted of the scalps of 
ten squirrels, two young 
red foxes, and one young 
coyote. This hunter, it was 





in the United States for 
bounties for the destruction 
of predacious wild animals, 
but the total approaches, 
and possibl pone... $1,000,- 
000 iniealiy. 

It would be unjust to sa 
that all this money is wasted, 
but it is not far from the 
truth to state that 30 per 
cent of it is paid on illegiti- 
mate claims, and that one- 
half the remainder is ex- 
pended needlessly. That is, 
of the number of predatory 
animals destroyed by man, 
one-half are killed by hunters 
while in quest of other game 
or as a result of accidents 
encounters, without reference 
to the promised reward. A 
certain number of obnoxious 
animals would be slain if all 
bounties were abolished, be- 
cause nO one misses an op- 
portunity to kill a wild 
wolf, coyote, panther, lynx, 
or wild cat. All that can be 
said in favor of bounties is 
that they stimulate the ac- 
tivities of professional “wolf- 
ers” and trappers, most of 
whom drift from place to 
Ea where rewards are 
iighest and game is most 
—— Many of them, 
owever, are poachers and 
pot hunters who violate the 
game laws with impunity. 
They commit most of the 
frauds and thus collect a 
maximum part of the bounty 
money while they perform a 
minimum service. 

A narrative of the frauds 
that are perpetrated to ob- 
tain bounty would be flouted 
by many readers as mere 








afterwards discovered, col- 
lected hundreds of dollars in 
bounties on fraudulent claims 
including the scalps of coyotes 
that were killed on the West- 
ern plains and shipped into 
Wisconsin where the bounty 
is $20 a head while in most of 
the plains states it is from 
$1 to $3. 

Bounty for wild cats is 
frequently collected on large 
house cats. This fraud pos- 
sesses an element of virtue 
for the reason that many a 
household pet is a persistent 
marauder, destroying hun- 
dreds of harmless and bene- 
ficial birds. In fact it has 
been said many times by 
those who are in a position 
to know whereof they speak, 
that the flocks and herds 
suffer more from the depreda- 
tions of dogs and house cats 
than from wolves and wild 
cats. The writer is inclined to 
agree with this statement 
although it can not be 
denied that where they are 
numerous, wolves, lynx and 
panthers do incalculable dam- 
age by destroying sheep, cat- 
tle, and horses, as well as deer 
and other game. Wolves and 
coyotes can not easily be ex- 
terminated, but they must 
be kept in check. It may be 
that appropriations from the 
public funds expended in 
reasonable bounties, aid in 

roducing the desired effect, 
but our present methods are 
extremely wasteful and the 
returns are not commensu- 
rate with the cost of the ex- 
periment. 
The Extent of Waste 








fiction but the fact remains 
that several hundred thou- 
sand dollars are annually collected on dishonest claims. The 
simplest and most prevalent form of fraud is to collect wolf 
bounty on dogs and foxes. This should not cause great sur- 
prise because there is a close resemblance between the several 
species of canines or dog-like animals, and it must be borne 
in mind that the officers whose duty it is to pass judgment on 
claims for bounty are shown only the skins, and in some states 
only the scalps, of the animals killed. While it may be assumed 
that every adult person has seen wolves and foxes, it is safe 
to assert that not one in every fifty can definitely identify them 
by examining the skins, and if only the scalps are exhibited it is 
probable that not more than one in five hundred can dis- 
tinguish them. 

But if the identification of mature animals is difficult, young 
ones present obstacles a thousand fold greater. The young of 
dogs, wolves, coyotes and foxes, from one day to one month 
old, look as much alike as the proverbial two peas, and when 
the average auditing officer is shown the skin, or, as in Wis- 
consin and some other states, only the scalp, which is about 
the size of a silver half dollar, he is inclined to throw up his 
hands and take the hunter’s word for it. Besides, what re- 
course has he? To whom may he turn for the facts? 

Tricks of the Trade 

The professional bounty grafter, like his prototype in all 
other fields of graft, has learned many tricks of the trade. 
One of the most potent is to let the fraudulent scalps become 
sufficiently stale to discourage careful examination. It should 
here be stated that not all worthless claims are fraudulent. 
Many are presented by hunters who are themselves deceived. 
In this case the specimens are invariably in good condition. 
But out of several hundred scalps presented for identification, 
the writer has seldom found a rotten one that was genuine. 

From investigations in Wisconsin, covering a period of six 
years, it was found that wolf bounty has been claimed, and in 
many cases collected, on the scalps of young dogs, foxes and 
raccoons, and in some cases on woodchucks and other rodents, 
including muskrats and pocket gophers. In one instance a 
hunter made affidavit that he had killed six wolf pups and 
verified his claim by exhibiting the scalps of six young rabbits. 


To state the case con- 
eretely: Of $1,000,000 now paid in bounties, $300,000 is 
collected fraudulently ; $350,000 is paid on animals that are not 
slain for the bounty; $100,000 more goes to trappers and fur 
gatherers whose activities are encouraged by the bounties, but 
not wholly influenced by them; and the balance is paid on 
legitimate claims to professional bounty seekers, many of whom 
are rogues and pot hunters whose evil deeds outweigh the 
meager good they do. That is why all investigators of the 
subject pronounce the bounty system a failure. 

But the worst remains to be told. A large part of the bounty 
money is paid for the destruction of birds and mammals that 
are more beneficial than harmful and should be protected in- 
stead of exterminated. Bounties on wolves, coyotes, panthers, 
tynx, wild cats and rattlesnakes are justifiable, but, except 
in rare instances when some of them appear in unusually large 
numbers, there is no excuse for exterminating the following 
creatures, for the killing of which bounties are authorized by 
the laws of some states: Bears, foxes, raccoons, skunks, minks, 
weasels, sea lions, seals, owls, crows and blackbirds. 

It should be remembered that few birds and mammals are 
entirely harmless and that none are wholly lacking in virtue. 
Even wolves, the most contemptible of wild beasts, destroy 
rodents in large numbers, and to that extent they are bene- 
ficial to agriculture. On the other hand, red squirrels, those 
cheerful little chattering denizens of the forest gloom, prey up- 
on birds eggs and commit other crimes that lovers of nature 
can not condone. Foxes, skunks, minks, weasels, owls and most 
hawks do more good than harm. It is true many of them prey 
upon poultry occasionally and thus antagonize the farmer 
with whom they should live in harmony, but as most of them are 
nocturnal in their habits, the farmer whose flock suffers from 
their inroads is not wise. The so-called hen hawks are truly 
birds of evil and should not be protected. The other hawks, 
and all the owls, are worthy fellow creatures. 

Woodchucks, prairie dogs, spermophiles and pocket gophers 
must be classified as harmful animals, but in most cases they are 
easily kept within reasonable bounds. Some varieties of ro- 


dents spread disease and are a menace to health. This is true 
Continued on page 61 











MORE ABOUT RHUBARB 
It is surprising the number of ns 
who know but little about that favorite 
lant of the common garden, rhubarb, 

| tore which we all reap so much benefit. 

The plant is not properly understood 
and, of cotrse, is not grown properly, an 

many who are anxious to grow the plant 
to the best advantage, simply fail. 

Rhubarb is allowed to remain without 
resetting too long. In such cases the 
growth is retarded, and the product is 
inferior, and the flavor not at all satis- 
factory. 

Another fault in most gardens is the 
fact it is permitted to grow too thickly. 
Most persons have plenty of room, but 
are apt to crowd the plants. 

Another difficulty is, but few have the 
soil rich enough to produce the very best 
results. 

Plant rhubarb in autumn or early 
spring. I have seen excellent results 
from planting at both times. 

Then roots are reset, or new roots are 
planted in the autumn, the work should be 
done about November Ist to 15th. 

The soil should be deep. If not natural- 
ly so, it should be made so, by deep spad- 
ing ‘and adding rich ne and well 
rotted manure. 
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It should not be set closer than 3 feet 
apart each way to secure the very best 
results. Four feet one way and three the 
other will produce still more satisfactory 
results. 

Where only a small bed is desired, and a 
most excellent quality is wished, a yw J 
good plan is to place a couple of boar: 
about the edges of the bed, and then fill in 
with as rich soil as can be found, and then 
cover the bed later in November with a 
liberal coating of manure. A portion of 
this may be raked off in early spring, and 
the stalks will shoot up more quickly 

If a board is placed around the bed a 
few inches higher than the surface of the 
bed where the rhuba:zb is grown, the stalks 
will be apt to stand more erect, and in 
such cases will grow larger and longer. 
There seems to be a tendency on the part 
of the plant to reach up after the heat and 
light, and the board helps it to do this 

Some persons place a box round a large 
healthy Shubert root and leave the top 
off, and the result is astonishing 

Another plan followed by so wers 
is to dig out a pit inside of a frame, 
similar to a hotbed, and then fill the pit 
with rich soil and rotten manure, and in 
this set the roots, and protect the same 
with manure and bo until past the 
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middle of winter when the boards and s 
part of the manure are removed, and 
sash placed over the frame, inducing 
early growth of the rhubarb. It is rather 
expensive, and requires considerable work, 
but in some localities this is done where 
great beds of early rhubarb are grown. 

A barrel filled half full of rich light 
earth containing a healthy rhubarb 
root, and placed in a warm light cellar, or 
in a conservatory, should grow enough 
pieplant for a small family during = 
winter and early spring months. In 
such cases the earth ould be kept moist 
all the time, as qveneehtiin goes on rapid- 
ly in such places.—J. T. T. 


As I watch the calves in the yard 


change from day to day as they gain in 
growth and fi 1 like to see them de 
velop. It is fascinating to see them grad 


ually made over as it were. I wish in the 
same way we could see the change that 
comes in our character as the result of our 
daily lives. 


Deception may be easier for the moment 
than explanation, but it brings a 
harvest that will be be gathered through 
years of bitter anguish. 
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Made in all. sizes and heights. For antee of satisfaction 
men, sizes 5 to 12-6, 9. 12 and 16| Relieve and P revent Remember These Coupon 


inches high. ¥or boys, sizes 1 to 4. 


No Advance in Price | 


All Foot Troubles 





Great Features 


Write your name and address plain! 











: Corns, Bunions, Callouses, Blisters, “Steels’”” are op the coupon below te on t 

Cost of living advanced—leather | C hilblains, Flat-foot and the many ay 1914 St Cost ter cmd it to n+ at ence, eect 
advanced—steel advanced—labor ad- | other foot troubles incident to heavy, — ws Less More | wii mail free and postpaid my book 
vanced—the quality of my “steels” | leaky, shapeless work shoes are elim- cal More Healthful and full My proof 1s youre 
advanced—but my price remains the | inated because my foot-form “steels’’ than any other work shoe ever made —FRE 


same. 


Today my steel-sole work shoe costs | restful, damp-proof. They help your 
you far less than cheep leather work | feet to good condition > | keep them 
shoes are sold for, and gives 6 to 8 | there. “steels” can not warp or 


times the weat. 


I have kept my —— level for five | natural arch 
years by spending thousands of dollars | piece of spec 
for new, rapid, automatic machinery. | steel. 


You benefit by better price, quality 
and workmanship. 





N. M. Ruthstein 


THE STEEL SHOE MAN 
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HOW A PRINTER BECAME 
FARMER 



































. WRIGHT 


NE bright fall morning some years 
ago a certain young man walked out 
over the hills of the Raccoon River 

bluffs, and contracted a sudden inocula- 
tion of the farm-fever germ, more or less 
common to city dwellers. The virus 
seemed to take immediate and acute ef- 
fect. The patient then and there pros- 
pected over every nook and corner of a 
particular eight-acre tract, with a lot of | too 
slope and picturesque unevenness, but 
with ued Iowa soil,on which peacefully 
rested a little two-room house and a chick- 
en house and barn. 

Ths place looked good. Perhaps tuais 
young city man with the new farm-fever 
was not especially choicy. He says that 
he was a dreamer and could see si- 
bilities in any piece of land. We all should 
like to dream had we but faith and courage 
to mak» our dreams come true. 

The eight-acre tract thus inspected by 
our dreaming printer was for rent, and 
forthwith he rented it. 

“Nothing happened worthy of int:rest 
for a year or two,” relates this one-time- 
renter. “I shared my bachelor home with 
a brother and worked in the city both 
winter and summer, as did also my brother. 
Such farming or trucking as we did at 
first was accomplished with the aid of 
hired plowing and cultivating and b 
early morning, evening and holiday oun 
on the part of both of us. But the eight- 
acre home, mind you, cost less than board 
and room in the city and we reveled in 
our outdoor surroundings.” 

Therefore, and according to the records, 
yur new farmer stuck, and sticking. 
learned — learned and observed and 
ireamed. 

Wedding Bells for Jack 

The next chapter begins with a mar- 
riage. By the end of the second summer 
Jack Hol, this farmer-printer, had cap- 
tured the heart of his landlord’s daughter, 
and eu then to forsake his bachelor- 
hood. 


grapes, four to six years for peaches, 
cherries, apples and pears.” 
But our dreamer, being a city worker, 
still kept his job as a pressman in a print- 
ing shop, marketed his products in early 
morning and rang in his time-card in the 
press room at 8 o’clock regularly. Ac- 
cordingly the family subsisted comfort- 
— while the grapes and planted things 
root and flourished nearer to matur- 

ity each year, till they arrived. 
When Dreams Come True 
Now, all that I have chronicled is in the 
past. Today Jack Hol’s fruit and dairy 
ranch is 12 old. We have arrived 
at the realization of dreams—at the end of 
rainbow, so to speak. Here is the pot 
0 


(Our rat whe “i, Mr. Hol, 
says Mr. Ho 
“brought $448.60; red $122.12; 
blackberries, $141. 49; strawberries (three 
acres), $1,400; grapes (eight acres), $1,400; 


cherries, $19. 78; apples, — 
strawbe ta $35; co une Ist 
to elit 29th), $245. 90. melee: 


compose @ gross total of $3,836.86 for the 
a of — Lge income —_ 
cows ore January Ist, 

cash receipts to more than $4, boo These 
results are from forty-three acres, and do 
not take into account the 
butter, milk, vegetables 
sumed on our home table or put away for 
winter; nor does it include corn and hay 
we've raised for feed. 

“The gross cash receipts for 1912 were 
approximately the same as this year while 
the income for 1911 was but $1,000 less. 
Expenses for all hired labor, baskets and 
crates amounted to $745.38 for this sea- 
son and about the same proportion for 
1911 and 1912. I keep an exact ac-| 
count of every penny handled, whether 
income or expense, and from what source. 

“Our big specialties, you see, are 
and strawberries. Raspberries and black- | 4 
berries come next and cow products|%™ 





no mistake,” said Mr. 
“T needed a help-| 


“And I made 
Hol, in his droll way. 
mate, as evenis have conclusively proved. | 
At the time of the wedding I had 20 cents | 
n cash capital and two years’ experience 
at truck-farming, besides a cow and a 
horse and some chickens.”’” He might 
also have added, the learning and ob- 
servation and dreaming heretofore men- 
tioned. 

Dreams began now 
definite plans and forms. 

“T leased a fourtven-acre tract that 
fall, at $150 annually,” says Mr. Hol, 

‘and commenced at fruit growing. Acres 
of grapes, big tracts of strawberries and 
raspberries and blackberries and a small 
orchard of apples, cherries, pears and 
peaches were all carefully planted the fol- 
lowing spring and properly cared for. 
That meant some expense and a lot of 
work. Besides that, it took patience for 
this sort of plan for the bringing true of 
my dreams required one year’s wait for 
berries, three or four years for profitable 


to resolve into 





| gallon of whole milk is sold at the front 





third. The grapes are sold part to grocers 
and part to a commission house. Other | poo 
berries are all sold to grocers. 

“We never peddle anything. Every 
gate to city dairy companies that come to 
the farm daily for it, and pay 18 cents a 
gallon in summer and 20 cents in winter 
on contract. That eliminates a lot of 
work for us, though it may not be the 
most profitable way. Over 12,000 quarts 
of strawberries were sold this year and 
9,000 baskets of grapes. 

“The secret of berry and grape sales|8 
and good prices has been careful, honest 
sorting and repacking after picking. 
Every grocer wants our strawberries. 
E tg grape basket bears our farm name. 

lan to raise an extra good quality 
wal products.” 

= Hol takes the lion’s share of the|™ 
grape prizes at lowa State Fair each year, 
and the writer can add his testimony to 
the splendid quality of the score or more 


gold—in the shape of gross receipts| | 
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runeven more. Dairying, livestock, poul- 
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“Come to Eastern 


North Dakota!”’ 


ERE the readers of Successful Farm- 
ing will find th last of the real 
**gold fields’’ in Egstern North 

Dakota at prices that make it folly for you to 
miss gotting one of thse Improved Farms 
now. Or ps some money in our Town Site lots. 

Even if you don't want to come here you can 
invest your money and we will show you how to 
rent your place to get great big interest on your 
investment. 

Besides that, take advantage of the rapidly in- 
creasing values if you get our rock bottom prices. 


NOW 
is the 
Time to 
Get in 
HERE 


This is one of the finest agricultural districts of 
the Northwest and the reason that it can be p 
on the market at this time under such odvansage- 
ous terms and prices is that the new Midland 
Co xtinental Railroad has Seen pat in operation 
through this territory within y~- ast —_ placing 
these farms and towns within to all, 
= = connection with the an great < ‘Trans-Con 
tinen . 


Easiest Long-Time penton ao 
You can take your choice of these splendidly 
Improved farms at from only $42.50 to $75 an 
acre. 


Amount of first payments and long-time terms 
to complete paymenis on an easy crop or cash 
basis, to suit your convenience. 

Town Sites, ther for pa are or business 





Sample Bargain No. 115 


Here's one spiendid bargain in 
Suatees Co., N. Dak., 4 miles 


’ ce 
to suit you. Can make crop 
payments. 








perpes the gro RW of Nortonville, 
Mil ee Sydney a and all on the 
Midi ontinental e now 


ay 
will be ie to accep 


v ~~ — p Deane, sane — — 
population gro ing every m w wort! 
your while to make early scion the 


of loca- 
tions you want, so as to 5 a in the fast 
growing market values. have doubled 
within the past year, since the Ee roleenl was put in 
operation and are still advancing rapidly. 


Where Located 


hese splendid improved farms of from 160 to 
640 nares ee all within 2 to 5 miles af the Midiand 
Con.inental Railroad within 1v0 miles of James- 
= and Grand Forks, North Dakota, in the rich- 
est farming and business art oO! a oe —. 
Farms are now growing large oo ot cate, bares 
wheat, flax, potatoes, clover, timothy, al alfalte ta and 
stock, tea to commas pad une 
at gl “which should le or 


easiest 
of payment. Splenda Railroad, ator and 
Marketing Facilities, Schools, Churches, W ater,etc. 


Investigate— Write 
mak 
com oa if wal to for Souvenience, “oF 
coupon below, if you 


write a letter and tell us frankly how you are 
and what you wint to know. Address, 


DAKOTA LAND AND 
MORTGAGE CO. 


1352 Otis Building, CHICAGO, ILL. 





- 
Full Information Coupon 
DAKOTA LAND AND MORTGAGE CO., 
1352 Otis Building, Ill. 
Please send me full information about ES 
Improved Nerth Dakota Farms[ | and 
Sites [ 3 (Mark X in the squares here aoe 
ing which you are interested in, if not in both.) 


Name ate ditens 


Address 

















| low prices; 


|crop enthusiast never prosper but Hol 










SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


|ranch. Another secret that Hol points out | 
| is, sticking to the original plan year after 
| year. Neighbors cut out acres of grapes 
| last year and in previous years because of 
they’ve raised strawberries 
| spasmodically and sanpenes © so be out = 
year—Hol’s biggest year. 





has stuck and made money rapes are 

his favorite product, free of pests here, 

hardy bearers, to market and re- 

quiring half less r than strawberries. 
Making Sure of an Income 

“I mentioned cows,” continued Hol, 
“They are a coming proposition with us 
to make an ultimate combination of cows 
and grapes and Satine possibly 
pigs. We may separate our milk and feed 
skim-milk to pigs.’ 

A herd of thirteen grade Guernseys 
runs in a luxuriant seven-acre blue grass 
pasture now. Five are “im milk,” and 
eight young heifers are to freshen at 
various times between now and May 
ist. All are bred to a Guernsey sire of 
frst premium honors at several state 
fairs this year. “‘A good registerad herd 
sire will be added this fall,” says Hol. He 
believ2s in good stock and has reasons for 
Ss uernseys in his locality and 

r his purpose. ot a mature cow cost 
less than $100 and some as high as $150. 

An eighty-ton silo has been completed 
and filled this fall. Corn from seven and 
one-half acres supplied the filling. This 
will furnish silage for thirteen cows for 
about ten months. Another patch of 
ground produced three tons of timothy 
and clover hay; still another, thrze tons of 
oats and cowpeas mixed, in which clover 
was also sowed for 1914 crop. 

So this briefly is the story of Jack Hol 
—from printer to farmer, from 20 cents to 
$7,000—from dreaming to dreams-come- 
true. Hol owns eight acres of $600 land 
now, well planted, and on which are good 
farm buildings. He leases thirty-five 

—. owns a valuable Guernsey herd, 
and has a fortune-making trade in fruit. 
He owns horses and chickens and im- 
plements. 

And there is scarcely a thing in the 
whole story out of the ordinary except just 
sticking to definite plans, efficient book- 
keeping, and careful, intelligent labor. 


CANADIAN FARMERS VOTE FOR 
SINGLE TAX 
A Canadian farm paper, “The Grain 
Grower’s Guide” recently my its sub- 
scribers to vote on some questions, among 
which are the following, and the vote: 





Yes No. 


a} Are you in favor of having all school, 


county, provincial and federal rev- 

enue raised by a direct tax on land 

Wn< 0 tame his cab aneotilinad 3708 233 
Are you in favor of having the Canadian 

customs tariff reduced gradually, so 

that it could be entirely abolished in 

ann OE an. cnchenesnesttseesie 3810 190 

an in favor of having all railroads, 
egraph, telephones and express 

eumiee owned and operated by the 

NOT n 5 bel ucddy cab + Chad onaaest 3720 273 

Evidently the farmers who moved from 
the States to Canada are not like they 
were at home. They must have seen a 
great light. 

J. A. Maharg, President of the Sask. 
Grain Grower’s Association said in_ his 
opening speech at the convention Feb. 
12th, in reference to the tax problem and 
the farmer: 

“In this regard I think we have the 
most advanced piece of legislation in 
Canada, and possibly on the American 
continent. In it provision is made for an 
equal taxation of all farm lands according 
to value. Provision is also made whereb 
the man who is not resident on (or ¢ 
tivating) his land will have to pay an 
extra tax of 64 cents per acre, (Pay an 
quarter section. The extra tax is imposed 
on all land in excess of three sections, re- 
gardless of either residence or cultivation.” 


Read books. Send for our price list of 





farm books. 





Let Northwest 
Farmers Lalkto You 


They will tell you of success, of crops 
that pay all or nearly all the cost of 
the land in one season, of fertile 
valleys and uplands where they are 
raising grains, fruits, grasses and 
vegetables, bees, cattle, dairy herds, 

sheep and hogs. They will tell you 
of the steady and rapid growth of 
cities and towns that call for all they 
can produce---of markets that are 
nearby and that offer good prices. 
They will tell you of increasing land 
values. 

You don’t have to go and see them--- 
let me send you our free illustrated 
booklets that tell facts and figures 
about this Great Fertile Northwest 
and quote letters from these men 
who are making good. Write me 
today and say which one or more of 
these states you are interested in: 
Minnesota, North Dakota, Montana, 
Idaho, Washington or Oregon. I 
will promptly send our literature. 

There is no obligation. Afterward, 

if you want to te placed in touch 
with live farmers in any locality 
along the Northern Pacific we will be 
glad to tell you to whom to write for 
a personal investigation. 


Calls You. There is 
no place in the world that offers more 


or greater opportunities for success. 
Alorig the Union Pacific System Lines 


there are and small tracts 
of land—irrigated, su ted and 
non-irrigated—that can be ght at 
low pr There are many business 
openings in small growing towns. 

‘l will give you free authentic infor- 
mation concerning these various tracts 
of land and business openings. 

R. A. SMITH, 


fo: nization and Industrial Agent, Union Pacific 
Ratiroad Co., Room 2068 Union Pacific Buliding, 
OMAHA, NEB. 


are many 





Three Crops a Year 


grows 
rape, peanuts and all hinds of fruit. 
farm lends as low as B15 an 
Write todey for lists and information. 










e 
“Shetland 
ponies thoroughly broken for child- 
ren; all ages and colors. 


Deem Shetland Pony Farm, Galva, Ill. 
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COOPERATIVE GROWING 
AND MARKETING FRUIT 








By LAURENZ GREEN 


HERE are many difficulties to 
overcome before an organization 
of fruit growers can be brought 
about. After the organization is formed 
here are many more difficulties to be met. 
Some associations never are made a suc- 
ess. ‘The example of successful assovia- 
ions, however, should give prospective 
wganizers hope and y persistence, 
vatience and loyalty all difficulties can be 
vercome and the profits from the fruit 
ndustry greatly increased. 

Such organizations differ in form from 
‘oint-stock companies made up of grow- 

rs or dealers, or both, who handle fruit 
f the members or others, to the simple 
10n-profit sharing cooperative associa- 
tion which handles the produce and sup- 
plies of its members at cost. Sometimes 
stock is sold to others than growers and 
the amount of stock sold to one party 
limited. In order to get sufficient capital 
to start the association stock is sometimes 
sold to anyone wisiing an investment 
und a high rate of interest is guaranteed 
on the stock before any refunds are made 
to the growers. The stock is sometimes 
sold to growers only, and each grower can 
purchase as much as he wishes, or he may 
»e allowed to buy but a given amount— 
sometimes but one share. In other as- 
sociations each grower purchases stock ac- 
cording to the acreage he grows, or he may 
purchase stock according to the amount 
of fruit that he produces. 

The best type of association for the 
producer is one organized on a strictly 
cooperative non-profit basis. Each mem- 
ber may contribute a given amount of 
capital equal to that contributed by all 
other members and have a single vote 
in the management of the association, or 
he may be allowed to hold stock and have 
a voting power equal to the amount of 
fruit he produces, or upon the acreage he 
grows. 

Some Objections 

Objections are raised to all of these. 
In the case of an equal distribution of 
stock and voting power without regard to 
production it is claimed that the small 
grower has as much voice in the affairs 
of the association as the larger grower who 
has larger financial interests at stake 
If acreage is made the basis of power the 
poor grower has the same voice as the good 
grower with an equal acreage. If pro- 
duction is the basis, the voting pcwer 
changes from season to season as the pro- 
duction changes. Some one of these types, 
however, will be found more effective than 
when stock is sold without regard to acre- 
age or production. 

In any case the association handles all 
of the fruit for the members and should 
have control of it from the time it leaves 
the orchard until it is sold. And in no 
case should there be association methods 
employed unless the grower will contract 
to sell his product through the associa- 
tion, as by no other means can the manager 
safely sell the fruit for the members. 
These contracts should be signed each 
rear and the penalty should be definite, 
eavy and enforced. 


In the smaller of these associations 
where a few growers cooperate it is com- 
mon for one of their number to be elected 
as manager. There are a few such in 
operation in the Central West and most of 
them are successful, One in particular ina 
small community buys its supplies through 
its secretary and when the crops are suf- 
ficiently large to demand it the associa- 
tion appoints a committee to rent a build- 
ing and hire a manager. This has worked 
out well in this and many other cases, 
but : here is apt be be a pve bey em 
for the m ership, each member think- 
ing he oan, best handle the. business. 
Where possible, and the business is suf- 
ficient to warrant, it will be well to hire a 
manager outside the association. This 
plan has its disadvantages as was the case 
with an association organized in an 
lowa town. 

Some Experiences 

A group of growers who annually ship 
hundreds of cars of fruit, principally ap- 
ples, organized an association and hired 
a manager, paying him a percentage on all 
sales e. e manager stuck just long 
enough to find out the possibilities of the 
fruit business and then went to buyi 
the fruit on his own account and selling 
it for a much larger percentage of gain. 
That group of growers received that set- 
back several years ago, but they have 
never been able to hire another manager 
because the members are afraid that they 
would have the same experience. 

In another community of the Middle 
West there is a town from which is shipped 
almost as much fruit. These growers or- 
ganized and bought their spraying ma- 
terials together. They imported labor 


for harvest ther and expected to sell | 
cooperatively but before much of the | 
harvest was completed it was alleged that 


one grower was labor from another 
member’s orchard. “rhe cooperative ef- 
fort died then and there, and aside from a 
few men there is no cooperation among 
them today. 

Too often the manager is not given 
enough liberty in the handling of the 
business. He must have unlimited 
authority and must not be hampered 
by committees and boards. There is one 
time to act and it requires quick decision 
to prevent loss of sales and to prevent loss 
of fruit by diverting it to better markets. 

The manager often is not sufficiently 
well paid to make the work attractive toa 
good business man and no other is worth 
considering. One case of this kind oc- 
curred where the growers objected to pay- 
ing the manager more than they made 
from their fruit when as they said they 
worked all the year while the bulk of his 
work lasted for a period of sixty to ninety 
days. The manager handles not only as 
much business as each grower, but as 
much as all of them combined. For an 
amount of business equal to this the busi- 
ness world often pays two or three times 
as much as any of these associations. 

Mention was made of the contract bind- 
ing the grower to sell through the associa- 
tion. This is often hard for the grower to 
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do. There is a temptation to sell outside 
the association as he can save the 10 per 
cent, of whatever amount the charge is, 
and often more than that. One associa- 
tion was receiving but little more fruit 
than enough to satisfy the local trade. 
Berries were in demand and prices were 
high. The growers had a light crop at 
best and in order to break even that year 
they must save every penny. Some grow- 
ers had to drive past the retail grocery 
district on their road to the association 
warehouse and often the groceryman, or 
the wholesaler would offer more than the 
association was getting for the fruit, be- 
sides the grower had to pay the associa- 
tion a 10 per cent charge for selling his 
fruit. Many growers were sorely tempted 
and sold .outside the association. It is 
useless to say that trouble started and 
came near dividing the association, but- 
peace was finally restored and the next 
year with berries more plentiful and the 
market over supplied the growers realized 
the value of staying by the association re- 
gardless of prices. 

Like an y balines it pays to stick year in 
and year out though it does not pay every 
year. Quite often commission men, or 
other enemies of the association plan, will 
offer members a premium for their fruit 
and really pay more than the market 
price. This is all done to discredit the 
work of the association and if the effort 
to break the association is successful the 
prices will go back to the old level in. 
lo overcome this difficulty it is well for 
the association to allow its members to 
sell outside the association paying into 
the treasury the customary percentage for 
the sale. his trade should be limited 
and the manager be kept informed as to 
the amount of this business that will 
probably be carried on so that he can ar- 
range his sales accordingly. 

Fruit Should be Graded 

- Some associations, prominent among 
them the Ozark Fruit Growers’ As- 
sociation, make but one grade of berries. 
The fruit must be up to that grade and 
can be as much better as the grower de- 
sires, though he gets nothing for better 
quality. This is an objectionable feature, 
as the good grower receives no more for 
his fruit than the poorer grower, and there 
is no incentive to grow better fruit than 
the standard grade. All fruit should be 
graded and the grower receive his pay ac- 
cordingly. 

Where possible it is well to get at least 
half of the growers in a community into 
the association before organizing. This is 
especially true among growers of pcrish- 
able fruits. But a few growers can co- 
operate to advantage where this is not 
feasible. In organizing, the association 
should be incorporated under the laws of 
the state and in the articles of incorpora- 
tion a statement of the kind of business the 
association expects to do should be set 
forth. It is well to make this include all 
the possible operations that the associa- 
tion may wish to carry on. They should 
define the principle place of business, the 
number and the power of the directors, 
the voting power and the property 
rights of the members, the amount of 
capital stock and all other things of a 
general nature that need be included in 
the incorporation of such a body. 


NOVEMBER WORK IN THE GARDEN 

Many of you will no doubt wonder 
what there is that can be done in the 
garden after everything has been har- 
vested and frost has killed the weeds. 
Nevertheless it is now that a very impor- 
tant step in the making of the garden for 
next year may be taken. Every dead 
weed and bit of trash is likely to contain 
the eggs of noxious insects, and, therefore 
should be burned, and the garden plowed 
if it is possible to do so. There are more 
pests in the garden than on other parts 
of the farm, and there will likewise be more 
to harbor there.—H. F. G. 
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Mayer Honorbilt Shoes lead in style and are unap- 
proached in wearing qualities. They look, fit, feel and 
wear right. They give you the latest style, absolute 

satisfaction, and genuine comfort. These splendid shoes 
are not equalled by other shoes selling at-anywhere 
near the same price. 


Made for Lasting Servica 


Only the choicest upper leather, fine oak tanned soles and 
the best of materials go into Mayer Honorbilt Shoes. They 
are made to last and hold theirshape. Buy Mayer Honorbilt 
Shoes and get the greatest shoe values obtainable. 


WARNING— Always be sure and look for the 
Mayer name and trade mark on the so!e. If 


We make Mayer Honorbilt Shoes in all 
styles for men, women and childrens 
Drysox, the wet weather shoe; Yerma 
Martha Wash- 





CLUB FEET of any variety, and at any reaSonable age, 

can be made straight, natural and useful. 
No plaster paris, no severe surgical operation, and the 
result is assured. 


POTTS DISEASE when treated in time should result 

in no deformity; paralysis can be 

revented and the wth not interfered with. Write for 
formation and references. 


SPINAL CURVATURE Peos* cases os and cren 


those of long standing do well. No plaster paris, felt or 
leather jackets. Write for information and reference. 


HIP DISEASE in the painful stage can be relieved and 

the inflammation permanently arrested, 
Shortening, deformity and loss of motion can often be cor 
ted. No surgical operations or confinement. 


rec’ 

INFANTILE PARALYSIS ¥s.c« rfc: yon to many 
responsible people all over 

the country, whose children, afflicted with Infantile Paraly- 

sis have been practically restored at this Sanitarium. 


DEFORMED KNEES AND JOINTS 91 72929,xrictios 
ods of treatment, and if interested you should know about it. 
This is the only thoroughly equipped Sanitarium 
in the country devoted exclusively to the treatment 
of crippled and paralyzed conditions. 
ILLUSTRATED BOOK FREE Jr'ts.fyfce ob'teaucst vo any adress. 
THE McLAIN ORTHOPEDIC SANITARIUM 

986 Aubert Avenue ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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FINISHING RANGE LAMBS 
FOR MARKET 





By L. J. MEREDITH 


lambs is the fact that home-grown 

forage and fodders, together with 
many otherwise waste products of the 
farm, may be converted into money and 
fertility. This may all be done with a 
minimum expense for the purchase of 
highly concentrated grain and by-pro- 
duct foods that are required to es wae 
satisfactory results in feeding other kinds 
of livestock. 

Feeding range lambs, like the other 
branches of sheep feeding is sure to be- 
yome very popular, as our farmers ap- 
preciate the nec essity of cutting out the 
purchase of large amounts of grain-food, 
and feeding a class of livestock that is 
eapable of turning their home-grown 
crops tc profit. Many farmers in the 
Middle West and Eastern states _ find 
very good profits in purchasing range 
lambs and preparing them for the winter 
market. 

In England this branch of feeding has 
for many years been found a very pro- 
fitable way to increase the fertility of the 
soils as well as a way to get maximum 
value out of grain, forage and roots. 
A great many English feeders import 
lambs, buy our corn, oil-meal and even hay 
and make substantial profits. Is it not 
fully practicable and possible for the 
farmers of this country to conduct the 
same line of feeding three to four thou- 
sand miles nearer to the base of supply? 
The question answers itself. Few branch- 
es of livestock feeding hold better in- 
lucements than feeding range lambs. 

Some Essentials 


In this, as in any other branch of live- 
stock feeding, there are certain funda- 
mental principles that must be carefully 
‘onsidered before entering upon the busi- 
ness. First, a man must have suitable 
buildings and yards to afford proper shel- 
ter and exercise. Second, he must have the 
ibility to select good feeders and be a 
close market student. Third, he must 
plan to grow—not buy—as large a portion 
of the food consumed as possible. Fourth, 
he must plan to utilize all waste fodder, 
forage and grain, the value of which wouk ! 
be lost were it not for the lambs. Lastly 
and chiefly, he must have the good judg- 
ment, as well as the practical knowledge 
of and their characteristics, that 
can only come through actual experience 
in caring for the flock. 

The man who contemplates feeding 
range lambs must have good dry yards 
and well-ventilated sheds that afford pro- 


O* E great advantage of feeding range 


} 
Bile p 


tection from rains and extreme cold 
weather. He needs a farm that will grow 
crops of alfalfa, clover, corn, oats and 


other small grains and an abundunce of 
fall pasture. He will need to have an 
abundant supply of roots, or succulent 
foods for wincer feeding, and for graz- 
ing and feeding in the fall, for this is an 
importaut factor in getting the lambs well 
started before the full feeding period 
arrives. 

The most successful sheepmen in the 
Middle West make it their practice to buy 
good feeders early in the fall in order that 
they may utilize their home-grown forage; 


also, so that the lambs will start to gain 
before the period of full-feeding begins. 
When good feeders are purchased early 
it is often possible to secure a gain of from 
eight to twelve pounds per head during 
the fall at a very low cost and the lambs 
are in much better condition to put on full 
grain rations than those purchased later 
and put onto a full ration of grain feed at 
once. 

Rape, barley and peas and rye will af- 
ford excellent grazing and ether with 
the odds and ends of corn-fodder, second 
crop hay and a very small amount of grain 
pay will furnish an ideal ration to get the 
lambs well started on the road to pro- 
fitable gains. 


Finishing for Market 


Lambs, to be finished for market, 
should go into winter feeding-quarters 
before they are exposed to cold weather. 
What they will glean from the fields after 
the first hard freezing weathe~ will hardly 
offset the losses from exposure.and damp- 
ness. Good, tight sheds open toward 
the south are the best shelter for lambs 
that are being conditioned for market. 

During the full feeding period they will 
thrive better if divided into bunches of 
thirty to fifty in a yard or shed. The pens 
may be subdivided with their food- 
racks instead of board partitions, thus 
saving room and also expense. The 

yards and sleeping-quarters must be 

ept dry and clean, as impure air and 
dampness are two things that a sheep 
ean not endure. The feeding troughs for 
o- should be fastened to the feed- 
racks 

Sheep that are being conditioned must 
have some form of succulent food and for 
this purpose root crops are unexcelled. 
The expense of growing and the additional 
labor they require, however, make root 
crops unprofitable for many farmers. 
Good silage from well Bn | corn is an 
excellent substitute and can be produced 
more easily and for less cost per ton. 


Some Good Rations 


Wheat bran, oats, corn, barley and lin- 
seed oil-meal make an excellent variety 
of grain foods for fattening lambs and the 
mixture may be governed somewhat by 
the relative market values of the various 
grains used and the amount of each 
duced on the farm. Two parts wheat 
bran, one part oats, two parts corn and one 
part linseed-meal make a good ration and 
while it is not exactly balanced it will 
give the results. About four pounds of 
corn-silage or roots a day is all the aver- 
age lamb can profitably consume and the 
rough feed should consist of alfalfa, clover, 
or mixed hay that is well cured and bright. 

All of the rough feed that is not readily 
eaten should be taken out of the cash 
Cleanliness in feeding is essenti FY) 
sheep are fastidious regarding their food, 
while at the same time they will eat 
more kinds of grains and fodders than any 
other farm animal. One pound and a 
half of grain divided into two feeds is 
about the best grain ration for economical 
gains. Under such feeding, lambs can be 





made to gain from eight to twelve pounds 
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Make Your Lame Horse 
Sound, Like This 


You Can Do It While He Works. 


We want to show you that there isn't 
any affection that causes lameness in horses 
that can’t be cured, no 7} of how long 
standing. We want to send you our in- 
structive book, “Horse Sense” No. 3. 





It describes all. And with the book we 

Want to send you an expert's diagnosis of 

r roa lameness. All this is absolutely 

Simply mark the spot where swelling 

mess occurs on picture of horse, clip 

out ond et send to us telling how it affects 
che animal has been lame 
an 

We absolutely R wy Lag $1,000 


Spavin Remedy to cure Spa Bone or 
Bog Soavia, a. Splint, Ringbone, 
Knee, Shoe Boil, 
Wind a rained and Ruptured 
a Sweeny > ate ider or Hip Lame- 
form of lameness affectin. 
the horse. We have deposited One Thousan 
——> the bank to k up our guaran- 


Cures while he works. No scars, no 
blemish, no loss of hair. 


Your druggist will furnish you_with 
Mack's $1,0 Spavin Remedy. If he 
tit in stock, write us. 


Price $5 00 per Bottle and worth it. Address 
McKallor Drug Co., Binghamton, N. Y° 





foc can ve exes woerre Ball ar cows o ali 
grown, wherever grows or can 
Bore rmaer there is a place for a Stover Alfalfa & Kafir 


This machine ean be used in nearly every section 
1 of the United States. Is will ous and grind the 


balanced 
We build « full line of 
| Feedmills Samson 
Windmills. 
Send for catalog. 


STOVER MFG. C0. 
mreeoat a | 


Wherever there is stock to_be fed 
there’s a road to it with an N. & M. 
pana) me ere 
grindi st anc 
most ing feed aad oe producing 
the best of corn meal, rye, graham a: 
~ ® buckwheat flours with these mills. Write 
today for our “*Book on Mills’’ and the 
AY TRIAL OFFER which gives all the details 
N. & M. Co. Buhr Mills have been in pares 60 yeaa, 
It will to find out the results 
Nerdrke d'Marmon€s, (200K entecky Ave. 
(Established 188 =) Indiana 
’s Leading Flour 




















Every dollar you spend with our ad- 


vertisers helps us to make a better 


for you. Please take the trou- 





ble to 


mention Successful Farming. 
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a month all the time they are on oa | 


rations. 
Points on Marketing 

There is a fine chance to better one’s 
profits by the use of judgment in the 
marketing of the lambs when they are 
finished. It does not usually pay to feed 
for too early a market, for good lambs 
will sell better when they are carried 
well into the winter. After the fall trash is 
cleaned up on the markets the good mut- 
ton will command a better price. In 
marketing, sort the lambs and put them 
in uniform bunches, and if some fail to 
reach the desired condition, keep them un- 
til they are properly conditioned, or else 
sell them to local butchers. Shippin 
them with the ones that are well fattened 
will likely knock more money off the 
sale of the whole lot than the few poorly- 
conditioned lambs will bring. It pays to 
grade any kind of livestock before ship- 
ping to market. 

SHALL WE SHOE THE HORSES? 

Many would answer the above ques- 
tion without a moment’s thought, but the 
answer should be given according to 
various conditions. here one has con- 
tinual, or frequent hauling to be done, it 1s, 
of course, absolutely necessary to have the 
teams shod, as they can not stand =p te 
pull a heavy load on icy ground, while 
if the ground be frozen, or is extremely 
dry, it is so hard that it wears the horses’ 
hoofs away to the flesh of the foot, mak- 
ing it sore and preventing the animal from 
pulling any load. 

However, shoes are a detriment to 
horses in winter if there is a snow on the 
rae, no matter how much hauling is 

one. Snow always will admit of the 
hoofs cutting in sufficiently for horses to 
secure a firm foothold, but if the shoes are 
left on their feet, the snow collects and 
packs in them, making travel much more 
difficult than if they were barefoot. In- 
deed, the snow usually balls up — + the 
shoes till the horses can searcel at 
all, and sprained joints or Snake 
often result from the twisting of the foot 
caused by these balls. 

When you do find it necessary to have 
the horses shod, don’t allow just any old 
cobbler of a blacksmith to do the job. 
The man who doesn’t understand the 
proper fitting of a shoe to a horse’s foot, 
may, from improper shoeing, la the 
foundation for hoof — that Enally 
ruin the animal’s feet, to say nothing 
of the discomfort caused him by ill- 
fitting shoes. Furthermore, shoes should 
not be left on the horse’s feet over six 
weeks without re-fitting, and if changed 
every four weeks, so much the better, as 
the growth of the hoof would be retarded 
if ieft t on for a longer period, ruining the 
shape of the hoof, and, perhaps, de- 
forming it permanently. 

Once form the habit of having the 
horses shod, and they are almost entirely 
worthless if they happen to be caught 
without shoes for a few days. This 
makes horse-shoeing expensive, since the 
shoes must be kept in good shape at all 
times. Shoes with the calks worn or 
smooth, are more of a hindrance than a 
hel the teams. 

hen, there’s a dangerous phase to this 
hofse-shoeing proposition. Horses that 
are shod can not be allowed to run out 
with either horses or cattle, as they would 
be liable to injure or kill some of them by 
kicking. Shoes are the ugliest weapons 
a horse can have around him. This need 
of constant confinement adds another big 
item of expense to horse-shoeing, as 
there are many times when the wuhod 
horse could be turned out and consider- 
able feed thus saved.—M. C., Cole 
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Avoid the Dangers of 
Stall Feeding Beccretvetsrinars Science 


Suantte wee in time that stock taken off pasture and put on dry feed are pretty 
oon out of fiz, because corn, grain, hay and fodder do not contain the laxatives 
so abundantly supplied in grass. 


Some of your animals are sure to become constipated, others off rough in the 
palenees of the eyes, lips and nostrils, or the legs may st dropsical 
——— the Jae appear, or the urine may become yel.ow and thick; but the 

all, especially among hogs, is worms, worms. 


Dr. Hess Stock Tonie 


Makes Stock Healthy. Expels Worms. 


Being both a doctor of medicine and a veterinary scientist, I formulated Dr Hess 

+ Tents to correct these ay It oy a ~—aaive su : ~ nod grass, earetes 
rem ro sw cs to rove e 

ous — ellings, imp appetite and increase digestion 


So sure am | that Dr. Hess Stock Tonic will put your animals in a thriving condition, 
Senior Gucpale pom aub encuah ter your steek: pai’ h does met de Siet f clams 
0 sup’ eno r your an joes not do w c. 
return the packages and get your money 


Right now is the time to feed Dr. pos Stock Tonic, because it's the cow in the pink 

pf conten that fills the milk pail, the steer with an appetite that lays on fat, the 
horse that digests its dinner that pulls on the bit, the t hoe that is well and worm-free 

that gets to be a 200-pounder in six months. 

Dr. Hess Stock Tonic is never sold by peddlers—only reliable dealers ; : sare ¥ 


dler’s salary and expenses, as these prices prove: 25-lb. 1 $1.60; 100-Ib. pa 
Eto. Smaller packages as low as 50c (except in Canada, the far West and the South). 


DR. HESS & CLARK, Ashland, Ohio 





Dr. Hess Poultry Pan-a-ce-a Dr. Hess 
A splendid poultry tonic that shortens the et ee ee 
| It the mouilting hen Kills Lice all farm stock 
vitality out old grow new Dust the aid chlcxe wit h it, sprinkle it 
Cepocnd at Rach on eo > eggs on the roosts, wy mas or beak hin te 
af winter tones up the dormant Suet bathe the hens will dlewribers tt Also 
and makes hens lay Also destroys bugs on cucumber, squash and 
Economical to use—a penny's melon vines, cabbage w etc., on 
worth is enough eo tewi per . rose bushes, etc. Comes in si 
Be ; 5 Ibs. 0c; . pail in top cans, 1 Ib. 3 Ibs. 60. 
Canada and the far West. Guaranteed. Cenadaend oo te I guarantee it. 


























GENUINE HAMILTON GIVEN 
HUNTING RIFI RIFLES AWAY 










These rifles are beautifully finished and are 

powerful and accurate shooters. They are fult \S 

guaranteed tn every respect. ve 

target practice they are unexcelled You can m havea splendid time with one 
of them on a day's 
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E. T. MEREDITH, Publisher longer a 
Successful Farming, Des Moines, am ful it Sor eae purposes, especially during the 
Dep Mr Meredith: Please send 6 mo by setara or. st 
mail ful! description of your ** Sher ‘ 

Rite, Valse your Rasy Plan by which I can ge agers ce Dn om 

ots A ia Wisin ay ore 
My Name is .... 2.6 ec ce ence nneees SA ere lighted with my Easy Plan Sa dus pen to pete cia 

E. T. MEREDITH, Publisher 
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THE COST OF HORSE LABOR 


ON THE FARM 


By A. H. SNYDER 





Article 2 


HE most equitable method of ob- 
taining the cost of horse labor on 
the farm for an hour, or a day, is to 

ascertain the cost of maintenance for a 
year and divide that amount by the num- 
ber of hours, or days, of labor performed 
by the horse during the year. Feed and 
care during the times of idleness constitute 
an expense which must necessarily be paid 
for by the horse before a profit can be 
realized from his labor. 

It is a very simple matter to keep a 
record of the number of hours, or days, of 
labor performed by a horse, but the cost 
of maintenance is not so easily ascer- 
tained. ‘The expense charged against a 
farm work horse should include the fol- 
lowing items: Interest on the money in- 
vested, depreciation in the value of the 
horse, the use and repair of harness, labor 
in caring for the animal, feed, shelter and 
miscellaneous expense. 

In figuring the interest on investment 
for any particular year, the value of the 
horse for that year is considered and the 
interest calculated at the rate which could 
have been obtained for the money. A 
horse that would sell for $150 should be 
charged $9 for interest on the investment 
if the money could have been loaned, or 
invested, so as to return 6 per cent. This 
is not a difficult item to estimate in the 
case of any horse. 

The depreciation in value of the animal 
is more difficult to determine. The length 
of service and the value of the animal must 
enter into the consideration. It is pos- 
sible for an individual farmer to so plan 
the selling of his horses as to avoid any 
depreciation in value and even to realize 
an increase. In such cases the man to 
whom he sells must bear the depreciation 
for it is a fixed item in the life of every 
horse. 

Let us consider, for example, a horse 
valued at $150 at the age of 4 or 5 years, or 
such time as he may reach his maximum 
value. If he is capable of performing ten 
years of service after that time his de- 
preciation in value is approximately $15 
a year. A horse valued at $200 would 
depreciate about $20 a year. 

\ charge for harness should be in- 
cluded in the expense for horse labor, since 
it is a necessity where that kind of labor 
is employed and is not necessary when 
other power is used. Just as couplings, 
are a necessary expense for gasoline, 
or steam power, 80 is harness for horse 
This item includes interest on in- 


etc... 


power 
vestment, depreciation in value and cost 
of repairs. It can safely be placed be- 


tween $1 and $2 a horse per year. 

The man labor required to feed and 
eare for a horse is an item which could be 
profitably increased rather than de- 
creased upon the average farm. In most 
cases the farm horse does not receive bet- 
ter care than he should and an increase 
in this item often results in a decrease in 
other items of expense for horse labor. 

The expense for feed is, by far, the 
greatest item in the cost of keeping a 
horse, and it is an item which can be easily 
determined. The market value of the 








materials used less the cost of deliv 

the market is the expense for feed. an 
farmers could materially reduce their 
annual feed bill by careful study and the 
most economical use of the material at 
hand. 

The cost of shelter is the most variable 
item that enters into the horse labor ex- 
pense account. The value of the building 
and the number of animals sheltered must 
be considered. According to the United 
States Department of Agriculture, “the 
average annual cost which must bec 
off on an investment in a frame building, 
such a8 a barn, is approximately 10 per 

cent.” Thus, a "barn cost ing $30 per head 
sheltered would make the annual cost for 
shelter $3 per head. 

In some sections and with some horses 
there is no expense necessary for shoe- 
ing. Likewise the miscellaneous items of 
expense may be reduced to a minimum. 
They include such things as veterinary 
services, medicines, curry-combs and other 
small items necessary for the care of the 
horse. 

The following table taken from the 
work of the Minnesota experiment sta- 
tion, shows the average cost of keepi 
the horses on eight or nine farms, an 
represents almost 100 head. The cost of 
shelter is omitted because it varies so 
widely that an average is of practically no 
value. 


Items of Cost. 1906 1907 Aver 

Interest on Investment..... 5.16 .83 3.00 
Depreciation. . . . 6.71 6.97 6.8 
Harness Depreciation 2.35 -57 1.46 
Shoeing ‘ 45 . 57 51 
Feec 50.05 63.90 56.98 
Labor. . ..13.35 15.81 14.58 
Miscellaneous .23 .57 .40 
Total .78.30 93.22 85.77 


The data in the table do not necessarily 
apply to any one farm, but are given mere- 
ly to illustrate the method of ascertaining 
the cost of maintenance for a work horse, 
and to give an idea of the average cost 
in one section of the country where the 
question has been studied. The total 
cost would be greater at present than at 
the time these data were obtained on ac- 
count of the increased cost. of feed and 
labor. The table gives an idea of the rel- 
ative importance of the several items 
which enter into the horse maintenance 
account. 

It is pointed out by the Minnesota sta- 
tion that the ‘annual depreciation of $5 or 
$6 per horse is not high enough to repre- 
sent an average through a long term of 
years. The = eelaien has been af- 
fected by the abnormal conditions pre- 

vailing in Minnesota horse markets for 
the past five years. During this period 
of high prices the value of the horse in- 
creased almost rapidly enough to offset 
the depreciation which has accrued.” 

The horses on the farms investigated 
averaged about 1,000 hours work a year 
which makes a cost of 8.57 cents per hour, 
or 85.7 cents a day for horse labor. 

Some of the methods whereby the cost 
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The Beery System teaches how to conquer, teach and 
cu_e bad habits of horses and colts. You can train 
any horse or any colt by the Beery System. 


Make Money Training and Selling 
Beery graduates make $1,200 to $3,000 a year, at 
home or traveling. People gladly poy $15 to $25 a 
head to have horses tamed and trained 
Big money buying cast-off kickers, ‘palkers, ote., 
cheap—training and —s at tep prices. 
= postal hay! Free Introduc- 
A I. in Horse Breaking and 
Colt Training and my 
before this offer expiees. 
about 
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will remove them and leave no blemishes, 
Reduces any puff or swelling. Does not 

blister or remove the hair, and horse can *t 
worked. $2 a bottle delivered. Book 6 K free. 


ABSORBINE, JR.., the antiseptic liniment for man. 
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of horse labor on the farm can be reduced 








will be discussed in the next article. 
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Subscribers are invited to make inquiry through this 
department. Questions answered free through this 
department, but answers at once by 50 cents 
an inquiry. Give age cand sex of animals, together with 
symptoms and previous treatment, if any. The reme- 
dies prescribed in these columns are intended to be 
prepared by local druggists. However, our readers 
should consult our advertising columns, ac in mi 
cases reliable remedies are advertised for trouble an 
mals are afflicted with and on account of having been 
scientifically compounded will be found to be more 
effective than medicines compounded by local drvg- 
gists Address all communications to Ve narian, 
Successful Farming Des Moines, low”. 





Barrenness—Please tell me through your col- 
umns how to get a young mare to breed. She is 
coming 6 years, has been bred all spring and sum- 
mer for two years without getting in foai. What is 
the capsule method mentioned in your paper?— 
G. D. L., Mo. 

Examine the mare for malformation and see 
that the Os. Uterus or neck is not closed. The 
gelatin capsule is filled with seminal fluid and in- 
serted through the neck and left to dissolve. 

Obstructed Teats—Cow that has gone dry in 
one teat; she is 3 years oid; has given milk nearly 
a year and is drying up now to freshen soon. 
About two months ago we noticed that the milk 
came down slow in that one teat, and we could 
feel a small bunch in it. It grew worse until it 
dried and now another is going the same way. 
What caused it and will it be all right when she 
freshens, and what shall I do for it?—Mrs. A. B. 
C., Wis. 

The milk will return again, but it may be neces- 
sary to have the teats opened to draw the milk. 
If so, call a veterinarian. 

Overfeeding—Cough—Croup—We have some 
young hogs 5 months old. We give them dishwater, 
milk, boiled peelings and bran mixed, once daily. 
We give them corn on cob. Usually after they are 
through with the slop they commence to blow and 
cough, otherwise they seem healthy. We also 
have a cow milking; she is 6 years old. Sometimes 
she puts her head out straight, takes a good 
breath and sort of coughs it out. She does it two 
or three times in succession. Also chickens that 
ahake their head and make a strange noise. It 
seems to be difficult for them toeat. Their tongues 
seem to have a white coat of a thin kind of skin 
sharp on the end. We have removed this with a 
needle and they are all right for a while, but it 
grows again.—L. B., Mich. 

Your pigs eat too fast and too much at a time; 
feed less and more often. The cough in the cow is 
probably due to eating dusty feed. The diphtheric 
infammation you describe is commoi called 
croup and may infect the whole flock. The treat- 
ment is tedious and consists of thoroughly disin- 
fecting. Burn the dead birds if any, and scrub 
the coops with strong creso solutions. Fumi 
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Why Not Two Engines? 


Many progressive farmers use “Avo Economy 
engines, a small one for Aght work—pumping 
water, running the cream separator, churn, feed 


grinder, etc., and a large one for heavy work— 
running the ensilage cutter, thresher, etc. Our low prices 
enable them sine two good engines for less than one 
ordinary engine d cost elsewhere. 

Our low prices are the result of modern methods of manu- 
facture, enormous output and direct from factory selling, 
Our guarantee and reputation make you sure of satisfaction, 


Our New Engine Book Free 


Learn how to do your work quicker, better, 
easier and cheaper. Our Gasoline Engine 
Book tells you how to do it, tells how 
gtade Economy Gasoline ines are m 
what they are made of, what they do, 
~~ i474 
y. Please req 
Engine Bouk No. 65824 Address 


. Sears, Roebuck and Co. 





LEE'S HOG REMEDY 
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AL The Government formula, 
with additions by us. 
Made only from 






Sulpbur: Iron Sulphate; Salt; Charcoal: Sodium Bicar- 
bonate; Tobacco Powder; Antimony; Sodium Hyposul- 
phite; Flake Naphbthalin; Gentian; Sodium Sulphate: 
Copper Sulphate; Aloes. 


Contains no meal as filler 











ing with tar is beneficial A 2 per cent solution of 
creso is a good | applicant for the diseased 
membranes and may be applied several times a day. | 
Dissolve 1 ounce of hyposulphite of soda to a quart | 
of water for drinking, and separate the diseased 

from the healthy. | 

Melanotic Tumors—Grey mare 10 years old 
has lumps on her tail and around the vest under 
her tail. They have been there for about three 
years. About three weeks ago her hip swelled be- 
side her tail, extending out about 4 inches from her 
tail and formed puss, causing it to break about 
3 inches to the right of vent. The discharge is a 
thick black substance with some odor, and it ke ips 
running. When it first broke there was quite a 
large hole which has now closed up, but: still runs. 
I understand that her sire and two of his colts have | 
died of a similar aftection. The mare seems healthy 
and eats and feels good. What is the trouble?— 
B. T. J. 

The tumors are peculiar to gray horses only. 
Tere is no cure. They may be treated ically, 
but very seldom interfere with the oalel. In- | 
ject a little tincture of iodine daily. 

Thrush—Can you give me a good remedy for 
thrush? 1 have a 6 months old colt that I just 
found it in, and have a 3 year old stallion that has 
had it more or less for the last nine months. I 
have washed their feet with salt and water and 
dusted sulphur in them. The young colt runs out 
part of each day, and the other has some light 
work and is exercised. I keep their stalls clean 
and they are well bedded with clean i 
What is the cause; can it be cured and how? 
They are not lame and 1 never had it with any 
horses before.—H. P. H. 

Cut away all diseased hoof with a hoof knife. 
Clean out and dust in a little calomel, packing the 
crevices to the bottom once a day. 
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Good for Worms, Coughs, Fevers, Indigestion, Bowel Trouble 
and as a general conditioner for di prevention. 


Sold by most Lee agents in the Central West. 
25 Ib. pail $2.00; 100 Ib. box $6.00. 


GEO. H. LEE CO., Omaha, Neb. 
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THE RUNT HAS HIS SAY 

Oh, yes: I’m-a runt, all-right! 

But I was not alwaysa runt, I assure you. 

I was merely an undersized piggie 
when I came into-the world with my 
brothers and sisters. 

I was as well-formed and sprightly as 
any of them—but I wasn’t as large and 
strong as they were. 

So they rooted me away from my din- 
ner, right at the beginning of my career, 
und I soon began to grow thin and weak. 

My owner noticed that I was failing 
to keep up with my brothers and sisters 
in growth, but he didn’t take the time to 
reason out why it was. 

If he had only held back my prize- 
fighting brothers and sisters a few times 
and let me get a little milk, I could have 
“shown” him the kind of stuff I was 
made of—but he didn’t. 

I feel like I woulcdn’t last much longer, 
I’m so weak and hungry. This morning 
I heard my keeper say: “I wish I knew 
someone who would carry that little 
measly, hunchback of a pig away. I'd 
give him to them. Maybe they'd get 
him off the place before he died.”’ (I 
wish he would. Perhaps l’d get one good, 
square dinner before 1 die.) 

Six months later: Yes, I’m the same 
pig that was spieling to you that day as 
you passed the pen where my big brothers, 
sisters and [ lived then. 

My keeper gave me away to a neighbor 
farmer who was passing our pen that same 
evening. He had several more little poor, 
starved-looking porkers in the wagon, and 
I wondered what he was going to do with 
all of us 

When we reached his farm, he lifted us 
all out and dropped us in a clean, dry pen. 


where the sun would shine all day long. 
Pretty soon, after he had done the 


milking and separated the milk, he came | \ 
down to our pen with a bucketful of nice, | fact that machinery does not run itself, 


warm skim-milk and gave it to us in a|that imstitutions are dependent upor 


clean trough. 

We got this kind of a treat every morn- 
ing and evening, for a week or two, 
seampering around in the sunlight and 
nibbling the green grass through the day; 
then our new keeper began to slip some 
shorts and a little oil-meal into the milk. 

[ tell you, that was fine, and although 
we were growing very nicely on the skim- 
milk alone, the mill-feeds added to it made 
us fairly bounce. And when our keeper 
began scattering a little oats and shelled 
corn around on the short grass, we sim- 
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ply thought we had spotted hog heaven. 
All this time, we were having plenty of 
ptre, fresh water to drink,-and in a 
t near our shed a little box was kept 
well supplied with one part soda, one part 
sulphur, three parts salt, and four parts 
charcoal and wood ashes. This we relished 
greatly, and I overheard our keeper tell a 
neighbor one day that the mixture killed 
intesti worms and prevented hog- 
cholera. Then, he used to squirt some 
kind of a fluid around over us as we lay in 
our bed, and from what I can learn, this 
kept the lice cleaned out, it being kerosene, 
with a little crude carbolic acid added. 
Our keeper continued to increase the 
amount of milk and mill-feeds he was giv- 
ing us, and after we got to weigh about a 
hundred pounds each, he began tossing 
us a couple of ears of corn apiece, He 
gradually increased this amount of corn 
till we would clean up four or five ears in 
addition to the milk and mill-feeds 
You can see for yourself what we have 
grown to be. I heard our keeper say to a 
neighbor last night: ‘Those are the 
‘runts’ I picked up around here. They’ve 








courses t 
The pen opened into a nice, green lot, | wants to be a farmer but can not afford a 








done fine, and I believe they'll average 
200 or 225 pounds apiece.”’ 

“Made you some money,” the neighbor 
replied. 

“You bet they have,’’ said the keeper. 

All I’m afraid of is, that he’ll sell us to 
some old careless duffer who will allow big 
hogs to make runts out of usagain.—M. C. 


SOME POINTED IMPRESSIONS OF 
EUROPEAN AGRICULTURE 
Continued from page 9 
those abroad, but we are weak in the 
secondary schools, and in general in those 

hat give ashort cut to the boy who 





college education. 
One has fresh illustrations in all the 
European countries of the fundamental 


men simply because they are really 
groups of men, and that leadership is 
everywhere the key to success. Whether 
we sat before the great Italian Luzzati 
or in conference with the agricultural 
leaders of Bavaria, met the,clear-headed, 
democratic, businesslike officials in Switz- 
erland, or heard the master organizers of 
Denmark, conferred with the cultivated, 
polite, logical and keen-witted French- 
men, came in contact with the devoted 
Englishmen who see in the agricultural 


smali | whieh the fine personalit 
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operative commonwealth, or stood in the 
midst of that splendid group of patriots 
y of Sir Horace 
Plunkett has gathered about him—every- 
where it is the man behind the gun. This 
was perhaps the great privilege of the 
journey, the association with the members 
of the commission and with these splen- 
did leaders abroad. It was these contacts 
that gave the cue to the achievement of 
the past and the promise of progress for 
the future. 
The Farm Labor of Women 
To the man whose boyhood was spent 
in an unsophisticated country  commu- 
nity, the wr angy be! cigarettes by women 
is distressing, though in all logic he 
might not be able to render a reason In 
some such way the native American in- 
stinctively regards the field work of wom- 
en, so generally performed in all parts 
of Europe. It is argued, “Why not? 
The work is no more degrading than 
kitchen work and no harder. Look 
at the results; strong, healthy women, 
numerous and vigorous children, all the 
family working together for common 
ends; why not?’ Well, why not? What 
shall you say against it? Yet you wonder 
if it is to come in America with the in- 
creasing number of immigrants ac- 
customed to it. The facts are that in a 
country like Germany, if the farm women 
should go on a strike, agriculture would be 
ruined ; already there is a scarcity of labor. 
If German agriculture should go to the wail 
German industry would fall, because 
Germany relies on itself for food. Modern 
Germany, with all its militarism and its 
industrialism, is, from the economic point 
of view, carried on the broad necks of 
German farm women. 
The Peasant Farmer 
Another reflection induced by a jour- 
ney through agricultural Europe is wheth- 
er we must expect American farmers of the 
old yeoman type, independent, land-own- 
ing, highly intelligent, to be replaced by 
the peasant farmer, working skilliully 
enough but largely with his own hands, 
and with apparently small return. The 
peasant farmers of Dircee. farmers who 
till from two to seven acres, seem con- 
tented. Their homes are neat and tidy, 
and yet, when you find that even in Den- 
mark farmers sell their superior butter 
and eat oleomargarine, though it be good 
oleo arine, and sell their fresh eggs 
in London and go without themselves, 
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You can’t lose anything to write me at once. 
Desk C, WITTE IRON WORKS Co. 
1619 Oakland Ave., Kansas City,Mo, 


2H-P, $39.45; 4H-P, $75.50; 6H-P, $99.35; 
8 H-P,$149.90; 11 H-P, $218.90; 20 H-P, $359.50; 
Other Sizes Proportionally Low. All Genuine, New WITTE Engines, 
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BAND 
‘ 


8 Million Men Look for the “Ball-Band™ 
Sign on Rubber Footwear 


That ‘‘Ball-Band” sign means gualily. 
comfort than cheap footwear can give. 


It means a lot more wear and more 
**‘Ball-Band” will stand up under 


kinds of work where ordinary boots would go to pieces in a surprisingly 


short space of time, 


When the wearer of ‘‘Ball-Band” Boots or Arctics wants a wool boot he 
asks for the ‘‘Ball-Band” Coon Tail Knit Boot. Ours is the only high-grade 
all-knit Boot of this character on the market. 

If you will figure the value of your rubber footwear according to the cos/ 
per day's wear, *‘Ball-Band” becomes the cheapest you can buy. 


Look for the Red Ball 


—the ‘‘Ball-Band” sign. It’s in the windows of 45,000 honest dealers and it’s on the goods— 
if the Red Ball is not on the goods you are not getting *‘Ball-Band” Quality. 


If your dealer is not one of the 45,000 **Ball-Band 


* dealers, write tous. We'll see that you 


are supplied. Write anyway for Free Illustrated Booklet describing ‘‘Ball-Band” Footwear. 


The “Ball-Band” Coon Tail Knit Boot is knit, not felt, insur- 
ing the utmost wear and service, The patented snow excluder keeps 
out snow, dirt, grain and chaff and keeps the ankles warm. Heavy 
gum oversto fit, This boot is completely shrunk; it can be washed 

- when dirty—it simply won't shrink any more, 

“Ball-Band" Arctice are made with one, two and four buckles. 

The Ked Ball is on the sole, Look for it. The tops are best cash- 


merette and the linings we make ourselves 
wool that goes into the Coon Tail Knit Boo 


MISHAWAKA WOOLEN MFG. CO, 


335 Water Street Mishawaka, Indiana 


"The House that Pays Millions for Quality” 
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age of Belgian farmers tilling only two or 
three acres apiece, with a standard of liv- 
ing even below that of the city, you feel 
skeptical about the desirability of this 
sort of evolution. You do not know ex- 
actly why. These people are well off. 
They use the land to good advantage; 
from a national point of view the scheme 
is a success. But for some reason you 
keep thinking of the independent Ameri- 
can farmer on his quarter section. 
Land Ownership 

One thing that stands out clearly and 
forcibly all over Europe is the advantage of 
land ownership. Except in England and 
eastern Europe tenantry is uncommon. 
About 85 per cent of the farmers of 
Switzerland are landowners. The pro- 
portion may be somewhat less in other 
countries, but it is high in all. In Ireland 
the big estates are rapidly being trans- 
ferred to small holders; and even in Eng- 
1and the process of breaking up big estates 
has begun. It should be said, however, 
that in England thé Liberal party seems 
to be committed to a certain oat of land 
nationalization, and is not encouraging 
small holders. When we reflect upon the 








enormous development of American agri- 
cultural tenantry in the last few years, 
and that in its worst form—a purely 


‘transitory tenantry—we find ourselves dis- 


turbed. Apparently the present remark- 
ably successful agriculture of Europeis due 
in a very large degree to land ownership. 

In fact, if I were to put in a rough 
way the secret of the obvious success of 
European agriculture today, 1 should say 
agricultural education, business coopera- 
tion, land ownership. 

Copyrighted by Business America Rural Press 

ureau. 


VETCH, A SOIL REDEEMER 
Continued from page 22 
and at the same time increase the fer- 
tility of the soil and protect the corn from 
insect pests. 
Valuable, But Not a Panacea 

Understand, I do not claim that vetch 
is the panacea for all the soil’s ills. Far 
from it. What I wish to make clear is 
that if it is used in connection with othe: 
wise methods of farm procedure, it will 
become the redeemer of our soils. 

While I believe in crop rotation, I 


deny that crop rotation is the remedy for 
worn soils, or that it can restore them to 
fertility. As a soil restorer it should 
be classed with the patent medicine for 
human ills. It only aggravares the dis- 
ease. If it could only be burned into the 
brain of the American farmer that his soil 
is dying for want of organic matter, that 
it was the growing of organic matter and 
nitrogen producing plants in the soils by 
Nature that first prepared them and 
made them so rich in plant food elements 
for the husbandman, then we would have 
established the foundation for the soil’s 
redemption, and will have commenced the 
only system of farm procedure that will! 
lead to a permanent agriculture. 

Our enthusiasm for green manuring has 
yermeated every fibre of our being, for we 
pelieve it to be the remedy, which, when 
administered with drainage, deeper plow- 
ing, intensive cultivation, will restore to 
fertility our sickest soils and make them 
again produce as wt did when the farm- 
er first subjected them to cultivation. 
As vetch is the ideal green manuring 
plant, it, therefore, should be classed as 





the soil’s redeemer. 
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SAVE ALL BUT THE SQUEAL 


By ERNEST MERRILL 





Unloading at the Union Stock Yards, Chicago 


T is the proud boast of the packing 
houses in Chicago that nothing of the 
hog gets away but the squeal. 

Hogs to be butchered are driven up 
long inclined driveways, or chutes, to 
the top of the building, and in the course 
of their being dressed gradually descend 
toward the cooling rooms in the ‘basement 
by the force of gravity. The chute ends 
in a room, perhaps 20 feet wide—a 
veritable pandemonium of squeals; a 
short chain with ring and hook ends is 
looped around one of the hogs hind legs, 

the hook is attached to a chain on a 
big wheel, which in turning hoists the hog 
high in the air and unloads him onto a 
trolley track. Along with hundreds and 
thousands of his kind he passes the sticker 
who with one deft stroke severs the veins 
in the neck and the hog hangs and bleeds 
until the line ahead clears when he is run 
on through the scalding vats where men 
with poles keep the careasses rolling ahead 
toward the scraping machines which 
brush off the bristles and clean the skin 
in a manner almost human in its thor- 
oughness and wonderful in its speed. 
The br istle 8 are saved, 

A few deft touches by men detailed to 
that particular job put the finishing mark 
about the head and ears and the carcass 
is washed. It passes the cutter, the in- 
testines go down a chute to the redressing 
rooms where all the bits of the intestines 
are cleaned, saved and used as casings for 
sausages of several kinds. The contents 
of the intestines are saved and go to the 
fertilizer factory. The farmer buys it 
back at seed time to help with that crop 
of wheat. It is then called ammonia and 
phosphorus and potash. The base filler is 
also called ammonia and phosphorus and 
< The farmer pays the freight. 


Jsually the farmer needs this worst who 
has neglected the manure heap out back 





of his barn, and whose loss in this heap is 
more than the entire dead loss of one of 
the large packing houses. All the packing 
houses lose is the small amount their 
employees wear away from the job in 
their hair and usually ‘this is cut chort. 

After the carcass is emptied it goes to 
the splitters, and on down the line of 
dressers, each of whom has a special thing 
to do, and does it over and over until like 
a part of the automatic machinery of the 
plant their work becomes a part of them- 
selves, a deadening monotony—the worst 
kind of drudgery in the world. 

Machines are speeded up to the limit 
of human endeavor, all slack motion is 
eliminated; from the time of starting un- 
til quitting time not one moment is lost; 
every motion is dovetailed into every 
other motion and a false move in one place 
is immediately detected and must stop. 
Everything in the establishment moves for 
the one end of profit for the packer. 

A Lesson for Farmers 

Some farmers work that way, too, and 
whenever we see a farm where this sys- 
tem of eliminating lost motion is in use we 
see a farm where a margin of profit is 
being taken out at the end of the rear: 
but how many of us have adopted the 
efficient methods? How many rather run 
on from years end to years end, using the 
same old methods our forefathers used, 
without studying whether they are the 
most practical and calc ulated to develop 
the best in us and for us? 
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You can have clean, fresh running water in 
every build on ur f by means 
Goulds Reliable Seen. In the kitchen, XK 


room, barn, cowstable—everywhere you want it, 
when’ you want it, you can have water 


On Tap Always 


Thousands o ot Srmezneve caloving & luxury 
ant protection of sunning water : 2 
























Saee cost ite to install and little to run. 
Ss mps are designed to 
oa the best service always. 
They've “got the stuff in '’em”— 
thousands of users have proved it. 
Made in 300 types, for hand or 
power. They are backed by a 
reputation of 65 years. 


Get This Book 


Our latest volume, “Water Su 
ei: for the Country Home,” tells 
ow you can have running water on 
our place at low cost. Bend for 
today—it’s interesti and in- 
The o A postal brings it. 
) The Goulds Mfg. Co. 
97 W. Fall Street 
Seneca Falis, N.Y. 
“Largest Manufactupers 
for rvice”™ 










Don’t confuse this with ordi- 
nary “make-shift” roofings. We 
guarantee it 15 years and inside 
each roll furnish modern ideas for 
laying it artistically and permanently. 


Certain-teed 
role Roofing shinee 


You can’t tell how long a roofing will 
wear by looking at it—so for your own 
protection, accept no 
substitutes— be sure that 
the Certain-teed Quality 
Label is on each roll. Sold 
by dealers everywhere at 
a reasonable price. 


General Roofing Mfg.Co. 


E. St. mM. York P. 
Louis, i ‘a. 


























that our losses are small, 


not, we could not endure them sixty days. 
In the aggregate the farmer suffers the | 


waste. 
Profit in By-Products 





The packers tell us they actually butcher | 
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United States inspectors marking shippers. Uniea Stock Yards, Chicago 








We console ourselves with the truism | oi 
much smaller | 
than other lines of business; if they were | § 


greatest loss of all through preventable | § 
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AT 23 ee OLD 






finest - 

veryone developer, ready & 
at 6 monthe old. want to piace one § 
commupity to advertise m herd. Write & 
me sa From Hogs “ ° 






A — Sorate er 
can’t compete with one WHO-KNOWS. You 
KNOW if you use oursimple card system for keeping 


FARM ACCOUNTS 


as ‘yo = C4 the io meant. Sample rulings and 
PARN $1 SYSTER. 873 BRY DEN ROAD, COLUMBUS, enn | 

















You get finest Jersey Red 

Pigs at cost of common 

stock by our New Sales 
iustrated Cal. free. 


375 \bs.in 
S months! 
4 BUGGY WHEELS 


With Rubber Tires, $18.46. Your 
I make wheels 3-4 to 4 in. tread. Tops, $6.60, 





SPLIT HICKORY WHEEL ., 504 F St., Cincinnati, Ohio 
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SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


THIS WILL PROVE 
That Your Hogs Have Worms 


See 6 Ge oe a 822 Se Le 
For years and years I have been telling you farmers that a great 
part of ag hog wore can be traced directly to worms—just ordinary, 
every- worms. Yes, sir! and what’s more I say to you that 
many ogs you own have worms t now, unless you have 
already hed them out with MERRY WAR POWDERED LYE. 

Here’s an easy way to @ the absolute truth of that state- 
ment. Go to your dealer's and get a l0c can of 


Merry War Powdered Lye 


Mix at hly with one barrel of swill and feed from it twice 


at a loss on the dressed product itself, 
ut that their enormous profits come from 
he by-products. Are we as farmers get- 
ting ours out of the by-products? Taking 
the one item of manure, are we getting our 
legitimate profit out of the manure heap? 
If not, and more are not, than are, whose 
fault is it? 

Are we getting the full profit out of the 
grain we feed, out of the - and fodder? 
Are we running the corn through the silo 
and thus feeding up close to the entire 
corn plant, or do we haul the fodder to the 
barn after it has lost the 40 per cent by ex- 
posure and then after the stock has f 


















































over it and eaten all the hard indigestible E. ; 

stalk it can stand, or all we starve it into My can 4.4 Carrel of drinking one hy You'll ghorsiy pel 8 poe ~ | 

eating, then do we haul the stalks back to Company y dead worms coming away from those hogs. Seeing is believing. You 
4 can’t get away from facts. 


the fields as manure? The packers don’t 


do business that way. ‘They adopt every Now then, as a practical farmer, do you believe that a beg ann be can be } well, thrive and put on 


fat—in fact, can he live long, if he’ 3 filled with worms? 
that just because your 


new idea they can buy, borrow or steal. Another thing: ns are beginning to fall off in ete. snoop 
droop the. noade ant 4 d refuse to eat, that e cholera, ikely worms 

Those they buy they pay well for and are “and you ean casily and quick! a Kin tho ate a and i Sipser ear (e have Sointed ou , ys 

glad to get hold of and use. lose your hogs—it’s n' And don’t vaccinate hogs simply because you think 


they have cholera. Vaccination won't hile worm. And, take my word for tt, 0 you 
resist hog cholera. 


This Man Tried It And 
3 my hs A. U. PATE, Bie Jacket. Okla., writes: vad Rave been fooding MERRY WAR FO 
lic 


WDERED LYE to 
hogs for worms, it beats anything I ever saw.’ Hasdrede of other practical pag someeme hove written 
yw A 1 ty} hog worms. 


It may be in feeds or feeding, it may be 
in the handling of a bunch of hogs, the 
feeding of calves, balanced rations or gen- 
eral farm management. There is money 


€ c , of similar experiences with AR POWDERED L 
in the by-products. The main thing is ve letters in our free booklet. 


Read 
0c a Can at all Dealers ee ee leno te cwhace: ite pes 










that as farmers we must study our business and feed 
and get the money out. gutarty far Sha bux ane mg tbe dozen thon sar Conte on WSS 
ee Bioget Pronto Beve er haiing’? oeer sect foes hs cans 

HOGGING OFF CORN 4 cans $4.80) if your won't you. 

While the inventive genius has been pinere Are No Substitutes af 
racking his brain to perfect a machine bre ie prove dangerews, MRI ¥ is rR NP : 
which will successfully harvest the corn foresee ts ad yep ee tit ° wr 
crop, and while the majority of farmers — rectonsea i 
have been lamenting the scarcity and high ) <cwua Kind Do You Wanl? >> 





cost of farm labor, a few progressive pork 

yroducers have quietly solved the prob- 
fe m. They have demonstrated that hogs 
will thoroughly and economically harvest 
the crop themselves; that more pork can 
be produced from an acre of corn when har- 
vested by the hogs; and that the expense 
of harvesting and of ret urning the manure 
to the field after the corn is fed can be en- 
tirely eliminated. In view of these facts 
it is not strange that such a practi®e is 
rapidly growing in popularity. 

The practice of hogging off corn, to be 
profitable, must be properly managed. 
For best results, a temporary fence should 
be provided so that the hogs can be limited 
to about the area that they will clean up in 
ten to twelve days. In this way they will 
have fresh forage from time to time, and 
and will clean the field up much better as 
they go. 

It is best to bring the hogs to a full feed 
of new corn gradually before turning them 
into the field. Th is may be done by cut- 
ting a few stalks for them and geen 
increasing the amount given until they are 
receiving all that they will clean up 
readily. 

They will do better if turned into the 
corn field just after the dent has formed 
than if the corn is allowed to become dry 
and hard. 

It 1s important that hogs on a full feed 
of corn should have access to an abun- 
dance of water at all times. If the corn is 
hard, it is profitable to feed about one- 
fourth pound of tank per hundred 

pounds liv ve weight each Pet the corn 

rather green, or a leoearilartas forage ~Y Ess 
crop was sown in the corn, the tankage is pace ts mapa tt 
not necessary. : - : 


E. Mwvers Lye Co., Dept 104 St. Louis, Mo, _ 















Armed with “Nature’s everlasting waterproofer” 
Genasco is ready to combat rain, snow, hail, wind, 
sun, heat, cold, and fire and to defend your roof with 
its resisting, lasting life, and keep it weather-ticht, 
Genasco smooth-surface roofing is supplied with 
patented Kant-leak Kleets, which make seams 
waterproof without cement, and prevent nail leaks, 


Ask your dealer for Genasco. CG te Smooth or mine 
face. Weise us See comnghes endl the Lond Int ialae ae” ales 


The Barber t Asphak Paving Company 


Largest producers in the world 
of asphalt and ready roonng 


Philadelphia 
New York Chicago 
San Francisco 















TO SMOKE MEAT 

1 want to tell M. A. C. how I smoke 
meat, not that I think he hasn’t a good 
rays ‘put I think the following plan beats 
Lis 

I believe meat should be kept continual- 
ly smoking from start to finish—that 1s 
about two days and two nights. I use 
the smoke house and hang all of the meat 
up at once and burn sawdust for fuel 
Start a fire and when it = to burning 
right good pour the sawc 
The fire will catch and continue to burn 
and not blaze. You can replenish the | 
sawdust every night and morning. This 


is the way I always smoke my meat and 1 | ° = _— —— - 
have never failed yet.—C. A. G. Please mention Successful Farming’s guarantee when writing to advertisers 






ple, reliable machine does it 
Outs of shreds the stalk while 
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under the heading of “Country Life,” 
said: 

“The development and prosperity of country 
life are as important to the people who live in 
the cities as they are to the farmers. Increase of 
prosperity on the farm will favorably affect the 
‘ost of living and promote the interests of all 
who dwell in the country, and all who depend 
upon its products for clothing, shelter and ood. 

“We pledge out party to foster the develop- 
ment of agricultural credit and cooperation, the teaching of 
agriculture in schools, agricultural college extension, the use of 
mechanical power on the farm, and to re-establish the Country 
Life Commission, thus directly promoting the welfare of the 
farmers, and bringing the benefits of better farming, better 
business, and better living within their reach.” 

Of course, a matter like this should not become a political 
issue, and we assume that leaders of the Progressive party had 
no thought of making it such, but simply desire to have the 
American people understand that the country life problem has 
assumed such proportions as a national question that it should 
become a subject of discussion and action by the Government. 

When the Country Life Commission wasappointed by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, a good deal of criticism, as well as no small 
amount of ironical comment, wasindulgedin. A great many 
farmers felt that the appointment of the commission was an in- 
sult to our rural people, that it was wholly out of character 
that a group of men should be asked to pry into the living 
conditions of farmers and publish to the world their findings. 
Doubtless the purpose of the commission was misunderstood. 

When the commission made its report, the President and 
Congress were at swords’ points and Congress not only declined 
to authorize the printing and distribution of the report 
in an adequate way, but also declined to pay attention 
to the President’s recommendation that an appropria- 
tion be made to continue the work of the commission. The re- 
port was, therefore, given rather scant publicity. The Spokane 
Chamber of Commerce finally printed it; and distributed it 
quite widely. Since then the report has been published in 
book form. On its first presentation to the public it was re- 
ceived with very little enthusiasm. 

However, those who have read the report carefully, and who 
have noted the new rural enterprises that are being developed 
all over the country can not avoid the conclusion that the report 
of the commission has had a profound influence in the country 
life movement. A great many of the suggestions which were 
made in that report have been taken up by individuals, in- 

stitutions and organizations and are being carried out pre- 
cisely along the lines suggested in the report. More and more 
the report is being referred to as the best general concise state- 
ment of the country life problem in America that has yet been 
promulgated. 

The question which the Progressive party has raised is 
whether the Country Life Commission, presumably under Gov- 
ernment auspices, should be re-established. We have asked 
this same question of a number of .people prominent in agri- 
culture and country life betterment, none of whom were mem- 
bers of the commission appointed by President Roosevelt, 
and their replies are printed herewith. 

\ copy of the letter and answers received are given below. 

In subsequent issues we purpose to discuss some of the 
larger phases of the questions involved in the proposal to re- 
establish a Country Life Commission. 

President Butterfield sent the following letter to some 
prominent persons interested in rural life. 

A Symposium 

The platform of the Progressive party pledged to the peo- 
ple the re-establishment of the Country Life Commission. It 
is, of course, undesirable that a matter of this character should 
become a political issue, but doubtless there are many thought- 
ful people who believe that such a step is desirable; probably 
others question the wisdom of constituting such a commission, 
at least if appointed under government auspices ‘‘I am asking 
a number of persons connected with the work of improving 
agriculture and country life to answer, through the columns of 
Successful Farming, these questions: 

“Should a permanent Country Life Commission be establish- 
ed? If so, should it be under Government auspices? If not 
inder Government auspices, under what control? If such 
a commission is not necessary, is there any other means of 
securing cooperation between the different enterprises designed 
to benefit American agriculture and country life?”’ 

Not Surs Permanent Commission Best 
From E. Davenport, Dean, Collegeof Agriculture, University 


6 platform of the Progressive party, 


A COUNTRY LIFF COMMISS 
\Z Should It Be Revived? CN 


Opinions From Different Pens 


Z has 









Nov., 1913 


“I do not feel that I possess the information 
for the forming of a very valuable opinion upon 
apermanent Country Life Commission. Certainly 
if one is to be formed it should be under Gov- 
ernment auspices, for I know of no other con- 
trol that would be competent for so large a task. 

“Tam not sure but such acommission would 
serve to simplify the situation. My own feelin 
isthat the very suggestive but Satterlee 
work of the former country Life Commission 
a iven rise to a horde of projects with all 
degrees of practicability and usefulness ranging from zero up, 
many of which would doubtless never have been born if the com- 
mission had been permanent. 

“T doubt if all these so-called movements should be regarded 
as permanent and therefore desirable to be enlisted in coopera- 
tion. To me the strongest presumptive argument in favor of 
such a commission is the unification of the present-day tend- 
encies toward rural betterment.”’ 

Doesn’t Want Government Commission 


From Oliver Wilson, Master of National Grange: 

“Should a permanent Country Life Commission be estab- 
lished? Yes. If so, should it be under Government auspices? 
No. If not under Government auspices, of the Grange, and 
such other organizations of farmers whose object it is to better 
rural conditions, and rural life. 

“There is no more reason why the Government should ap- 
point a Country Life Commission than a City Life Commis- 
sion. If country life is ever raised to the ideal condition it 
must be Promeen! ms by and through the cooperation of those 
living in the country, and closely identified with the needs per- 
taining thereto. e farmer is not an object of charity, and 
does not need or desire -~ —_ privileges or attention 
from the Government. that he asks is an equal chance 
with other interests, and conditions so changed that the 
same amount of labor, mental and physical, will command the 
same price as if expended in the trades or professions.” 

Believes in Permanent Commission 


From P. G. Holden, the noted agricultural extension 





worker: 
“Replying to your question, namely—‘Should a permanent 
Country Life Comminton be established,’ I would say 


most emphatically, YES. In my opinion nothing since the es- 
tablishment of agricultural colleges and experiment stations in 
the United States has done so much for the uplift of country 
life as has the workof the Roosevelt Country Life Commission. 

“Regarding your second question as to whether the com- 
mission should be under Government auspices, would say that 
it is my opinion that it should be. I believe that it would 
give it added prestige, and that it would eventually lead to 
the establishing of similar Country Life Commissions in each 
of the states. » aod satisfied that with a national permanent 
Country Life Commission that there are many local and com- 
mercial organizations which would lend their active aid and 
—— to the work of improving agricultural conditions, not 
only from an economic stand point, but also from an educational 
and social standpoint.” 

Commission Biggest Political Plum 

From Dr. A. E. Winship, Editor Journal of Education, 

ton. 

“Most assuredly a permanent Country Life Commission 
is vitally necessary, and it is needed immediately. A million 
little plants of hope and promise have been sprouting under the 
cellar atmosphere of the Roosevelt Country Life Commission, 
and unless they are transplanted into real soil under favoring 
conditions they will soon wither, and the last state of those 
plants will be worse than the first. 

“The ideal thing would be to have some ‘Foundation,’ old 
or new, set apart $100,000,000, the income to be used by a 
permanent commission with that especial object in mind. It 
would be vastly better than an annual appropriation of the 
Government which is liable to fluctuate in its zeal from one 
administration to another. 

“The foundations very greatly need some such departure 
as this. Up to date, most of their large effort has been with 
colleges and universities, or for the South for colored or neg- 
lected whites. To he sure the Sage Foundation and the Bureau 
of Municipal Research are dealing with common schools, but 
in a way that makes themappear to be lacking in faith in them. 

“‘A foundation always gets experts, the real thing, and the 
Government rarely does. Positions on a good commission, 
such as is proposed, with virtually life tenure would be about 
the biggest political plum yet created. Experts and en- 
thusiasts in a Government de ment are very dangerous for 
an administration to have on its hands or to get off its hands, 























as President Taft can testify from experi- 
ence. 

“A hundred million dollars for experts, 
untrammeled by politics, could do as 
much for the United States socially and 
morally as all farm machinery has done 
industrially.” 

One Thing at a Time 


From Dr. Warren H. Wilson, Secretary 
of the Board of Home Missions of the 
Presbyterian Church. 

“The Country Life Commission ap- 
pointed by President Roosevelt rendered 
an extraordinary service. It does not 
follow that the same commission could 
continue to sei ve in so large a way if made 
permanent. The membership of the com- 
mission was of extraordinary fitness for 
the work, and any permanent commission 
should have so far as possible in its mem- 
bership the same men. But I believe 
there is needed an agency national in its 
scope, the members of which shall serve 
without salary, their expenses only being 
paid, the purposes of which shall be to de- 
velop in any given year that phase of 
country life needing emphasis. For in- 
stance, at the present time I am confident 
that our country interests are dependent 
for their working out upon economic co- 
operation. 


“There should be, just at the present |p 


time, a commission with the highest 
authority, which should agitate for the 
establishment of cooperative enterprises 
owned and operated by farmers. It 
should recommend to the various states 
those changes in laws which would favor 
the establishment of cooperative credit 
associations, manufacturing associations 
and other enterprises to be owned and 
controlled by farmers on the cooperative 
principle. 

“This commission should have funds 
for printing and distributing accurate in- 
formation about the work of such as- 
sociations, because their success depends 
upon the use of certain essential, coopera- 
tive principles. 

“I hesitate to believe that this should 
be a Government commission. It-seems 
to me more properly dependent upon some 
leadership independent of the Govern- 
ment. For instance, it should be a com- 
mission for exerting ey oe through 
public sentiment upon the Department of 
Agriculture, and for influencing, at the 
same time, the great religious bodies. 

“For this reason my own mind would 
prefer an independent commission, called 
together perhaps by the informal action of 
the President or by a group of eminent 
men. If for the sake of securing funds for 
expenses it must depend on the Gov- 
ernment, I feel sure that the members 
ought not to be paid. The agricul- 
tural organization of the national Gov- 
ernment is now so vast, and in many ways 
so ineffective, that I hesitate to su if 
any addition to the employed officers 
working in this field.” 

Beware of Politics 


From Miss Mabel Carney, Author of 
“Country Life and the Country School.” 
“I do believe in the re-establishment 
of a Country Life Commission. Ideally 
I think this commission should be under 
Government auspices. The danger, how- 
ever, is that Government auspices are too 
likely to degenerate into Government 
poaies I have just been reading one of 
Bailey’s last lectures made during 
Farmers’ Week at Cornell in which he em- 
phasizes the value of voluntary effort. 
“All that he says appeals to me strong- 
ly, and here in Lllino’s we are trying to 
cultivate just such local and voluntary ef- 
fort as he seems to favor. We have al- 
ready discovered, however, that volun- 
tary effort has its limitations. Just now 
we are coming to see that we have some 
things that must have state aid. Our 
future problem is resolving itself into the 
matter of procuring this assistance from 





SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


the state without losing the individuality 
and initiative of the voluntary work we 
have started. 

“Generally speaking, the present na- 
tional situation seems somewhat com- 

arable to our state situation. The prob- 
em in each case, if I see it at all cor- 
rectly, is to obtain government effi- 
ciency and service without sacrificing lo- 
cal activity. 
can be done—not perhaps under our pre- 
sent regime, but in the near future under 
our various new administrations and the 
new spirit which is coming upon all gov- 
ernment and politics. In other words, 
with a new Secretary of Agriculture of the 
right caliber a Country Life Commission 
will be highly desirable but this will be 
true only provided the Secretary is a man 
of large vision and unselfish service. 

“In general I believe in enlarging the 
present Department of Agriculture into 
a Federal Bureau of Agriculture and Coun- 
try Life. The great need of the depart- 
ment, it seems to me, is for a sociological 
division which shall look after the social 

uestions of agriculture as carefully as 
the present department now pursues the 
technical aspects. The Country Life 
Commission might then become a perma- 
nent post of this rural social bureau.” 
Copyrighted by Business America Rural Press 
ureau, 


WHAT TO DO WITH WALNUT 
TREES 


An Illinois subscriber writes: “We have 
four black walnut trees on our farm, about 
the same size, measuring 634 feet in cir- 
cumference, and the trunk of the trees 
the same size for at least 15 feet up. 

“Will you please tell us through the 
columns of your — how best to dis- 
pose of them and what their value ought 
to be?’ 

I know of 13 fine black walnut trees in 
eastern Ohio which sold at !public auction 
for $4,300, and if there had not been a 
little misunderstanding as to whom was 


the bidder, they would have brought | 


$5,000. The 
4% feet in 
feet in height. 
These trees were sold to importers to be 
shipped to Germany which seems to be 
the great market for walnut lumber. It 
is used there for fine veneer work. The 
stumps of these trees had a fine curly 
grain and were carefully dug out and four 
of them sold for $800. The principal use 
of black walnut in this country is in the 
manufacture of gun stocks, and for such 
use it does not command a high price. 


ranged in size from 2 to 
iameter and from 35 to 55 


VALUE OF POTATOES FOR HOGS 

A Wisconsin subscriber asks the value 
of Irish potatoes as feed for hogs and how 
4 compare with corn. 

e Wisconsin experiment station con- 
ducted two trials in which potatoes were 
cooked in an open kettle, using as little 
water as possible, and corn meal added to 
form a thick mush which was fed to hogs. 
For comparison a second lot of hogs were 
fed corn meal wet with water. 

In these tests 440 pounds of corn meal 
fed alone, produced 100 pounds gain and 
262 pounds of corn meal with 786 pounds 
of potatoes, weighed before cooking, pro- 
duced 100 pounds of gain. 

On this basis 786 pounds of potatoes 
saved 178 pounds of corn meal or 442 
pounds of potatoes took the place of 100 
pounds of corn meal. 

Those who conducted the tests con- 
eluded that 4.5 bushels (of 60 pounds 
each) of potatoes, after cooking, are equal 
to one bushel (56 pounds) of corn in pig 
feeding. 

Experiments have shown that raw 
potatoes alone will scarcely keep pigs 
alive, but small quantities fed with grain 





help to keep pigs healthy when other suc- 
culent feed is not available. 


Ultimately I believe this! 
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It takes a baby a 
year or more to 


|get six teeth. 
Inayearor lesssix of yourteeth 
may be seriously damaged by 
lack of proper care. Proper 
care does not mean that 
you have to spend an hour 
a day scrubbing your teeth. 
Just two or three minutes in 
the morning and two or three 
«© night. 
And the care that you give 
your teeth is an investment that 
comes back a hundred fold in 
better health, and a better chance 
to make fv a mark in the world. 

Care of the tecth is only com- 
mon sense—and people with com- 
mon sense usually take the lead 
in life. 

Care of the teeth should also 
be a matter of pride—clean white 
teeth denote personal daintiness, 
and are a recognized beauty asset 
the world over, 

A few cents invested in a deli- 
cious dentifrice that gets you 
into the regular habit of teeth 
care, is common sense invested 
for your entire future life. 


‘You too 
should use 







¢ AGENTS prorit 
Remarkable New Invention 


Double action pump operated by wheels 
@reates powerful suction, Women amazed 
the way it gets the dirt. Perfectly sani- 
tary. Don’t raise any dust, Easily opera- 
ted. Push over floor like carpet sweeper. 


Easy Suction Sweeper 
Made entirely of motel. = Laos (yes 
i : arts to come . 
bobo y finished. All work 











gomel ng parts en- 
. thing to get out of order, Fully 
-~— Raby Befrst to write from your ter- 






aran 
Ovtory. Get our special proposi 
Free Sample 

Act quick, Start now while it’s new 
ro | territory open. Send postal 
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PRICE 


COWS AND MULES 


and Shear your Sh with Stewart Machines. 
They turn easy, clip fast and last long. Every 
Stewart machine must please the purchaser or we 
refund every cent. Ask your dealer or send for 
new complete catalogue. Send pe tocay. 
CHICAGO FLEXIBLE SHAFT CO., 








228 LaSalle Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 








OUR JUNIOR FARMERS 


LOOK FOR SIDEBONES 


l' is worth while for our Junior Farm- 
T ers to know something about side 

bones for three good reasons. In the 
first place, a sidebone is considered an un- 
soundness and materially reduces the 
tmharket value of a horse, especially if the 
animal is intended for breeding purposes. 
Furthermore, sidebones are among the 
most common unsoundnesses, especially of 
heavy draft horses. And, third, there is 
no unsoundness which is so little recog- 
nized and so frequently overlooked as the 
sidebone. 

In your study of physiology you have 

srobably learned that there is a sort of soft 
-_ called “cartilage.’”’? Sometimes when 
you have chicken for dinner, or when you 
are devouring your Thanksgiving turkey 
if you examine the breast bone of the fowl 
you will see that a portion of it is real 
pone and a portion is cartilage, or soft 
bone. The cartilage is not very soft, but 
is elastic and can be moved back and 
forth. 

There are two cartilages on each foot 
of a horse, one on each side of the foot, just 
at the top of the hoof. When they are ina 
normal and healthy condition you can move 
them in and out by pressing upon them; 
when they become diseased they change to 
bone, become enlarged «nd you can not 
move them at all. This sondition forms 
what is known as “‘sidebones.”’ 


Symptoms 


This unsoundness is peculiar to the fore 
feet but is occasionally found on the hind 
feet. In the !atter case it is of little im- 
portance as ‘t dors not cause lameness. 

It is difficult to detect sidebones until 
they are well developed owing to the fact 
that the enlargement 1s so small that it is 
not likely to attract notice and lameness 
does not usually occur until the disease is 
well advanced and the cartilage has turned 
to bone. In the lameness due to sidebones 
the toe of the foot first strikes the ground 
and the step is shorter than natural. The 
animal comes out of the stable stiff and 
sore but moves more freely after ex- 
ercise. 

The most reliable method by which to 
determine whether or not a horse is af- 
rected is to locate the cartilages amd press 
upon them with the thumb and fingers 
it: they feel elastic so that you can press 
them in and they will spring back into 
place, it is evident that no sidebone is 
present. If, in poe of the soft, springy 
cartilage you feel a hard bony lump whic 
can not be moved, you have located a side- 
bone. Sometimes the lump becomes so 
large that you can see the enlargement 
when standing directly in front of the 
horse, especially if the hair is short about 


the crown of the hoof. 
Causes 


The most general cause of sidebones is 
hard work, although blows and other in- 
juries to the cartilage may set up an in- 
Somemation which ends in the formation of 
a bony growth. Often they develop upon 
heavy horses without any apparent in- 
jury and are supposed to be caused by the 
rreat weight of the animal. Allowing the 
hoofs to grow long and shoeing with high 
heeled shoes are classed among the con- 
ditions which may produce sidebones. 
They are often found in connection with 
ringbones, quarter-cracks, or on a foot 
which has received a puncture wound. 








| Occasionally they develop after a horse 


has been foundered 

The lameness caused by sidebcnes is 
not always in proportion to the size of the 
enlargement. In some cases a small, 
acute inflammation which can scarcely 
be detected will make the animal very 
lame, while in later stages of the disease 
the lameness almost disappears, al- 
though the sidebone is much larger. 

While the disease is much more com- 
mon in the heavy breeds of horses, it is 
sometimes found in light horses and is 
more of a detriment to them owing to the 
fact that they are used for faster work 
and are on hard roads a greater portion 
of the time than heavy horses. 

It is not best to use an animal affected 
with sidebones for breeding purposes unless 
it is known that they were caused by an 
accident. When they have deveioped 
without any apparent cause it is good 
evidence that the formation of the foot is 
such as to favor their growth, and the 
offspring of such animals are likely to in- 
herit the same general formation. That is 
what is called a “‘predisposition”’ to disease. 


ANSWER TO THE SOIL MOISTURE 
PROBLEM 

In our October issue we asked the num- 
ber cf inches of rainfall required to make 
20 per cent of moisture in the soil, pro- 
vided a cubic foot of the dry soil weighs 
100 pounds. 

The correct answer is 3.85 inches and is 
obtained in = following poets. bbe 
ty per cent 100 pounds is 20 poun 
Our problem then is to find how deep a 
layer 20 pounds of water would mak: on 1 
square foot of surface. I told you that a 
cubic foot of water weighs 62.42 pounds. 
Can you imagine placing a cubic foot of 
water on top of a cubic foot of soil? If 
you can, you will see that 62.42 pounds of 
water make a layer 12 inches deep. If 
62.42 pounds make 12 inches, then one 
— will make 12 divided by 62. oe 

Sut you have 20 pounds so that 
problem stands 12 divided by 62.42 Fhe 
20, or 3.85. 

Watch the weather reports in your 
daily paper and you can have a good idea 
of the amount of moisture in your soil. 

Of course, your crops will tell you when 
there is not enough moisture for their 
growth, but, when they let you know, it is 
then too late to save moisture as it is al- 
ready gone. 


ANOTHER SOIL PROBLEM 

When the weather report says that it 
has rained 1 inch, how many pounds of 
water have fallen upon an acre of land? 

In solving this problem you will need to 
know the weight of a cubic foot of water, 
and also the number of square feet in an 
acre. You can easily find out these things 
for yourselves. 

In the next few issues I am going to 
give you a few problems in farm arith- 
metic and if you like it we will continue 
for several months. Would you like to 
know how to figure the number of tons of 
silage in a silo, the number of bushels of 
corn in a crib, the tons of hay in a mow, or 
stack, the number of rods of fence for 
fields of different shapes and sizes, etc.? 

Let me know what you think about it 
and if you have some good problems send 
them along. 

Address your letter to Associate Editor, 


Successful Farming, Des Moines, Iowa. 
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‘SAVE-THE-HORSE 


2PLk 


ORS GIVE UP 


on & 2. TECGLET, of Petcchurs. Pa. may | a son8, 
ve-the Horse BOOK 
--, A Ee cured my horse—after 
tors blistered him a number of times. Seabee 
until a man told me about Save-the-Horse. I gave 
some to a neighbor. His horse had a ringbone, but it 


h 
A. 8. Klingel, of NM @,.- Ti, August 10-13, 
writes: Money Order enclosed for 3’ bottles. Have 
used Sore Ge-s for over 10 years with most sat- 


We RIGINATED the plan of treating horses 
Under Si ract to Retura Money if 
Remedy Ato You risk nothing by writing: it will cost 
you nothing for advice and there will be no to it. 

Our Latest Save-the-Horse Book is our 18 Years’ 
Diacoveries. a a ee © locate and treat 
58 forms of trated. 

This BOOK—Sample ‘ieee. Testimonials and 
ADVICE—ALL Free to (Horse Owners and Managers.) 
TROY CHEMICAL CO., 36 Commerce Ave. Binghamton.N.Y. 
Druggists everywhere sel! Save-The-Herse WITH CONTRACT 

or we send by Parcel Po<t or Fxpreas pald 


GET A BETTER 
PLACE 


Uncle Sam is Best Employer 


Pay is high and sure; hours short 

permanent; promotivn regular | 
vacations with pay; thousands of va 
cancies every year; ali kincs of pleas 
ant work everywhere; no |» ~-offs; 


cient. 
THIS BOOK {is 27: 200, 000 


im the U. S. Government Service, 
where there is a big chance for you-- 














‘or? 0s ITIS FREE. 
Earl Hopkins, 








$2.00 per bottic, postpaid on receipt of price. 


AGENTS S $3 a a Day 


“CURRY ¢ COMB 











Package CURES any case or money refunded. 
i Package CURES colinary cases. 


MINERAL HEAVE REMEDY CO., 418 N. Fourth Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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THE WEAVER’S KNOT 
This knot is also called the “sheet 
bend” and is commonly used for tying 
two strings or ropes or tying the 
lines together when driving a team. It is 


called the weaver’s knot because it is used 
by weavers in tying together two ends of 


thread or yarn. It is easily tied, does not 


slip, is very secure, and is not very dif-| 
ficult to untie. I am sure that you can 
tie it by studying the illustration. 


THE DANGEROUS PITCH-FORK 


} 


Have a place to hang up the pitch-| 


forks, or make a rack to lay them on. 
They are dangerous anywhere else. 

Carrying a pitch-fork up the ladder into | 
the hay-mow or bringing one down, is a 
dangerous operation, ——s that a 
person might fall, or the ladder sli ip. 

Throwing the fork down before descend- 
ing the ladder from the mow is another 
foolish trick; attempting to toss it up into 
the mow is still more dangerous. 

We simply keep one fork in the hay- 
mow and one iow, around the stalls 
mangers, etc., which does not necessitate 
carrying one up or down the ladder dur- 
ing the feed-hour. 

andled carefully, there is little danger 
of the pitch-fork injuring anything, but if 
thrown around and handled carelessly, 
2 a "vin t ere yey life and limb 

We cued ng on the farm. 

Le a pitch-fork down any- 
-.. on oa e ground. Most painful and 
serious losses caused by such careless- 
ness are very frequent. It takes but a 
moment to hang the fork up after using it, 
and the habit not only avoids the above- 
named dangers, but onealways knows right 
where to find the fork when it is needed. 

We have known a fork left sticking i ina 
pile of hay “just for a minute ” to pain- 

lly wound some of the stock. A fork 
stuck in the side of a straw or hay-stack 
looks safe enough, but a young man friend 
of ours came very nearly getting killed 
by sliding down on just such a fork last 
summer, and we have heard of differ- 
ent cases where men have been instantly 
killed in this manner. 

With all of our careful handling of the 
pitch-fork, we have very narrowly # 
several serious accidents with it. One 
common error made by many is that of 
putting hay in the mangers while a horse 
or cow is eating, especially after dark, 
when one has no lantern. e animal, be- 
ing touched on the nose or about the head 
with the fork-tines, suddenly jerks its 
head, and thus is apt to sink the fork still 
deeper into its flesh, perhaps putting out 
an eye. The excitement snd sudden 
movement of the animal also causes a 
dangerous mix-up of man, beast and 
pitch-fork. which is liable to result in 
serious injury to all. 

We have received painful bruises and 
slight wounds which easily could have been 
much more painful and dangerous, by 
careless handling of a pitch-fork around 
the horse and dairy stalls, in cleaning 
out manure, passing between the stock 
and partitions, ete. Ever so slight a touch 
of the keen tines of the fork causes the 
animal to jump and kick. This often 
results in the fork sticking into the flesh 
of the animal, causing still more kicking 
and st ing, thus endangering the very 
life of both the animal andits attendant, as 
we have known the fork to enter the flesh 
so far in such instances that it required 
great effort to remove it.—M. C., Mo. 
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SEND FOR BOOK LIST 
Our new price list of farm and house- | 
hold books is now ready. Read books | 
this winter. Get books t at will help you 
in your work, whether in the field, feed lot, 
or house. 
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SHARPLES 
MILKER 


= The most important factor 
in dairying today. 


2 The Sharples Milker means cleaner milk—a prob- 
@ lem of serious import to the modern dairyman. It 
means a large saving in milk production. And it elimi- 
nates the most disagreeable part of dairying — the 
drudgery of hand milking. 

Think what it would mean to you as a dairyman 
to be able to save more than a third of your present 
payroll. Remember, too, that the Sharples Milker is 
on the job every day, year in and year out, saving you 
all kind of worry and care. 

You keep your cows healthicr with a Sharples 
Milker. Its gentle, uniform action is soothing and 
restful, fostering milk production and keeping teats 
and udders in perfect condition. 

The Sharples Milker is easy to clean and keep 
clean. The parts that touch the milk are few and 
simple—quickly cleansed. 

Over 80,000 cows are milked every 
day by the Sharples Milker—at an enor- 
mous saving of time, labor and worry to 
their owners. 


Send for the Milker 
Book — it has some 
valuable information 
for cow owners. 







































SEPARATOR CO. 


West Chester, Pa. 
Chicago, Il!. San Francisco, Cal. Dallas, Texas Portland, Ore. 
Winnipeg, Can. Toronto, Can, Agencies Everywhere es 


— — cle Given Away 


Here is your chance to get a $285 ay 
3? Davidson Motorcycle. Cut this picture into 
six pieces and paste or pin the pieces to- 
gether so as to make A complete picture of 
a boy riding a motorcycle. Mail it to me 
with your name and address and I will tell 
you all about the great contest in which you 
can win the two cylinder eight-horsepower 
Harley Davidson Motorcycle—the best 
made. 


1500 Votes Free 


I will also send you a special coupon 
good for 1500 votes toward the motor- 
cycle. All you have to do to get this 
coupon is to send your name and address 
at once. 


ar < Sec’y Popular Company 
AS 421 Popular Bldg. Des Moines, lowa 
Every dollar you spend with our advertisers helps us to make a better 
paper for you. Please take the trouble to mention Successful Farming. 










































FROM A COW TO $50,000 
ANNUALLY 


By CHARLES DILLON 


One of the forty white wagons he now owns. 


OU don’t need a fortune, or a solid 
concrete barn, or a gold plated 
pail to succeed in dairying. In 

this case brains and determination and 

ambition won. J. Morrison, Jr., was 18 

or 20 years old when his father decided 

that he—the boy—had been on the city 
atreets too much. Evidently idleness was 
not especially attractive to the boy, for 
when his father gave him eight acres of 
orchard not far from the city and told 
him to earn a living, he went at it as if he 
intended to do exactly as ordered. And 
he did. In two years he had money in the 
bank. As this is a dairy tale, I don’t 
propose to discuss fruit, and, anyway, it 
was merely the means to an end, or when 

young Morrison had $100 of his own and | 
no debts he bought a cow. Then he 





bought another. He peddled that milk 
afoot. He didn’t have to do this, mind. 
His father had money, but his father | 
thought it would be a fine experience if the 
boy made his own way. So he made it, 
afoot. He peddled milk. 

Two years after he owned his second | 
cow the young man rented a one hundred 
and sixty-acre farm—the picturesque 
Mission, in Shawnee Valley, near Kansas 
City—and started a dairy business in 
earnest. He had to go in debt, certainly, 
but he had ideas and energy and a heart 
filled wi‘h hope. He didn’t make a dol- 
lar the first year, but it wasn’t his fault, 
especially. The season was bad one way 
or another and feed was high. It was a dif- 
ferent story after that, though. Things 
began to come his way. He began to own 
wagons and horses. His herd grew to 
fifty and his pay roll included two broth- 
ers and a dozen more employees. He 
made out routes; evolved schedules; 
bought all the product of other dairy- 
men and farmers with a few cows. He 
rented more land—he has four hundred 
now—bought more got a 
pure bred leader for his herd; organized a 
cow testing association, established a dis- | 
tributing, station in the city; actually 
contracted for all the product of Over-| 
land Guernsey Farm, a “Rich Man’s} 
Dairy,” a few miles distant, and, sitting 
back in his well-furnished office, an- 
nounced that he was prepared to meet the | 
gentlemen from the big hotels and the| 
I nitals and the fancy stores when they 





acres cows; 


|} cost no more. 


wished to buy milk of the right kind. 
And he did this, let it be recorded, in six 
years, without any help after the original 
little orchard 

This is, in a way, a demonstration farm, 
and the dairymen of the valley are profit- 
ing by ite example. Mr. Morrison has 
cop! in w and ventilation and 
cleanliness almost everything used at the 
“Rich Man's Dairy.” His milk Nee 
frame, but it is properly built, it gets 
sunshine and clean air. The a ed are 
perfect. The silage is as good as any ever 
made. The floors and the walls and the 
ceilings are whitewashed and limed, and 
the water in the concrete tub in the cool- 
ing room is pure and as cold. True, the 
Morrison cows are not pure bred, but the 
herd leaders, fine Guernsey and Hol- 
stein bulls with pedigrees, will remedy 
that in time. The men in charge of the 
work are as clean as the “Rich Man’s”’ 
men, their uniforms as white, and they 
It doesn’t cost much, 
either, to wash one’s hands. 

A written contract was made with every 
dairyman. This contract provided that 
the seller’s product must weigh 84 
pounds to the gallon, seven days a week; 
that cows must be tested for tuberculosis 
at least once a year; that the dairy must 
seore 75 per cent, or higher, in the * 
spector’s reports; cows’ udders must be a 
washed before miiking; milk to be sweet 
and clean, free from dilution or manipula- 
tion of any kind to keep it sweet; milk in- 
to covered pails as city ordinance re- 
quires; milk not to be over 50 degrees 
F. on delivery, and to be cooled after 
every cow, subject to inspection and test 
by buyer on delivery; bacteria count not 
to go over 50,000, and quality not less 
than 4 per cent butter fat. 

Of course, an allowance is made in the 
contracts for the different conditions in 
winter and summer. No contract can be 
terminated without fifteen days’ notice. 
The most important provision, howev er, 
lies in the paragraph regulating the price 
to be paid the seller by this young ily 
merchant. It reads: 

‘‘____ cents a gallon; 2 cents a gallon 
for milk under 10,000 bacteria count; 
16 cent a gallon for milk testing to 4.2 
per cent or over; 1 cent a gallon for milk 
testing to 4.4 per cent or over. Vice 
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“Licks the Bucket Clean 
Blatchford’s Calf Meal 


As good as New Milk at half the Cos: 





Hrd gee Haare makes 100 gallons of Perfect 


Send for 


“How to Raise Calves 
Cheaply and Withou 


t Milk.” 





At your Dealers or 
BLATCHFORD'S CALF MEAL FACTORY 
[AUKEGAN 7 . a 


One Year to Pay! 


Sor Gatton 


3 fy te. me. No.3. Light 
24 Dae 


95 AERC AN 


SEPARATOR 


Rasy running. TRIAL, FULLY GUARANTEED 
Easily cleaned. 
Whether dairy te large or ez) 


TOR 60. parne®iSc2. v. 
eed FREE! 
oor § 
ttle-raisers, we wil send $1.00 
= “Cuter Blac Pills, FREE. 
ee and = 


Celdortia’e and Western stockmen 
Write for booklet and prices. 
THE CUTTER LABORATORY 


ICAN SEPARATOR 


BLACI 
LEC 


has reinforced knife, eccentric . arched handles and 
other superior —— Deh. new 
Keystone Improved Dehorner 
is ines and most efficient dehorn- 
ing device on the market. Four cut 
ting edges, making clean, shear cut 
No tearing or splintering. Stock are bet- 
ter without horns. Why not use the best 
device when dehorning? Money back 
if not satisfied, Write today for book let 


M, T. Phillips, Box 101 Pomeroy, Pa. 








KING AERATOR 


Ventiatin System is a 
maker and a S eperty-08 saver. We will 
let you —a¥- use our for a 
year—mone refunded then if not sat- 

ied. Good | lumber dealers every where 
sell the KING. Write us today for 


helpful Free 
Galvanized Steet Cupola Co. 
1173 Vine Street, Owatonna, Mina. 





(Sold with or without Elevator.) 
|For Every Variety of Work. 
Different 


LIGHTEST RUNNING. 
zee—? to % horse power. 
} inciencel vse, (Algo make pay 


ers—Ceured and Piain. 
| NH. BOWSHER, Seuth Bend, Ind. 


THE CHALLENGE CHURN 


Best b: oy test jer our Presbootiet, “i the 
einen of Butter Making” ana tllustrated catalon. 
MASON 


MFG. CO. Department S.Canten, Oh 


Sag ee GUBERNSEYS 


lotsa a _epecialy. Orders. 
come Ale? i Say Breed st dairy cattle HEBRON, ILLS. 
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Old Shawnee Mission—The City Boys’ Dairy Farm. 


versa for tests under 4 per cent.” This pro- 
vision means, that the better the milk the 
better the price for the producer. It has 
an excellent effect in every case. 

The printed schedule in the Morrison 
barns covers every duty of ‘the milkers 
and the feeders from hour to hour, and is 
lived up to as a schedule is observed on a 
railroad—only better. The milk is sent 
quickly from the two big farms in the 
Shawnee Mission Valley to the distribu- 
ting station in the city, a journey of thirty 
minutes. There it is bottled and put into 
white wagons driven by white uniformed 
men and delivered throughout the city 
—forty wagons owned by a young man 
who didn’t have a wheel seven years ago. 

The forty drivers in charze of these 
wagons do not sell milk tickets. Tickets 
are dangerous. They carry disease—the 
scientists say. They are handled by 
hundreds of persons in a year, perhaps, and 
they become dirty and greasy and dis- 
reputable and unfit to be put into a 
pitcher to wait for the milk man. Tickets 
are dangerous, so the Morrison drivers 
ive their customers a cardboard slip| 
Eeacine the firm name, the customer's 


| 
purchases on certain dates, the amount ° 
paid and the amount charged. Customers I Will Teach You How 





I will, in 








and quickly. 
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I Began With $10 


and made it grow into 


$200,000 


in seven years 


If you will let me I will 
show yo how I did it, 
and help you--make it 
easy for you--to follow 
the same road to 
fortune. 


F YOU are honest and am- 
bitious, I will teach “you 
—and assist you into—a 
jleasant, highly profitable 
usiness of your own—make 
you independent for life. 
No matter where you live, 
or what your occupation or 
past experience has been, if 


only you have integrity and a desire to forge ahead in 
life by your own efforts, I will co-operate with you in 
establishing a business for you in your own town that 
will make you rich—that will give you a position of 
honor and importance in your community. 


short, teach you my plan of selling real 


estate—the plan that has enabled me in seven short 
ears, starting from nothing, to build up the biggest 
usiness of its kind in America—a business that is 
owing by leaps and bounds through the cumulative 
orce of my plan of reaching real estate buyers surely 


to Do the Things That 


are required to make the entries them- 
and it is expected to I Have Done 


selves on this sli 
correspond or balance with the account| 1 will teach you how to do them, and at the 
carried by the driver. Every pint and | same time how fo evel all the mistakes that I have 
y t ; , . ‘oan ec. nd, whi am teaching you, and perma- 
ped: eng ang ba te drivers nently efter that, I will co-operate with you in 
is described On Dianks, Much as a mer- swinging many profita! le real estate deals in your 
cantile house, or a railroad would de- pena IE mony 4! will appoint you ey special 
oneal representative, and back you up with the prestige 
—_ Sek PERREYY, Se these forms _ and far-reaching facilities of my vig PB nme ng 
lanks were made by the young man who| This is really a most remarkable opportunity for 
would have shied at sight of a cow only a| any honest, ambitious, energetic man, without cap- 
few years ago ital—any man, who by virtue of circumstances over 
7 > ag ‘d bt in the first N which he has no control, is not earning the money, 
_ He went in debt m the year. OW | has not achieved the success his abilities justly en- 
his business is worth more than $50,000 title bin to, di you are ouch aman, if you make 
i ss than $2, @ year, and are trustworthy, I wi 
pg All ? which shows — & MAM | Sigind to put the details of my plan my system 
with brains and genius may make a suc- | of rative real estate dealing before you. I 
cess in an enterprise of which he knows | will tell you how I, myself, through an unfortunate 
little, through knowing howto hire menand | ch#in of circumstances, found myself penniless, and 


Q ; hen built up my present fortune. 
direct them properly in its management. R 
anette bapenestcon The Merit of My Plan Is That It Is 


CLEANING THE MILK UTENSILS © Co-operative 

; eos J : I can only build up my business by building up 
Good tin is the only practicable ma-| 4,0 Pusiness of othem. Only by making my repre 
terial for milk vessels, and this should be | sentative su opt AF | 


kept shining and bright. Never allow| If = work with me, pan Dante with Ps : 
oe — can surely put you on the road ortune. L 
utensils to become rusty or rough inside. ook AREAS cen, Gah teak aa, Wen aon 


Milk utensils must never be used for | begin making money right away, without invest- 
any other purpose. net p 
First rinse the utensils in’ pure, cold | National Co-operative Realty Co. 


water, before using boiling water, as the; 74597 Marden Bidg., Washington, D. C. 





ment of any capital, or even giving up your posi- 
tion until you have built up a business big enough 
to justify it. And it will not be long before you 
wil have established one of the most noteworth 

business successes in your town and eeiabbeshnedl, 


It will cost you nothing to investigate 
and it will pay you 


I have sketched my plan and its ibilities 

only in the briefest possi.le way. i cannot, / 

within the limitations of this advertisem: nt, 

tell you the many interesting details and 

convincing proofs of the practical success 

of my co-operative system. You must 

see that if what I say is true, here is Jf 

a marvelous opportunity, one which 4 

ou cannot well afford to ignore. ¢ 

Rimply write me a lette:, or fill 

out the attached coupon andI ,# 

will send you abooklet writ- # E.R. Marden, 

ten by myself, giving you Fd President, Na- 

full particulars of my .# tional Co-operative 

plan and how youcan 4 Realty Co., T-1597 

take advantage of % Marden Building, 

it in your own / Washington, D. C. 

town. # Dear Sir: Please send me full 
7 particulars of your co-operative 


Z# pian. 








heat will cook the milk onto the surface, 





crite cane icvemistesten | Rum om Kerosene—Cut Fuel Cost in Two 

milk, wash inside and out with hot water Ellis Engines run on gasoline, kerosene or any fuel ofl without extra equipment. On kerosene they give 
and toda. Rinse again in boiling water, | are tensa gh cher eraaetet Exec wai." ere are eating Tate fa 

and then stand the pails and other milk Bp, {we aytinder oppensd engine was do ony work Fes ! from 14 to 15h. p, 


utensils in the sun so that the rays will 
reach every part of the inside. 

Milk cans should be kept out of the 
reach of dogs, cats or vermin. 

For scrubbing the vessels, a good hand 
brush should be used. It is most effective 
and can easily be kept clean. A cloth 
should never be used for washing milk 





You are perfectly safe in trusting any 80 daze tree tris. Write for new ca showing 19 
advertiser in Successful Farming. Our special prices. 12% 
advertising columns are for your benefit. ELLIS ENGINE CO., 101 Mullett $t., Detroit, Mich. r. 





7 have patent throttle, giving three engines tn one. Force-feed oller, 
vessels.—E. M. R. automobile muffler, speed-changing governor and m 
_——___—__—_——— sive —— ~F, og pe redone, fous. Buy = 

rect save money. '. » guaran ° 
t pri talow ia Modeis with 
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Read them. Our advertisers are reliable 


firms. They do as they agree or a little Every dollar you spend with our advertisers helps us to make a better 
better. Our guarantee stands back of | paper for you. lease take the trouble to mention Successful Farming to 





every one of them. 





when writing concerning their wares. 
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DAIRYING AS A PROFITABLE 


By W. MILTON KELLY 


NE of the greatest problems in 
O dairying today, it. seems to me, 
is that of selling the products. 
Great changes have come about in recent 
years in the handling and marketing of 
milk and its derivatives. It has followed 
the trend of every other industry toward 
concentration and specialization until the 
manufacturing and selling end of the busi- 
ness has shifted from the farm to the 
cheese factory, condensary, creamery and 
the city milk and cream trade. This 
makes it possible for farmers in most 
vicinities to sell milk or butter-fat for as 
much, and in many instances more per 
yound than they would receive for the 
ores that might be made on the farm. 

There are conditions, however, that 
warrant the making of butter on the farm. 
In many instances the farm is not situated 
close enough to a shipping station, con- 
densary, kitts factory or creamery, 80 
that the owner can obtain the best prices 
for his products. ‘True, there may be a 
cream wagon passing his farm twice a 
week that will take his cream to town and 
ship it one or two hundred miles to be 
made up into as good butter as can be 
made from cream gathered in this man- 
ner, but no firm can pay the true value for 
good cream cared for under those condi- 
tions and the farmer loses from 5 to 10 
cents on every pound of butter-fat his 
cows produce for him. 

Conditions for Farm Butter Making 

Farmers located under such conditions 
should make butter on the farm. The 
over-run will pay for the extra labor of 
ripening the cream and making the but- 
ter and with very little effort a market 
ean be found that will pay a nice profit 
for the extra work. As an example, sup- 
pose the farmer is selling weekly 80 
pounds of 30 per cent cream, or 24 
pounds of butter-fat at 24 cents a pound, 
when the price of butter on the market is 
29 cents a pound. There is an income of 
$5.76. Churn into good butter this same 
fat, incorporating 20 per cent of moisture, 
salt and curd as the good butter maker 
does, and the result is 28.8 pounds of but- 
ter. Will the 4.8 pounds of extra butter 
over-run sold at 29 cents and netting 
$1.39 pay for the labor of churning? 
If not, sell the 24 pouncs at 29 cents, or 
5 cents more than you would receive per 
pound for the tat, and there is $1.20 more 
in your favor, making in all $2.59—not 
a big sum it is true, but at the end of the 
year it will amount to $134.68. If it had 
een the product of five cows, as such a 
yield should be, for it means but an 
average of 4 4-5 pounds of butter-fat per 
cow weekly, each cow has to her credit 
$26.93 additional. How many cows have 
you in your herd that yield you a profit 
all told, of $26.93 each year under present 
existing conditions? 

Farm butter making is not a disagree- 
able business if certain rules are fol- 
lowed, and if enough interest is taken in 
the manufacture to make a choice pro- 
duct. Only a very small equipment is 
necessary to make good butter, but it 
should be used properly and always be 
kept sweet and clean. A hand separator 
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than any other system of milk eauaring 
for it is of more uniform consistency an 

can always be secured and handled in the 
same manner each time. Another very | 
important instrument is a dairy ther- 
mometer that can be purchased for 10 
cents. Enough pails and cans must be 
used so that it will not be necessary to mix | 
cream of different temperatures. Ths 

churn, a butter worker and a supply of 

parchment paper complete the necessary 

equipment. 

In determining between selling his 
milk to the creamery, condensary or cheese 
factory one should be guided by the 
prices paid for milk and butter-fat, and 
the value of the by-products returned to 
his farm for pig and calf feeding. Any 
good feeder should be able to realize from 
20 to 30 cents per 100 pounds for skim- 
milk by feeding it to calves or pigs. 
Whey, the by-product from cheese mak- 
ing, has a feeding value of about 10 cents 
per 100 pounds. The selling of whole milk 
to the condensary leaves no by-pro- 
duct to feed on the farm. Therefore, in 
figuring a reasonable scale of prices I 
will submit the following relative prices 
which I think are nearly correct: am- 
ery, $1; cheese factory, $1.10; condensary, 








provides cream that is easier to churn 


$1.25. Fortunately the prices by 
cheese factories and creameries seldom 
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vary more than from 10 to 15 cents per 
100 pounds, for the reason that most of 
the progressive factory owners have the 
necessary equipment to make butter in 
case the market for cheese falls below that 
for butter. The necessity of having the 
skim-milk returned to the farm to f 
young stock and add to the fertility is a 
matter that should be given greater at- 
tention in all dairy sections. 


About City Milk Trade 


The prices obtained by dairymen who 
supply the city milk trade seem attract- 
ive to many farmers who patronize the 
chcese factory or creamery. Howevet, 
the city milk producer who has a contract 
to supply a certain number of gallons of 
milk every day in the year has his per- 
plexities and trials. He has to feed large 
quantities of high-priced grain feeds, buy 
new cows and plan his dairy management 
so that the cows shall not fall below his 
contract at any time during the year. 
Selling milk removes from che farm ap- 
proximately $2 worth of fertility with 
each ton of milk; besides it leaves the farm 
without calves and pigs and has a tend- 
ency to narrow things down to the in- 
dustrial circle of buying feed to make milk 
to buy more feed to make more milk, and 
so on hopelessly to the end. Such farm 
management can not compare favorabl 
with that which affords 400 or 500 poun 
of skim-milk a day to raise heifer calves 
along with a few nice brood sows to utilize 
the farm wastes and by-products. The 
building up of choice herds of dairy cat- 
tle seldom succeeds nearby to a milk 
shipping station or condensary. Further 
argument is not needed to show thax sell- 
ing whole milk is poor dairy policy. Ifa 
dairyman sells whole milk he must receive 
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MAKE FALL AND WINTER 

DAIRYING MORE PROFITABLE 

There is surely no reason to delay 
the purchase of a separator or to 
continue the use of an inferior one. 
A De Laval Machine will save its 
cost by spring, and may be bought 
on such liberal terms if desired as 
to @ De Lav: for itself meanwhile. 


The De Laval Separator Co, 
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the productivity of his farm for a long} 
series of years. 
Market for Cream Increasing 
One of the most encouraging features 
of our present-day dairying is the broad- 
ening outlet for market cream. In New 
York City it is estimated that the amouns 
of butter-fat used as cream is approxi- 
mately one-half of that used as mi 
Evidently if it were not for this demand 
many dairymen would be doing business 
at a loss, and yet the consumption of 
cream is the outgrowth of recent years. 
The factors in producing market cream are 
essentially the same as in producing milk. 
Clean methods, refrigeration and a uniform 
percentage of fat constitute good cream. 
Everything considered, the selling of 
cream at renumerative prices is the high- 
est type of dairy farming. It is true that 
the market for high grade cream direct 
from the farm is limited, but there are 
more chances to develop a satisfactory 
market for cream than in any other 
branch of the dairy business. I know that 
it is not easy to go into a large city and 
contract for a certain number of gullons 
of cream daily. You may find confec- 
tioners, restaurants and hotel proprietors 
who are glad to buy cream according to 
their daily or weekly needs which will 
mean in varying quantities, but they will 
not agree to take so many gallons each 
day. On the other hand if a market can 
be secured at all it will almost always pay 
better to sell cream and have the skim- 
milk left on the farm for feeding. In 
many instances one may —- with the 
local public creamery to take his surplus | 
cream on a butter basis and supply a few | 
city customers with cream when they 
it. | 
The Public Creamery 
The public creamery is valuable to 
many dairy farmers, but it is far from | 
satisfactory to the progressive dairymen. | 
The financial returns very seldom com-| 
pare favorably with those received from 
the sale of whole milk. The skim-milk 
is not in as good condition for feedi 
as is the case when the milk is separa 
on the farm. Another serious objection 
to the public creamery is that one takes 
a greater chance of introducing disease 
into his herd. This one thing alone should 
commend the use of the cream separator 
and the sale of cream, to many farmers 
who are raising a herd of pure-bred dairy 
cattle, or even a herd of grades to replace 
his present herd. 
hen the milk is fed to pigs the re- 
sults are more easily noted, for the dis- 
ease develops much more quickly in 
swine than in other animals, and at the 
present time there are certain dairying 
districts where buyers will not bay. bees 
unless they can obtain them at a figure 
that will make them safe in having from 5 
to 8 per cent condemned by the inspect- 
ors at the slaughter houses. This state 
of affairs in many dairying sections is | 
convincing proof that something is 
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Plant on Virgin Soil 
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radically wrong when these by-products | 





are allowed to be returned to the farm 
and fed to young animals before being 
properly sterilized. 
NEW ADVERTISERS 

Our subscribers will sometimes find 
advertisers in other papers that do not 
appear in Successful Farming. If you 
wish to have us investigate them, write 
us and give the name and address.. Not 
infrequently farmers themselves wish to 
advertise. Usually it is poultry or live- 
stock. Our guarantee covers livestock 
and poultry ads just the same as others. 
See if you can find what you want in Suc- 
cessful Farming, if not write us. 



















meets every condition 
for a handy tool to mend old 
or new harness, saddles, gun 
cases, suit cases, shoes, carpets, in 
bags, awnings, pulley belts, and tie comfort- 
ers, etc. Farmers and stockmen use it to sew up wire cuts in 
live stock. The awl is well made, and with ordinary care will last a 
lifetime. All parts are interchangeable, so if one part gets lost or broken you 
do not have to throw the tool ov: Use any kind of lockstitch machine needles. Needles are 
kept in the hollow screw top handle. The reel carrying the waxed thread is exposed in a most 
convenient position under the fingers’ ends so that the tension can be controlled*at will by a sim- 
le movement of the fingers on the reel and the thread can be taken up or let out as desired. 
ond point grooved straight and curved, come with the outfit. Convenient to carry. 
Always ready to mend a rip or tear in any emergency. You can use any kind of thread—we send 
a good supply with each Awl. There is never a household but where there is repairing of one kind 
or another, which this Awl will do neatly, durably and quickly. 
_ Given for three new one-year subscriptions at 25 cents each, or for two new one-year subscrip- 
tions and 15 cents additional. 
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SOME UDDER TROUBLES 


Their Treatment 


By GUY S. ELLIS 


DDER troubles may usually be 
U classed under two heads, those of a 

mild form as a natural consequence 
or accompaniment of calving, or those 
arising from the careless handling of 
heavily producing cows, which may de- 
velop into severe forms of the trouble. 
No one keeping cows can well afford not 
to know the more common ailments of the 
udder and the simple methods of treat- 
ing them. Often a little attention given 
to this member at the beginning of the 
trouble will effect a cute and save much 
expense and labor which would otherwise 
be necessary should the treatment be de- 
layed. 

Milk Fever 


Milk .ever for example is a disease of 
cows which affects the udder and which 
has been intensified by the development 
of early maturity both for heavy milk 
woduction and for rapid fattening. 
lence, it is a characteristic of the cow 
having a large appetite and a correspond- 
ingly oes digestion. A peculiar but very 
reliable factor connected with this trouble, 
however, is that mature age is a prereq- 
uisite. The disease never occurs wit 
the first parturition and rarely with the 
second, appearing rather with the third, 
fourth, fifth, or sixth after the animal has 
reached maturity and is ready to put all 
her energy into milk production. The 
disease is so typical that it is easily recog- 
nized, occuring usually within forty-eight 
hours after calving and usually after the 
easy calving, when there has been little 
energy e — »d and no loss of blood. 

The first indications of milk fever are 
restlessness and excitement on the 
of the cow. Soon she loses control od ans 
hind limbs and after staggering, falls to 
the ground and is unable to rise. The cow 
invariably assumes a characteristic posi- 
tion which makes it easy to diagnose the 
ease. The head is turned to one side and 
rests on the chest and the muzzle points 
toward the flank. The animal becomes 
unconscious and the body is paralyzed and 
death follows in one to two days unless 
successfully treated. 

Treatment 


a simple treatment has 
proven very successful, namely the air 
treatment. Any improvised method of 
filling the udder full of air would do were 
it not for the danger of adding infection. 
It is, therefore, necessary to use extreme 
care to prevent such by using one of the 
milk fever outfits which may be found up- 
on the market and with which antiseptic 
precautions may be taken. The opera- 
tor, after having first thoroughly cleansed 
his hands, should then wash the cow’s 
udder and teats and treat them with a 5 
per cent solution of carbolic acid. Then 
having boiled the entire apparatus for 
one-half hour the-milking tube may be in- 
serted into one of the cleansed teats 
using all antiseptic precaution. After 
this quarter of the udder has been filled 
with filtered air (air passed through 
sterile cotton), the end of the teat may - 
tied with a tape and the rest treated like- 
wise. Should the air be absorbed or es- 
cape before the animal is able to arise, 
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which will ordinarily be in two or three 
hours, the same procedure should be re- 
peated. Full directions for the use of these 
outfits accompany them and there is no 
reason why the average dairyman can 
not treat his own cattle providing he fol- 
lows directions and uses the necessary 
antiseptic precaution to prevent further 
infection. 

In heavy milkers, as a rule, the mam- 
mary gland is enl: urged, tender and fever- 
ish before and just after calving. 
may be considered as a matier of course 
which will disappear in two or three da 
when the secretion of milk will be fully 
established and need not necessarily 
cause uneasiness on the part of the owner. 
If a cold draft or neglect in any way add 
to the extent of the congestion, the milk 
may become partially or fully clotted and 
may even contain bloody streaks besides 
being drawn with difficulty. In the form- 
er case the kneading of the udder by the 
calf, or the stripping of the cow two or 
three times dai y and the or 
rubbing of the glands with the palm of the 
hand will usually be sufficient to hasten 
the normal condition of the udder. Rub- 
bing in a salve made by mixing two 
tablespoons of gum camphor and twelve 
tablespoons of lard will also aid in hasten- 
ing the restoration of this part to its 
normal state. 

Treatment for Inflammation 


An inflammed udder of the latter type 
mentioned in the above paragraph comes 
from a congested udder which was not 
properly attended, or from various other 
causes, amon which may be mentioned 
exposure to cold or wet, injury by blows or 
sharp objects, rough milking, or in- 
sufficient stripping of the udder in milk- 
ing, and many others, these being given 
merely as examples. This trouble will 
vary. in its severity and in its form ac- 
cording to its causes. The udder may be 
swollen with no affect at all upon the milk 
secretion, or it may be that the milk is 
lumpy and abnormal with no noticeable 
inflammation of the udder. The chief 
treatment in the case of a slightly in- 
flamed udder is to proceed at once to 
reduce the grain ration at least one-half 
and to leave it so until all signs of the 
trouble are over. A physic of one pound 
epsom salts should be givea and a table- 
spoonful of powdered saltpeter in the 
water twice daily. 

One of the — important parts of the 
treatment, especially in mild cases, is to 
thoroughly massage the udder and to work 
in some ointment. One of the best oint- 
ments is made by mixing two ounces of 
fluid extract of belladonna leaves with four 
ounces of fluid extract of pokeroot and 
eight ounces of soap liniment. Lard may 
be used instead of the soap liniment. 
Reducing the grain ration, combined with 
careful care, frequent milking and the 
massaging and working in of some good 
ointment will prevent a large percentage 
of caked udder, while there 1s ome 
quite so good as “elbow grease’’ and 
sistency to cure mild cases of this trou ~ 

Ojten the inflammation is quite severe, 
attacking the gland ducts and causing 
intense pain, as well as partially or wholly 
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reducing the milk flow for the time being. 
If the inflammatior is not reduced within 
a short time that quarter of the udder will 
not secrete = | more milk during that 
lactation period and there is a ibility 
of its being permanently lost. e longer 
the inflammatory hardness continues the 
greater the probability that its complete 
restoration will not be effected. Since 
infection by germs is nearly always pres- 
ent in inflammation of the udder or garget, 
it is essential that the contents of the 
diseased udder are not milked out on the 
floor, and that the diseased cow be milked 
last so that the milker will not carry the 
germs to the other members of the herd. 
Furthermore, whenever udder troubles 
appear, to be on the safe side the dis- 
eased animal should be isolated from the 
remainder of the herd at once. Since the 
inflammation ot the udder is often con- 
tagious, it is necessary that we take care, 
of course, to prevent further spread of the 
trouble. Oftentimes the milk tube is 
responsible for the direct transfer of dis- 
ease germs because of a lack of care in 
disinfecting it before it is used on some 
other cow. 

Immediate, persistent and intelligent 
treatment of the diseased udder is ab- 
solutely necessary if the best results are 
to be accomplished, and the most good can 
be done in the first twenty-four hours of 
the treatment. The general treatment 
for contagious mammitis does not differ 
from that of treating the simple form 
except that hyposulphite of soda should 
be given in one-half ounce doses daily 
as an antiseptic in connection with an 
antiseptic applied locally or externally. 





i00d blankets for the horses soon pay 
for themselves many times over during 
these chill days, especially by protecting 
their bodies while the animals are cool- 
ing off after a lively drive or a hard pull. 
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SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


FERRETED FACTS FOR FARMERS 
Continued from page 8 


The parcel post is expected to help 
some, but will not take care of more than 
the lighter dairy, orchard and garden pro- 
ducts, at least: not in the near future. 
Cheaper telegraph and telephone rates, 
through a government system with a 
central “hello” girl and a telegraph oper- 
ator in each postofiice, will put the farmer 
in closer touch with markets and cus- 
tomers. 

The cotton exchanges are said to take 
something like a hundred millions a year 
in brokerage deals, a large part of which is 
paid by either the grower or consumer. 
Produce and grain exchanges take other 
hundreds of millions, which the producer 
and consumer alike unwillingly pay, and 
which benefits nobody in particular but 
the brokers. 

The Senate proposal to discourage 
gambling in cotton by taxing future sales, 
was dropped out of the tariff law because 
of a disagreement between the two houses 
of Congress as to what form it should 
take, but the legislation is to come u 
again next winter. All produce and eal 
exchanges are in bad odor in Congress 
and there is a disposition to close them all 
up. Wall street is alive to the sentiment 
against stock and produce gambling, and 
is getting ready for a fight. 

A y the telephone and telegraph 
trust has opened a lobby here, to fight 
government. ownership of these utilities, 
and the mails of congressmen and news- 

aper correspondents in Washington are 
loaded daily with books, pamphlets and 
other publications being ground out at 
feverish speed by subsidized writers, and 
distributed where they may do the most 
good, pleading for the “rights” of the 
brokers and gamblers, the morality of 
speculation, and asserting loudly that the 
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country will go to the demnition bow- 
wows if the exchanges are put out of busi- 
ness, 

Daily market reports by telegraph, sent 
out to all sections of the country with the 
weather reports, are one of the features 

es by the-new Office of Markets 
lor keeping the farmers informed and mak- 
ing them independent of the commission 
buyers and exchange speculators. The 
registration and bonding of commission 
dealers by the government, from which an 
approved blue list may be furnished to 
growers,.is another. proposition which 
promises to raise havoc with the easy 
money swindlers in the commission busi- 
ness. 

NOTE: Mr. Walker, who writes our “Ferreted 

Facts For Farmers,” has been a Washington cor- 
respondent for leading daily, weekly and monthly 
publications for the past ten years. 
_ He is in close touch with those who have large 
influence in national and international affairs and 
is constantly “ferreting”’ out facts which should be 
of interest to every farmer. His letters in Suc- 
cessful Farming will give you information, right 
from headquarters, concerning things which are 
being done and are about to be done at the seat 
of our national government. Keep informed as to 
what is going on and use ycur influence with your 
congressmen. It does no good to kick about what 
they do after it is done.—Editor. 
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really want the Gun. 





Dear Mr. Meredith: I want to earn a Hopkins & Allen 
Send me full descri 
your offer. I 


$459 address today. 


8.F.11—This offer is not good outaide of the United States. 


such an exceptional offer. 


the same time 














A Real Hopkins & Allen 
tor, 12-gauge, Choke Bored. 


hot-Gun. 


is un- 


I have made happy thousands of boys, men and young | and you 
You can have no end of pleas-j| are sure to if 


delighted with this beaut: 
gun. Every live man and boy wants a good shot-gun. 
is a genuine Hopkins & Allen Shot-Gun, guarant 
absolutely safe, reliable and an accurate shooter. 

I have made arrangement whereby I can obtain a limited number of these 
guns at absolutely rock bottom price. That is the reason I can make you 


Send no money--just your name and address on the coupon in the 
lower left hand corner, or a post-card or letter and I will tell you all about 
my grand plan by which you can easily obtain this splendid shot-gun and at 
other desirable presents. and 
ou’ll hear from me by return mail. 


E. T. MEREDITH, Publisher 
“ | Successful Farming, 





Perfect Shot-Gun 
for shooting ducks, 
prairie chickens, 
quail, rabbits, etc. 







iful, accurate and h shooting 
Remember this 


in every way to be 


Send me your name 
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| LETTERS and COMMENTS 








This department of Letters and Comments ts 
for our critics, favorable and unfavorabie. None 
of the views herein exp by our subscribers 
are necessarily our views. We do not ask you to 
agree with them or with us. We will publish as 
many reasonable letters as our space will permit. 





OUCH! 


Your article in the latest issue of Successful 
Farming attacking the medical profession is enough 
for me. You are the biggest idiot editing a “farm 
paper” (?) that I know of. You are another one of 
those fool socialists, appealing to the ignorant and 
uneducated to produce malice and hatred. In 
every sense you are an undesirable citizen.—Chas. 
Squire, Ind. 

Comment: Being “the biggest idiot,” a “fool 
socialist’’ and an “undesiralle citizen’’ is some 
job! So maybe the comments of a “fool” are not 
worth reading. But hear me, just once more, 
Brother Squire. I took a course of medical lectures 
and know docters from the inside. Some are 
broad-minded and fine fellows—and some are not! 
But I stand for the right to hire any doctor I 
please. I stand for medical freedom as well as for 
religious freedom. I stand for brotherhood among 
all men and do not try to set one class against an- 
other. We want intelligent opposition to wrong 
and not malice and hatred. You are too narrow 
Study both sides, all sides, before you denounce 
one who dares tell you the truth that you can't 
pick up in your general reading.—Editor. 


SUNDAY DINNER AND CHURCH 

I want to say a few words in answer to the in- 
quiry of Mrs. Wilder regarding Sunday dinner and 
church If people generally would use as much 
common sense in feeding themselves as they do in 
feeding their livestock, this problem would be very 
simple. Farmers know that serious results are 
likely to follow if they do not cut down the feed 
given their work horses on Sundays and other days 
when they are not worked. Yet these same men 
think that they must have a “big feed” every 
Sunday. In fact, it is the rule with the majority 
of people to eat so much Sunday dinner that they 
feel suinecabip the remainder of the day and are 
grouchy on Monday. If they would cut down their 
eating in proportion to the exercise taken, it would 
greatly benefit their health and the good wife could 
easily prepare dinner and attend church.—V. D., Ia. 


LIKES OCTOBER COVER 

I am a subscriber to your magazine and endorse 
everything between its cover pages. I think the 
sover page of October issue is very true to nature. 
I have it cut out and framed in a suitable frame 
and hung on my wall. It isa study, and causes a 
amile every time someone passes by it.—Frank M. 
Brokaw, Ill 


FINDS MANY GOOD THINGS 

Please allow me to say that I have been a sub- 
scriber to Successful Farming going on three years, 
and every issue I think gets better and better. 
I love to read the editorials, “Our Bulletin,” 
“Heart to Heart Talks,” ete. In fact I like to read 
it all as I deem it one of the cleanest sheets that I 
know of. Best of all I like it because it is not full 
of liquor advertisements. Those articles, “Ils Your 
Tax Money Squandered,”’ and all such eye openers 
for farmers are simply fine. 

In conclusion [ will say our tax money is badly 
equandered, as our tax this year is eighteen and 
three-fourths mills, besides from two to five mills 
special levy in various school districts, Where are 
we at?—H. A. Howard 


ABOUT UPLIFTING THE FARMER 


I will make a few comments in regard to the 
yaper. Iam well pleased with it; then it comes out 
yoldly against graft. Of course, there is once in a 
while some editorial that I don't quite agree with, 
but I will not stop the paper on account of it, when 
there is so much good in it to over-balance the rest. 

Now, in regard to this great howl about up- 
lifting the farmers, it is really amusing to an old hay 
seed like me, that has farmed all his life. What 
has happened. Are you city folks, bankers, money 
loaners, and land sharks afraid you will have to 
go out and till the soil, or starve? And these coun- 
ty experts—yes, the ignorant farmers need them 
badly, and, according to the papers, bankers and 
railroad men, they are all in that class. And now 
comes the bankers and money loan sharks and 
wants to loan them money. Some even on ninety 
days’ time; that would be a number one trap for 
many poor farmers, but not for me. Now, Broth- 
er Farmers, don't borrow money without you are 
sure that you can invest it in something that will 
bring the interest and pay the principle in a short 
time. We all ought to know that interest is a big 
sucking calf, hard to meet sometimes. 

Chas. O. Watkins hits it to a dot in regard to land 
loans, only he don't go quite far enough. It is 
hard for a poor man to support a family and raise 

200 to $300 interest, with his best luck. Then he 
has to contend with the elements, poor crops, 
sickness, wing bugs, grasshoppers, and not least 
gold bugs, taxes increasing, and market manip- 
ulations, the curse of the farmer, and then he is 
abused and denounced for not supporting the good 
road howls of the city fellows.—Ulrick Senn, Sr., 
Minn 


‘| with any city man even tho 





NARROW LIKE A BICYCLE 

You will please discontinue my Successful Farm- 
ing when time paid for expires. I have no sym- 
pathy wpgtover with the idea of single tax.—A. M. 

osley, Mo. 

Comment: Some are narrow like a bicycle and 
they fall over unless they keep going. With some 
it is politics, or religion, or some other idea they are 
narrow on. They do not want to 'earn any more 
about the subject, they do not tolerate a different 
opinion or care to investigate to see who is right. 
A narrow minded man will not fall if he keeps go- 
ing. Neither will a bicycle.—Editor. 


ANTIDOTE FROM MISSOURI 

I surely love your editorials on the great problems 
of the day. Men who dare tell the cold truth in 
the uplift of mankind are worth more than gold.— 
Geo. . Menger, Mo. ; 

Comment: This takes the chill off caused by 
the fopeer from one other Missouri friend. Thanks. 

tor. 


LOOKING FOR AN HONEST MAN 
I want to compliment you on your editorial 
account of the McNab episode, but I can't find 
words geen enough to express my feelings. That 
one editorial makes me a subscri for life, and 
I'll boost for you at every opportunity. We who 
voted for Wilson did so because we understood he 
was a man of honor, but we were sadly mistaken. 
When McNab sacrificed his office rather than his 
honor, Wilson should have stood by him to the last 
ditch if his whole cabinet resigned. Men of honor 
are evidently ma non grata with this ad- 
ministration. wish someone would tell us the 
nuine earmarks of an honest man, who can't be 
ired, coaxed or browbeaten into playing politics. 
—James Fullerton. 


SPEAKS FROM EXPERIENCE 


I have just read your article, “A Farmer on Farm 
Finance,” and although I have always valued your 
ps r very highly, I now value it higher than ever 

lose, think that article is good and to the 
point from end toend. Perhaps it is because I am 
trying to pay for a farm myself with the aid of a 
good wife and three little girls. We have put all 
our savings into a payment on the farm (120 acres) 
and now we are very badly in need of tile, fencing, 
buildings, ete., as those now on the place are of the 


poorest kind. 

But, of course, it will take years of hard work 
for all of us before we can ever enjoy a few of the 
comforts of a good home and farm. If we had the 
money a single member of the committee which 
Congress ~ sert to Ly to one ae 

robably carry out our plans very su ‘ 
. I think Mr Watkins might ahs have included 
county soi] experts with this committee on Euro- 
pean affairs, for what good can the experts do when 
the men who are raising the crops lack the means 
to carry out the plans and do the work which the 
already know should be done.—George Watts., Ti. 


HONORS CONTENTED FARM GIRL 


I have been a quiet reader of Successful Farm- 
ing for several years and am satisfied to say it has 
no equal as a fom paper. It is above any other 
paper in all ways. 

irst, it has only pure healthy reading for young 
and old from sta;t to finish. 

Second, it has some of the finest stories a person 
can read. Am reading ten or more papers, but 
Successful Farming is most welcome of all at our 
house. I wish it came every week. 

It shall come to our house as long as I live, or as 
long as it is published at least. 

I wo to say a few words about a short 
story under Our Young Housekeepers called, “A 
Contented Farm Girl.” Such a girl is worth more 
to this world than all the diamonds that ever were, 
or will be. 

If there were more such girls this old world would 
be a better place to live in, and there would be 
more happy homes. I would like to have the 
honor to shake hands with such a girl, but such is 
impossible, as it is far tween Missouri and 
Oregon, but, nevertheless, I wish her success. 
am a farmer myself ard would not change my lot 
h he was rich. 

I love my home and often think of the old words, 
“Home, Sweet Home, No Place Like Home.” No 
truer words were ever written. My youngest 
brother is taking the paper: but we all read it from 
page to page. ohn W. Schaffern. 


THE EDITOR HAS ONE FRIEND ANYWAY 


That letter of N. Y. Davis of Nebraska, saying 
that he did not want your paper because it advo- 


cated the “single tax theory,’ would indicate to. 


me @ very narrow minded man indeed. One does 
not necessarily have to see and talk to such men to 
judge their calibre, or popularity with the think- 
ing world. 

He says he thought Successful Farming was 
devoted to farm interests, and since it advocated 
the “single tax theory,”’ he couldn't stand the 
pressure. I very much admire our editor’s doctrine 
on the tax question. I like the paper because it 
oom to interest itself in the agriculturalist’s 
rehalf. 

I do not want to be without Successful Farming 
on the center table. I like the stand it takes con- 








I wonder if Mr. Davis is holding a lot of real 
estate in idleness expecting the adjacent farm 
owners, or lot owners, to give it value by their 
thrift and improvement of adjacent property Let 
them be fined for raising the value of the unim- 
proved land, and let him get off easy under low 
taxes for unimproved property. Down and out 
with such a system for me. Our tax system is un- 
just and inconsistent. How long will our people 
sit idly by and accept it. How long before a 

of lawmakers can be assembled that will put 
the present unjust taxation system down and out? 
How long before the farmers will rise ina body and 
demand this essential reform? How glad we are to 
know that a movement is now on foot in the way of 
fiseal reform. Farm finance through the committee 
now in Rome. It seems as though better times 
through the great reform movements now on foot 
are bound to come. I don't believe Successful 
Farming is a loser by the withdrawal of such sub- 
scribers as Mr. Davis. So far as I am concerned, 
I would sooner not think that the Successful Farm- 
ing had such unjust critics —H. D. Roub, Mont. 


IN FAVOR OF CONSOLIDATED SCHOOLS 

I will answer Mrs. Maurice Brown, of Iowa. I 
for orle am in favor of consolidated schools. I 
have little ones of my own to send, and by the road 
it is four miles to school. I only wish that we had 
a consolidated district here, but the time is com- 
ing when we will have. Already the district hasa 
man hired to bring the children from up the Twisp 
River, the distance is at least eight or ten miles. 

My two girls, aged eight ten, get up in the 
morning, help me with the chores, water, 
drive the cows to pasture, and then come to break- 
fast before getting ready to go to school. Some- 
times they mde horseback, and, occasionally, they 
walk. This ia their third term in school. Next 
year send my twin boys aged 6. agree 
with the editor, get good roads, and if in no other 
way neighbors ought to get out together and work 
on the roads, each one giving some time.—Mrs. 
Mary Hadley. 


THE FREE PRESS FIGHT 

I'm a veteran in all — my 75th year, yet 
only a boy in fevling. othing escapes me. In 
every campaign it is customary to buy the agri- 
cultural . When the civil war was over 
General Charles H. Howard published his fine 

icultural paper “Farm, Field and Fireside,” in 
Chicago, until he died in '08. In the first campaign 
of W. J. aren Howard had a very striking ex- 
perience in olding his situation against the as- 
sault of the Republican National Committee. The 
result was that right after election he was deprived 
of second class mail privileges. I was one of his 
opened, to t successfully for hon bom. My 
plan attack was to ute t cago post- 
master both civilly criminally, for suppressi 
his paper. Since then an “invisible government 
has been very active tod ioeg 0 See em Py ae 
gressional inroads, as well as in the United States 
“Court of the King’s Bench” 
handed down its decision in Lewis 


which recently 
Pub. Co. vs 


point of law.—E. D. Northrup, N. Y. 

Comment: There is a gradual encroachment in 
one way and another upon free speech and a free 
press. It should be resented vigorously.—Editor. 


GRANDMOTHER’S WAY 

Again and again I read of the women—farm 
women it usually says, that still keep house a la 
grandmother; use neither vacuum cleaner, bread 
mixer, or fireless cooker, and always it is in a sneer- 
ing sort of “look down upon your way.” I am won- 
dering if I am the only one situated as follows: 

We two, husband and I, best pals on earth to one 
another, started twenty-one years ago with noth- 
ing—nothing, did I «ay? Well, love everlasting, I 
should have said, and nothing else. Now we have 
150 acres of fine land, good stock—some pedigreed, 
have a nice home (not a large, nd house), 
plenty of plants and flowers, but still I do all my 
work like grandmother did, if you please, and I am 

oung now at 40. I have done this and many a 
hard stunt out doors in the years that have gone. 
I have three fine children, and take an interest in 
enything of good to the community. We take six 
taonthly magazires, four good farm papers, and 
two weeklies, and read them all. I do all my work, 
washing and ironing for five, and raise chickens 
and garden. I love flowers and raise a great many, 
but my ialty is making from thirty to forty 
pounds of butter each week—A No. 1 butter in one 
pound prints, <eeere in waxed paper, as neat 
and clean as it can be made. It is fine flavored and 
brings the top of the market in our home town. 

Of course, my days are full, as I do all the sew- 
ing for myself and family, together with my work. 
But I don’t feel in the least that I owe anyone an 
apology for still using a washboard and broom, 
and still mixing my bread as grandmother did. 

Sbould this meet the eye of some young wife 
who is bravely helping her husband earn a home, I, 
at 40, say to you, “Keep on, girlie, fill your heart 
with love for God, home, husband and children. 
See all the little bright things—there are so many 
on the farm. Laugh often; laugh with husband and 
children, and when those things that some ple 
call drudgery pile up on you, use my slogan, 
‘Think of how the dishes serve you, think of all they 
really mean: cheer and bounty, love and loved ones; 


cerning advertisements, and above all I hope I | catch the glory of thescene.’ You and I need apolo- 


may never become so top headed as to discontinue | gize to no one. 


& paper simply because I can not agree with the 
editor in every particular. 


We have our birthright—got the 
ight—that’s why we are singing so.”"—One 
‘arm Woman. 
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AN INTERESTED MINISTER 

I like your position on the great questions before 
the American people, especially your fight against 

ft. I do not read your paper as carefully as I 
Scsire because I am very busy, but I desire to know 
a little of what you will think and say for the next 
three years.—Rev. E. T. Lacey, Kans. 


Ee" | Farmers Losing M 
NAMED THEIR BOY “MEREDITH.” a t Mm C rs SII 5 ad Ava 


I wish to tell you how much we appreciate your _————— emmresa eK. POPs: 
magazine, Successful Farming. We take a good 
many different papers and magazines and we like 
Success Y ~ , . 7 : ae ‘ 
terway ay pee dy hy — i, = oe no. It is not so much a matter of raising bigger crops, but rather 
renew, as we cannot get along without it. To show a question of getting more money for what you produce. 
you how we love the magazine, I want to tell you 
that we have a little son who came to us on Jun 
12th. We call him “Meredith,” and when he is 
old enough, we hope, with the help of Successful 
Farming, to make him a Successful Farmer. 

I wish you and the magazine long life and pros- | 
perity.— Mrs. E. P. Taylor, Mich. | 
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GOOD FOR THE SCHOOL MA’AM 

I consider Successful Farmi the best farm | 

b aper I ever had in my home. i th s only fault is | 

that it does not come often enough. I admire 

i the intelligent manner in which you treat of the 

current topics of the day. 

When evening comes we all sit around the fir 

and hugely enjoy the jokes in the back of the 

b book. Why even the school ma’am reads your - 
fi paper and enjoys it immensely.—Frank Mubhlert. | 





TAXES SQUANDERED ON WISCONSIN 
ROADS 


I am for good roads and will pay taxes for build- 
ing good roads, but do we get them for the benefit 
of the farmers? I say no, as I have seen quite a 
little of that work done. The main point is to 
accommodate the large cities whether the farmers 
are benefited or not. We have an example right 
here at home. There is a macadamized and cement 
road built by the state from La Crosse to Winona, 
about twenty-eight or thirty miles long, costing 
heaps of money, but of no benefit to the farmers. 
On the east side of the road there is nothing but 
swamp and river, and on the west side bluffs and 
no farms to speak of. That road could have been 


built to accommodate the farmers between those Be sure to read the very interesting 


cities, not ony ay oe ae coun = the > 
main consideration is for the automobiles and not . “<< 7 ~. es A.  ¢ . 
the farmers. The farmer is all right to pay taxes, article Bucking tne Market, In tne 
wy ther he ge esse roads or _ ee i \ , Ly s ‘ S f | x " : a 
was up north some time ago and saw what at "OY? > “ey *eALe {aril 

work the state has done. Ther havebainaeta ter FECE mii er ISSuc O 7 uccess u al i uns 
thirty, 4 fifty, or nan aoe meee lon 7 hb 
tamarac swampse—an nobody Hiving ere! ne . . 
land is no good at all, but it is for the land com- Carload upon carload and even trainloads of apples rotted on the 
— F benefit to get the land settled, or sell the farms of the United States this fall. At the same time consumers in | 


nel srg very Sea Roemer, fom, ie Spvecteets Bo cities were paying 40 to 50 cents a peck for apples. When consumers in 


on that road when I was there, and they are all cities were paying 35 cents a dozen fo x coe, farmers were receiving 16 to 
one now, for they could not make their living. 18 cents per dozen. The percentage “of fference in butter prices on the 


could mention lots of other such cases. It is not agent 
very encouraging for the farmers to pay tazes farm and in city grocery stores was about the same. People in cities were 


The state ahould build such roads to accommodate glad to get potatoes at $1.50 per bushel. Farmers were then selling them 
the farmers and the automobile travel, and spend for 50 cents a bushel. Be sure to read “Bucking the Market,” by Mr. 


Se Se re mae accommodate, the Alson Secor. The author has carefully studied and investigated the prob- 
place to place, and not spend the money where lems that affect marketing. He has some suggestions to offer, facts to 
there is nobody living. may not be the case state, and conditions to reveal that will set some of us to thinking. 
in other states. I hope not. 

I have a few words to say in regard to bullies 














. - . T 

cquasets gad sted beldees. “Waxy will te o, giaas Our Big Christmas Number 
where it is necessary. Phere was a bridge in my y L 
locality not lo fo. that cost oe $i. 500. Then in December we are going to give you one of the very best 
oe oe ee ita Christmas stories you ever read, entitled “The Return of the Christmas 

“wr srry ’ ; : - - 
the purpose and never flooded the road and could Spirit.” There will be dozens of suggestions for Christmas gifts, a beauti- 
have been built with I-beams or joists, not to cost ful Christmas poem, ete. The recipes for Christmas candies, pastry, etc., 
SS, ain will be worth saving. 


MY MOST EXPENSIVE BLUNDER sine : - 
We want every one of our readers to| ‘From an Orphan Lamb to a College 


write and tell us about their most ex-| ; -matian 
ponies blunder, so we can print the stories | EK d ucation 
or the benefit of ail. 
. is a true inspirational story by D. G. Whittaker that every young man 
Here's the idea. Supy you did not and young woman should Bo It will appear in Successful Farming for 


heed the warning of the weather bureau 

end neglected t —_ your — pay 
under cover and the storm damag ty 
tons. You lost real money by your Read the Great Decem ber Nu m ber 
neglect. Or, maybe you let the cows out | 
in the wet clover one morning and four 


December. 





It will contain dozens of s Fs an editorials and other grand articles 





of them bloated and died because you had in addition to those mentioned above—good things for every one—father 
no means of saving them. You made two and mother and the boys and girls. 

blunders, first in not knowing ae pe 

to turn the cows on wet clover, an on this e indicates that your subscription has 
second by not having a trochar and can- A Red Hand expired pn about to expire. If your seeds 
ula, or bloat medicine handy to cure tion is expiring, by all means renew at once so you will be sure to receive 
bloat. Each person, man and woman, has our splendid December number. Really you can’t afford to miss it. Use 
made expensive blunders through igno- the coin-card we have enclosed in this copy of the magazine for your con- 
rance, carelessness, or indifference. We be- | venience. 

lieve it will do everybody good to have at- | Why not send a neighbor’s subscription at the same time you send 
tention called to the blunders each other | yours? — 


has made. If you do not care to have your 
name published say so and we will with- 


‘atau werormnessiettes's| © SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


Let us hav neces right away 
ane pete fap ane ny ony > med E. T. Meredith, Publisher Des Moines, Iowa 
issue. Address your letters to the editors. 
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A PRINCIPLE OF SUCCESSFUL 
SELLING 


By CHAS. 


NE of our greatest merchant 

princes has built his business on 

the policy, ‘“The customer is al- 
ways right.” 

We all like to do business with a man 
and to buy at a store when we know that 
“the other fellow’ believes in and prac- 
tices the “Golden Rule.” We like the 
“satisfaction guaranteed” idea, “one 
price to all and it the lowest,” and “your 
money back if for any reason you are not 
satisfied.” 

If these principles will work and pay 
in business, will they work and pay also 
when applied in a business way to those 
things we sell from our farms? Verily, 
they will! 

I came to this conclusion absolutely 
after 1 met John Arfmann, of Orange 
Co., N. Y., and learned the story of his 
wonderful success with Holstein cattle. 


Driven to Farming 


Mr. Arfmann came from Germany at 
14 years of age, and landed in New York 
City, a poor immigrant. He got work in a 
grocery store. After fourteen years of 
strenuous life in the grocery he became 
broken down in health. His doctor ad- 
vised him to leave the city. He had to 
work and make some money because he 
and his family must live, and he had not 
acquired such means as would enable him 
to retire. So he took up farming. 

Later on he discovered that he could 
make but very little money out of the or- 
dinary scrub cattle, which he was keep- 
ing. He decided to go in for pure breds 
and the best that could be had. 

In ten short years Mr. Arfmann has 
learned to farm and he has become a noted 
Holstein breeder. Recently I visited his 
place and I then learned much as to how 
and why he had succeeded so well. 

I believe his training in that city busi-| 
ness has had a lot to do with his suc- 
cess in the pure-bred cattle business. You 
know, it is not enough for one to merely 
raise the cattle and be able even to pro- | 
duce big records. One must be able to sell 
his stock! This is where hundreds of 
men fall down in the pure-bred cattle 
business. It is perhaps the weakest 
point with all of us farmers. 

Mr. Arfmann told me of his ideals and 
ywractice in this regard. I will give it in 
bis own words and you can draw your own 
conclusions and decide as to how far you 
can apply the principles in your own farm- 
ing business whenever you have anything 
to sell. 

Entire Satisfaction Guaranteed 


“There is more to this Holstein busi- 
ness than the mere making of records and 
the feeding of the cattle. One must un- 
derstand how to sell the animals. Per- 
haps it is on this point alone that most 
breeders fall short. 

“T have found that the secret of making 
successful sales is to sell an animal out 
of a good producing family; then the pur- 
chaser, on it doing well, will come back to 
look for, and to buy another animal. 

“If a man, after having bought an 
animal, has any complaint to make— 
even if he squeals and growls apparently 





without any reason—I find that it pays 





C. NIXON 


to sit right down and write him. I tell 
him that I am perfectly willing to send 
his money back if the animal is not all 
right. I show him that his money is not 
in the fire when he buys my cattle, but 
that he can get it back again if he wants it. 

“One can not be too careful in dealing 
with people at a distance. It does not pay 
to use them otherwise than absolutely 
right; for when a man goes to buy cattle 
it is pretty much the same with him as 
when he goes to buy a suit of clothes; 
he may get stuck once—but not the 
second time at that same place! 

“When I ship out a calf, or any animal, 
I am determined that it has got to please 
the purchaser, or he can send it back to 
me in a crate, as I send it to him, and he 
can get his money back. I guarantee m 
stock to be sound and to breed, or I will 
give the purchaser his money back. The 
stock has got to be right else I do not want 
any of my customers to keep it. 

‘This policy, it has been my po ae 
ence, helps out wonderfully when selling 
cattle at auction sales. People then have 
confidence in the stock and in me. 

“When I ship an animal to a man I al- 
ways write him a letter at the same time, 
and, if need be, I send a wire advising that 
the stock is on the way. This practice 
makes a man satisfied and it removes any 
oceasion he may have to worry as to just 
when the stock will arrive. 

“Some breeders consider these little 
things as being too much bother, but I 
believe it is only attending to business in a 
business way. With Holsteins, as with 
anything else, I find that one has got to at- 
tend to business.” 


THE SALE OF FRESH CREAM 


The dairyman who a half dozen years 
ago was making butter, and changed to 
the production and sale of milk, is receiv- 
ing more money from the sale of the pro- 
ducts of his dairy, in most cases, but he is 
meeting with a distinct loss in not hav- 
ing the skim-milk to feed. In the produc- 
tion of cream for sale he may take a still 
further step in advance tad vecttve just 
as much eash return and at the same time 
retain the milk with which to raise young 
stock. Consumers who a few years 
bej;an the large use of cereals for b - 
fast are finding that nothing equals pure 
cream to use with them, while in coffee 
it is indispensable, and finds its way into 
many fancy dishes besides. 

Dairymen who have gone into the pro- 
duction of the “latest necessity,” admit 
that it is more pleasant and more profit- 
able than the making and sale of either 
butter or milk. And the new industry 
works well with the wing of young 
stock, the need of which the country is at 
last acknowleding, for as in butter mak- 
ing, the skim-milk is left on the farm 
where it belongs. 


AN APPRECIATION 

I like your paper very much. Mr. Chas. O. 
Watkins’ article, “‘A Farmer On Farm Finance,” 
hits the nail right square on the head. I agree 
with him on every word he writes. He writes from 
experience, otherwise he could not write such an 
able article. 

Some of these days I shall contribute a few words 
on this subject.—Emil E. Brodecky, N 


Nov., 1913 
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On breach by a seller of breeding stock 
of his agreement to furnish certificates of 
registration, the buyer is entitled to re- 
cover, as damages, the difference in the 
value of the stock with and without the 
certificates, especially if the seller knew 
that the animals would be of little value 
without such evidence of istration at 
the place where the buyer intended to 
take them. While, ordinarily, a buyer is 
bound to use reasonable care to diminish 
damages resulting from the seller’s breach, 
the buyer in this case was not bound to 
procure the certificates himself, if he did 
not have the information required to be 
stated in an application for registration. 
(Washington Supreme Court, Yamaoka 
vs. Kloeber, 129 Pacific Reporter 387 ) 

Bill of Sale as Chattel Mortgage 

A bill of sale, with an agreement to re- 
purchase, may amount to a chattel mort- 
gage, or to a conditional sale, dependent 
upon the surrounding circumstances, in- 
‘luding the intention of the parties. 
(Montana Supreme Court, Rairden vs. 
Hedrick, 129 Pacific Reporter 498.) 

Rights of Purchasers of Notes 

One purchasing a negotiable promis- 
-_ note before it becomes due, for value 
and without notice of any claim by the 
maker of a defense to the note, is entitled 
to recover the amount called for, even 
though the maker would have a good de- 
fense as —- the original . 
Therefore, where a note was given for the 
price of a stallion, which was warranted 
to be a “sure foal-get »” but the note 
was sold by the seller of the stallion to a 
person who had no notice of the war- 
ranty, the buyer of the note could collect 
it, though the stallion did not come up to 
the warranty, it appearing that the note 
was sold before it came due, for a valuable 
consideration. (Oklahoma Supreme Court 
Wood vs. Stickle, 128 Pacific Reporter 
1082.) 

Damages Recoverable for Destruction of Grain 

The measure of damages recoverable 
against a thresherman for negligently set- 
ting fire to a stack of grain 1s its market 
value, less the cost of harvesting and 
marketing the same. (Montana Supreme 
Court, Raas vs. Sharp, 128 Pacific Re- 
porter 594.) 

Skill Required of Veterinarians 

That a veterinary surgeon was not paid 
a fee for treating a sick animal does not re- 
jeve him from liability for damages 
saused by his negligent treatment, re- 
sulting in the animal's death. (Alabama 
Court of Appeals, Latham vs. Elrod, 60 
Southern Reporter 428.) 

Right to Sue for Shortage in Acreage 

A purchaser of land is not prevented 
from recovering damages from the seller, 
on account of a shortage in the acreage 
contracted to be sold, merely because the 
purchaser has given a mortgage to a third 
person, describing the land as containing 
the acreage which the seller agreed to de- 
liver. "(Kentucky Court of Appeals, 
Salyer vs. Blessing, 152 Southwestern Re- 
porter 275.) 

Mistakes in Registering Stallion 

On it appearing that a registered stallion 
sold as such was erroneously described in 
the registration book as having a star, 
when in fact he had none, the buyer can 
claim no greater recovery against the sell- 
er, on account of such mistake, than the 
cost of correcting the mistake, in the 
absence of a showing of other damage. 
(Texas Court of Civil Appeals, National 
State Bank of Mt. Pleasant, Iowa, vs. 


Ricketts, 152 Southwestern Reporter 646.) | read 
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Taxation of Cattle in Nebraska 
In Nebraska, a person who takes cattle 
and hogs upon his farm to keep and feed 
for a non-resident of the county is bound 
to list them for taxation. (Nebraska 
Supreme Court, Allen vs. Dawson County, 
139 Northwestern Reporter 682.) 

lowa Partition Fence Law 

The laws of Iowa provide that all parti- 
tion fences may be made tight by the party 
desiring it, and that when his part is 
securely fastened to good substantial 
posts, set firmly in the ground, not more 
than 20 feet apart, the adjoining property 
owner shall construct his part of the fence 
in a like tight manner. After defining a 
tight fence, the law further provides 
that, if adjoining owners or occupants shall 
use the land for ——s or swine, 
each shall keep share of fence in 
such condition as will restrain sheep or 
swine. Held, that an owner who has made 
his fence tight can require the ajoining 
owner to construct his part in a like tight 
though the latter is not using 
his land for pasturing sheep or swine, but 
for cultivation. (Iowa Supreme Court, 
7 vs. Graver, 139 Northwestern 


Under a lease of a farm for a share of the 
crop to be grown by the tenant, the land- 
lord does not become an owner of any 
part of the crop until it has been ma’ 
and divided. (Texas Court of Civil Ap- 
Peale, Trinity & Brazos Valley Railway 
: mpany, 152 Southwestern Reporter 

174, 
| sespensilile for Injury by Dog 

The owner of a dog which took part 
—_ a hound, which was ore by oo 
other n, in injuring an 
plaintift’s shesp, is liable for the damages 
sustained, even though the hound reached 
the sheep first and did the most damage. 
(Wisconsin Supreme Court, Johnson vs. 
Lewis, 139 Northwestern Reporter 377.) 

Damages Recoverable for Injury to Horse 

When a horse is delivered to a horse- 
shoer to be shod and is returned in an in- 
jured condition, without any explanation 
showing that the injury was not caused 
through the horseshoer’s fault, the owner 
is entitled to recover damages, including 
the value of the use of the horse while he 
remained unelr, te —_ wounds Fd 
penses, etc. exas Court ivil Ap- 
pools, Powell vs. Hill, 152 Southwestern 


porter 1125.) 


WE WANT YOUR OPINION 

This means you, Mr. Reader. Tell us 
which articles in Successful Farming you 
like best, and also let us know about the 
articles you dislike, or do not interest 
you. Tell us why you like one article 
and do not like another. By so doing you 
will help us greatly in making Successful 
Farming just the kind of a paper that 
you most desire. 

Give us your ideas straight from the 
shoulder. You letters should be signed 
but if you do not want them published, 
say so, and we will respect your wishes. 
If you are willing to have your letter pub- 
lished, but desire the name withheld, in- 
dicate that fact. Do not feel badly if 
ou write us a letter and it is not pub- 
ished. It is possible to publish only a 
small percentage of the vast number of 
letters received. Our family of more than 
600,000 subscribers is quite a sized 
family. While a good many of them write 
to us occasionally, we wish that many 
more would get the habit. Rest assured 
that your letters are eagerly and carefully 





Let us hear from you. 
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FEED FOR EGG PRODUCTION 


is a mill or machine in which you 
feed certain grains and foods to pro- 
duce the finished product, theegg. . 

We can not feed corn into a mill and re- 
ceive wheat flour, so if we wish eggs we 
must feed that which produces the 
Analysis shows that a Fresh egg contains 
about 66 per cent water, 12 per cent ash 
or wor head matter, 11 per cent protein 
or muscle forming food and 9 per cent fat 

The feeding of a balanced ration means 
a combination of foods so there shall be 
the proper proportion of each of the 
nutrients which, when transformed in the 
animal, will furnish all the requirements 
for heat, replace worn out tissue, make 
new growth and reproduce all the animal 
products. 

It has been found that 100 pounds live 
weight in full laying will average to re- 
quire in a day as follows: 

Hens 3 to 5 pounds: dry matter, 5.5; 
ash, .3; protein, 1; fat, 4.6; ratio, 1:4.6. 

Hens 5 to 8 pounds: dry matter, 3.3; 
ash, .2; protein, .65; fat, 2.25; ratio, 
1:4.2, 

In order that hens will consume the 
largest amount of balanced ration, all the 
ingredients must be palatable and whole- 
some and contain a good variety which 
should not be changed too often, as hens 
are creatures of habit, and do not take 
kindly to sudden or radical changes. 
Nature’s way of feeding is little and often, 
therefore, the art of feeding consists in 
satisf ying their needs completely in such a 
way that the *y will be obliged to exercise 
enough to maintain good health. 

Good health depends upon good cir- 
culation of the blood which is largely de- 
pendent upon exercise. Hunger is the 
only guide to digestive process. Feed- 
ing to induce exercise gives activity to 
the body, increases respiration thus 
purifying the blood and strengthening 
the body, producing physical vigor, to 
stand up under the heavy production; 
when fowls are active the reproductive 
organs are busy. 

Range Better than Small Yard 


Although hens can be kept profitably 
in small yards, yet large fields are much 
better. In an experiment conducted at 
Cornell where 
small yard and 70 in a large field, 
lots fed the same ration, 
larger run laid 1,015 more eggs in a year on 
less feed. Green food, although contain- 
ing about 90 per cent water is one of the 
necessities for heavy egg production, act- 
ing as a stimulant to appetite and an aid to | 
digestion. In an experiment where two 


Cis «mill oF mact speaking, a hen 


By W. G. KRUM 






third ground feed, the latter fed dry, so 
they will only eat « small amount at a 
time 

The hopper system prevents indiges- 
tion, gives all a chance, overcomes the 
poor judgment of a poor feeder. To 
produce the greatest appetite, the most 
eggs and the strongest hens, they must not 
be given absolute freedom at all times to 
the feed hopper. 

Sedentary humans can not eat and 
digest as much as active humans. Hens 
are the same. They must come hungry to 
the next feeding. 

Whole grain should not be fed in hop- 
pers except to young stock on free 
range 

The following ration has given the best 
results at Cornell: 


Cornell Rations for Laying Hens 


The following whole grain mixture is fed morn- 
ing and afternoon in a straw litter: 


BY WEIGHT BY MEASURE 
Winter Winter 
60 Ibs. wheat 32 qts.wheat 
60 “ corn 36 “ corn 
30 “ oats 30 “ oats 
30 “ buckwheat 20 “ buckwheat 
BY WEIGHT BY MEASURE 
Summer Summer 
60 Ibs. wheat 32 qts. wheat 
60 “ corn 36 “ corn 
30 “ oats 30 “ oats 


The following mash is fed dry in a hopper kept 
open during the afternoon only. 
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BY WEIGHT BY MEASURE 
Winter and Summer Winter and Summer 
60 Iba. corn meal 57 qts. corn meal 





60 “ wheat middlings| 71 “ wheat middlings 
30 “ wheat bran 57 “ wheat bran 
10 alfalfa mea 20 “ alfalfa mea | 
10 “ oil meal 8 “ oil meal ' 
50 “ beef scrar 43 “ beef scrap 

1 “ salt \% “ salt 


The fowls should eat about one-half as 
much mash by weight as whole grain. 
Regulate the proportion of in and 
ground feed by giving a light feeding of 
grain in the morning and about all they 
will consume at the afternoon feeding (in 
time to find grain before dark). In the 
case of pullets or fowls in heavy laying, 
restrict both night and morning feeding to 
induce heavy eating of dry mash, especially 





70 hens were kept in a} 
both | 
: | times, 
those with the 








flocks of 100 hens each were fed exactly 
ilike, except tLut one flock had no green | 
food for a year, the other having ple nty, | 


the latter laid 2,413 more eggs in the year | 
or over two doze n pe ri he n. 

Vegetable protein, although essential, 
does not take the place of animal protein, 
therefore, it is necessary that animal 
food be supplhed either in the form of meat 
scraps or milk . As a dozen eggs contain 


one pint of water, you can readily see 
why it should be kept before them at all 
times. Grit and shell should be accessible, 
oyster shell being the cheapest way to 
furnish the lime of which there is one 


pound in every seven dozen eggs. 

It has been found that the best results 
ained where two-thirds of the ra- 
tion is whole, or cracked grain and one- 


ire obt 


}ounces at noon, 
| ounces at night 





in the case of hens. This ration should be 
supplemented with, beets, cabbage, 
sprouted oats, green clover or other suc- 
culent food, unless running on grass. 
covered range. Grit, cracked oyster shell 
and charcoal should be accessible at all 
Green food should aot be fed in a 
All feed and litter used 
should be strictly sweet, clean and free 
from mustiness, mold or decay. Serious 
losses frequently occur from disease, due 
to the fowls taking into their bodies, 
through their intestinal tract, or lungs, 
the spores of the fungus causing molds 


FEEDING NOTES 


In cold weather, each laying hen should 
eat about four ounces in the forenoon. two 
and from three to four 


frozen condition. 











Winter feed must generate heat, and 
the colder the climate the more attention 
must be paid to this detail. Corn, barley, 
peas, buckwheat, oil meal, potatoes and 
rye all come in the list of heat-producers. 

Green cut bone, about one ounce per 
hen twice a week, will increase the egg sup- 
ply; but it is wise not to give it to fowls in 
the breeding pen as it has a tendency to 
decrease fertility, | and some of us believe | 


lessens it materially. | 
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SPECIAL MARKET—SPECIAL PRICE 
KANSAS man was dining in Chi- 
cago the other day with a well- 
to-do friend. Having always been 

a raiser nepal pre of ay as well - 

having a appetite for a properly 

raised and well-cooked bird, a ered 
half of a milk fed chicken. It was de- 
licious. Sunmcaing Se head waiter, he 
inquired where the bird came from. He 
was told that it came from a firm in 

Topeka and it had been raised within 

fifty miles of him. The host paid the bill, 

$1.50 for the portion, or $3 for the entire 

chicken. The farmer had been paid 12 

cents a pound and it had brought him be- 

tween 35 and 50 cents. 

It was not the expense of shipping, or 
handling, that made it cost so much in 
Chicago, nor was it altogether the service 
at the restaurant that made the price so 
high. The point is this: The Topeka 
firm had a reputation for fine poultry 
products hal they received a large price 
for it. They had established a market and 
the wealthy class was willing to pay for 
the goods with the name. 

There is no reason why the average 
poultry keeper can not have the same 
results. Of course, it is not practicable 
for farmers and those who keep only 








a few hens, but there are poultry keep- 
ers, the country over who are getting 
common prices, simply because they do 
not go after the right kind of trade. It 
does take more work, but that is only a 
detail, compared with the increase in pro- 
fits. By careful and painstaking methods, 
anyone with an aptness for that kind of 
work can prepare the stuff for market 
and by analyzing the conditions peculiar 
to his locality, build up a good market. 

In the market there are four channels 
through which high priced products pass. 
They are, hotels, good restaurants and 
cafeterias, fashionable clubs and wealthy 
families in search of something extra- 
ordinarily fine. To be able to sell, one 
must have something to convince pros- 
pective buyers that he has goods better 
than the ordinary, or better still, the best 
that can be had. Once a foothold is 
gained, the producer must keep his goods 
up to the standard and always be on the 
lookout for a chance to improve. 

One man who was trying to start went 
to the head of the purchasing department 
of a leading hotel in a large city and said: 
Here is a case of eggs better than the or- 
dinary. Take them and see what your 


guests think of them. 
They were better. He had graded them 








perfectly as to size and color and to all ap- 
pearances, they were the same. They 
were put up in neat cartons with the trade 
name on them and had individuality. 
The hotel man reported that the eggs were 
of extra quality and the producer had a 
contract ready to be signed with him and 
he took the contract +o furnish all the eggs 
needed at 6 cents above the market 
woes: In less than three years, he was 

rnishing several hotels with dressed 
fowls for between 10 and 14 cents more 
than others received for the same thing. 
A good trade paid him for the trouble. 

One thing the exacting trade demands. 
That is uniformity. If two persons order 
alike and receive different quality there 
will be a complaint and this will be em- 
barrassing, and the guest will hold a 
grudge against the establishment. The 
commissary would rather have all pro- 
duce graded to the same size. The pro- 
ducer must bear this in mind and grade 
discriminatingly if he would have the best 
results. Railroads must be watched in 
order that the goods may reach the con- 
signee in good condition. It is always 
safest to send them by fast express, as a 
few hours may mean much in the price 
of high grade eggs or milk fed chickens. 
—T. J. Harris. 









WINTER CARE AND FEED 


By A. G. SYMONDS 





EMOVE the hens and pullets into 
R winter quarters before the cold 
rains come in the first part of 
November. Never put more thin twen- 
ty-five together in one flock, keeping the 
same fowls together as in the colony 
houses as much as possible. Allow 5 to 8 
square feet of floor space to each fowl. 

At sunrise they should be fed a warm 
mash, consisting of one part corn meal and 
two parts mixed feed, or one part corn 
meal and three parts steel cut oats. This 
mash should be mixed up with warmed 
skim-milk into a crumbly state. Never 
have the mash partly mixed or sloppy. 
No rule can be laid down as to how much 
shall be given per fowl, except that only so 
much as will be eaten up quickly. A dry 
mash of the same inepedtente may be fed 
in place of the wet mash with equally 
good results. 

The pullets and hens should then be let 
out into se elie sheds provided for the 
purpose, and a light feed of oats or wheat 
should be scattered in the litter. This 
will cause the hens to go to work at once 
and prevent them getting cold by stand- 
ing around in idleness. 

If no sheds are provided, have litter 
in the houses where grain can be scat- 
tered, and tack wire netting over the win- 
dow frames so the windows may be raised 
to admit fresh air and sunlight. One 
must use his judgment as to raising the 
windews. If the weather is cloudy or 
stormy they should be raised but a few 
inches, but if the sky is clear and the sun 
warm, the windows may be raised to 
their full height. They should never be 
closed, but left open an inch or two for 
ventilation, for the house should be kept 
dry and free from dampness. 

The windows may be removed entirel 
and the frames covered with cotton cloth 
may be put in on stormy days. At noon 
they should be fed upon oats or wheat at 
the rate of a pint to a dozen fowls, and this 
should be well mixed into the litter which 
should be from 6 inches to 1 foot in depth. 

About an hour before sunset corn should 
be scattered in the’litter. If a good deal 
is left by the hens it is evident that they 
are being overfed, and the supply should 
be cut down until the hens scratch out 
nearly all of it before going to roost. 

Have a self-feedirg box with three or 
four partitions fastened to the side of the 
house and keep a supply of oyster shells, 
charcoal, beef scraps and grit always be- 
fore them. Meat meal, or fresh cut bone 
may be used in place of the beef scraps. 

Once each day a quart of dry cut clover 
to every dozen fowls should be fed in the 
feed troughs. This answers for green 
food. Fine cut alfalfa is equally good. 
Cabbages are also excellent for green 
food, but should be cut or chopped fine 
into pieces the size of a kernel of corn, be- 
fore being fed. Cabbage heads should 
not be suspended where hens can peck at 
them in houses where they will freeze, for 
a frozen cabbage, like all frozen vege- 
tables, loses its vitality and value as a 
food. 

During severe weather warm water 
should be given the hens in place of cold. 
If given twice or three times daily it 
keeps the water receptacles from freez- 
ing over. Water buckets, pans, or what- 














ever is used should be emptied after the 
hens have gone to roost ow before the 
building is closed for the 

A deep box, 2x3 feet, sho d be provided 
and filled half full with 
the hens may dust and w 

A few apples, a turnip, a feed of boiled 
(small) potatoes fed occasionally helps 
wonderfully to keep the hens in con- 
dition and increase the yield. 

Clean the pens at stated intervals and 
spade up fresh earth for the hens to work 
in. Put in a fresh supply of litter every 
week for it does not take long for a healthy 
flock of hens to reduce most any kind of 
litter to a powder. 

Be sure the hens are free from lice. A 

ood dusting with lice powder will usually 
free them from vermin. If the hens are 
affected with scaly or scurvy legs, dip 
their legs in a warm mixture of one part 
tallow, one part kerosene oil 


PREPARING GEESE FOR MARKET 

Geese may be taken direct from good 
pasture and put upon the market, yet the 
quality of the flesh and the weight i is im- 
coved by the addition of grain. Econ- 
omy in feeding and fattening for market 
will be attained if a few rules are followed: 
Pen the geese out of sight and hearing of 
the other geese. F oats, beans and 
dampened corn meal and give corn for the 
—- feed—the corn should be cooked 
or scalded, An abundance of green food 
must alweys be provided and care taken 
that not enough grain should be given to 
spoil the appetite for - ae Alfalfa 
preferably green, wit rye, and 
potatoes, turnips, etc., urnish the 
green food. 

Feeding pens should be cleansed daily 
and refuse removed. An abundance of 
fresh water must be given daily—if a 
frame of slats is placed over the trough 
it will aid in keeping water clean. 

When the geese are in good condition, 
two weeks will suffice to fatten. Geese 
intended for market should be fed some 
grain at evening from goslinghood up to 
the time when they are ready to finish 
for market. They will then require less 
feed and time for fattening. 

Toulouse and Embden geese are both of |T 
large size and profitable for ge 
A cross between two different toe 
duces a superior flavored fowl, ich 
commands a higher price than ethate. 

There is a growing demand for geese 
in cities. The Jewish housewife whose 
religion forbids the use of lard in the house- 
hold economy, provides instead, goose 
grease in large quantities, consequently a 
large percéntage of buyers come from that 
class. 

The Eastern states furnish the larger 
_ of all the grease of the markets. 

“here are many farms there of rou . 
pasture lands which when devoted to t 
culture of geese bring an income which 
could not obtained otherwise. The 
West could raise Oy — Legere num- 


bers if so disposed, possessin 
almost unbounded oo in A Mire A.C 

Send for our price list of Farm Books. 
Tells what the books contain and the 
price. It is yours for the asking. 
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BIG BEN 


Built of good 
implement steel 


You can't wear him out. Give him 
a drop of oil a year and he’s good for 
a lifetime of handy service. 

Herings TWO WAYS—either way 
you wish—with one long five-min- 
ute ring, or ten short rings at one- 

‘ half minute intervals, until you're 
wide awake. 

More than 3,000,000 families have 
found him a reliable time-keeper. 
20,000 jewelers have so many calls for 
him that they have to keep him with- 
in easy reach in their stores. You'll 
see him on almost every jeweler's 
shelves, and in his windows, 

Think what it means for people to 
pay more tnan to get this 
one clock in their homes. e only 
costs you $2.50. 

He stands 7 inches tall, is triple- 
nickel plated, has big bold numerals 

and hands, and large keys that any- 
one can wind without frowning. 

There never was another clock that 
fitted in so well with farm work t- 
ting the hands up on time, and ac 
as a good house-clock all day. 

A community of clockmakers 
stands back of him. Their imprint, 
“Made in La Salle, Illinois, est- 
clozx,” is the best alarm-clock insur- 
ance anyone can carry. 

















New Crop 
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TIMOTHY "33; Grass, py la prices. 


q for i Se cumeee one Clover Reed 
OWA SEED Seimuated D4. DE MOINES.IA. 


“Wonder” Grist Mill 





tol H. P. pater weight 55 lbs. 
Com i hand and pewermachine, $6.00. 
. Sold on Free Trial. Ask for catalog. 
HUMPHREY, Tenth St. Factory, Joliet, Ml. 
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350 Shet terrier REPEATER 


Lever action, loads au 
gun metal finished steel, walnut stock, 
on. length $1 1-2 in. — for 9 ee ee dies 
fs at 10c. No money required 
e. W. ELORIDOE, (686 Eldridge Biae.. ORLEANS. VT. 


Mention Successful Farming when writing. 
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INCUBATOR CONTEST WINNERS 





In Successful Farming’s hatching con- 
test which closed May 30th, eleven con- 
testants reported perfect hatches and com- 
plied with all conditions. Since there 
could be no better hatch than a perfect 
hatch these eleven contestants were tied 
as winners and the prize money was 
divided among them. As per conditions 
announced for the contest each of these 
winners also received a pure bred cockerel 
of their choice of bevel sent prepaid to 
their stations. 

A pure bred cockerel was also offered 
to the contestant reporting the best 
hatch from each of the following states: 
South Dakota, North Dakota, Minnesota, 
Nebraska, Kansas, Missouri, Iowa, II- 
inois, Indiana, Ohio, Wisconsin, Michigan 
and Oklahoma; but no winner in the gen- 
eral prize offer was to receive a state prize. 

Those who reported perfect hatches 
and received their cash prize and also a 
cockerel were the following: 

Mrs. C. E. Bates, Audubon, Iowa. 

Wm. C. Schott, Mt. Pleasant, Iowa. 

L. E. Wing, St. Joseph, Mo. 

Mrs. Mack T. Cline, Olathe, Kans. 

Mrs. Thos. W. Cole, D: anville, Til. 

Mrs. R. E. Davis, St. Joseph, Mo. 

Charley Pfeil, Allendale, Ill. 

Mr. W. H. Burton, Arkansas City, 
Kans. 

Mrs. C. B. Tatum, Devol, Okla. 

Mrs. J. K. Fleming, Graettinger, Iowa. 






SUCCES 


Why Pay So Much 
for Lumber & Millwork? 


Write for FREE Catalog 
and Save Big Money! 


postal card will bring the great Gordon-Van Tine Co. 
Catalog, which offers the finest quality of Millwork 
and Building Materiai at one-half retail dealer's prices. 
Doors Tic and up. Windows Sic and up. Complete Stairs 
$23.93 end up. Porch Columns $1.50. Window Frames $1.18 
reductions! 


Save $500 to $1,000 or More on a New House 


Our Mill-to-User prices save you $500 to $1,000 and up on a 

ne Fy cottage or bungalow. We sell everything 
needed to build, remodel or repair; guarantee gnality, 
satisfaction and safe delivery or money back. ighest 
banking references. housands of customers in every 
state in the Union—all boosters for Gordon-Van Tine Co. 


Beautiful Book of Plans 


This famous book contains over 70 designs for splendid 
homes. Our 
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ap. Over 5,000 items at corresponding 


$374 vareath thataaion millwork. hard- 
ware, paint and tinwork for this 
handsome eight-room house. Pian No. 145. 


for the Et any, Free Mi llwork 

and La r Getalos la writ- 

ing for Book of Plans, enclose lc fur postage and 

mailing. Don't build until you have Free Kook and 
Free Estimate. We will send them promptly. 


GORDON-VAN TINE CO. 
5234 Case St., Davenport, Ia, 


GERMOZONE IS 


An Antiseptic, (Prevents andremoves putre- A Prophylactic, (For preventing disease.) 
faction. ) Soothing, (Allays pain, such as itching, smart- 
A Germicide, (Destroys disease germs.) ing, etc.) 
A Fanégicide, ( Destroys fungus growths.) Cleansing, (By destroying or purifying dead 
A Deodorant, (Removes odors without sub- or spoiled matter. ) 
stituting another.) Healing, (A natural consequence of healthy 
An Alterative, (Restores healthy action.) action. 


$1210 bare all the Jumber, “‘millw 
hardware, paint and tinwork for 
this beautiful bungalow. No. 106, 





Pian No. 


















Mrs. Jacob Nelson, Cottage Grove, Wis. 

Mrs. Alta Hamlyn, Acton, Ind. 

Those who won a pure bred cockerel as 
a state prize from states where perfect 
hatches were not obtained are the follow- 


ing: 

Mrs. Alex. McArthur, Merele Beach, 
Mich. 

F. H. Wandersee, Blue Springs, Nebr. 

Mrs. Elmina Suman, Eaton, Ohio. 

Harry A. Pritchard, Dallas, South 
Dakota. 

Mrs. R. E. Simmons, Warwich, North | 
Dakota. 


Mrs. A. Lustman, Glencoe, Minn. 

Successful Farming appreciates the in- 

terest taken by our readers in this hatch- 
ing contest and takes this opportunity 
to thank each contestant very kindly for 
participating in the contest and making it 
a lively and interesting affair. The con- 
test cost no one anything, except our- 
selves, and we hope that it did help those 
who entered to get. better hatches than 
they might have secured without .this 
stimulating interest. 


MASH FOR WINTER LAYERS 


An easily prepared mash for winter- 
layers consists of 50 pounds each of corn- 
meal, wheat bran, wheat middlings and 
ground oats, 25 pounds of meat scraps 
and 15 pounds of oil meal, mixed dry in a 
hogshead. When feeding, use three 

of this mixture to one part alfalfa or clover 
hay which has been steamed over night. 





U.S. GOVERNMENT SHIPS ALL 


















Composed of Six Ingredients, Phenomenally rich in available oxygen, 
which is released in an active state upon coming into contact with diseased or 
organic matter. It has allof the antiseptic and remedial values of Hydrogen 
Per .xide, with none of its disadvantages, and has other valuable attributes 


one Good for Poultry 


The most widely Pred remedy for Roup, Colds, Canker, 
Chicken Pox, sore Head, Bowel Complaint, etc. For these 
affections it is a ready remedy, easily used and very effective. 
One thorough appl.cation should cure the dreaded canker in 
one night; two or three applications suffice for the other 
diseases mentioned, also Frosted Comb, Skin Disease, 
Sour Crop and Cholera. Germozone, given to the chickens 
in their drinking water, regulates the bowels, giving those 
slatey colored droppings, tipped with white, that every old 
poultryman knows means CHICKEN HEALTH. 


Good for Steck, For Sores, Cuts, Wounds, Chafing or Bruises, Skin 





Diseases, Loss of Hair, 
Nasal Catarrh or Gleet, Burns, Fungus Poison, Sore Eyes or Mouth, Bowel Trouble, etc. 


GERMOZONE may be purchased at most every town; 10,000 dealersin U.S. Fifty cents per 


Tablet form 50c postpaid. Sample 10 cents postpaid. Booklets free. 


GEO. H. LEE CO.. Omaha, Neb. 








lis Furs to Funsten Bros. & Co., $t. Louis 


Biggest prices! Better grading! Most money by return mail! Weare the ceoat in the world in our line. 
The biggest Canadian, American and European buyers are represented at our regular sales. This year 
we will handle the Government's Alaskan sea! qutput. More bayers and better prices than ever. We sel] 
fars io larger quantities, get more spot cash and pay you more cash than you can get anywhere. Do ail 
our business direct with you. We want $10,000,000 worth of furs—any' rom one skin up. 
Mink, coon, skunk, muskrat, fox. wolf, lynx, white weasel and all) 
Big Money in Trapping Pio; 220;,"seetsates exch. FRAPS A PACTORY PRICES: 
Funsten Animal Baits Guaranteed to increase your catch or money back. Won Grand Prize at 
World's Pair in 1904. U. S. Government uses them. One can brought one 
man 61,199 clear profit. Only $1 can. Write today for free Trappers’ Guide, Game Laws and Trapper's 
Supply Catalog—Fur Market Reports, Funsten Pur Shipping Tags, etc. ALL FREE. 


Funsten Bros. & Co., | 1725 Funsten Bidg., St. Louls, Mo, =< 















This mash is about one pest protein to 
three and a third parts carbohydrates and 
fats. When using it, feed sprouted oats at 


noon. At night feed corn, wheat, barley 
or buckwheat, varying as much as pos- 
sible. 





Another winter-laying mash consists of 





8 CENTS POST PAID 


A To advertise our business, make new friends and introduce our big catalogue 
J of Elgin watches we will send this elegant watch postpaid for only @8 cents, 
Gent's size, high grade gold plate finish, lever escapement, stem wind 
stem set, accurate time keeper, fully Guaranteed for 6 Years. Send 
cents today and watch will Se sent by return mail. uaranteed or 
money refunded. ARNOLD WATCH CO., Dept. i, 47 o hh, 





four parts wheat bran, two parts each of 





cornmeal, linseed meal, gluten and wheat 
middlings, one part beef scrap, three parts 
cut clover. This is a 1:2.8 ration and one 
of the best when corn is used as the chief 


grain. 
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Valuable Articles Given Away! 


Hundreds of Rifles, Flashlights, Watches, Razors, Tool Sets, Fountain Pens, Knives, Silver- 
ware, Writing Sets, Rings, Bracelets, Transfer Outfits, Foot-balls, Ferns, Sewing Awls, Wrenches, 
Shears, etc.. ete. 

You will be delighted at the large line of valuable ‘premiums you can secure for securing a few 
Farming. Every premium is guaranteed to be first-class. You get excep- 
tional value. 

Write to-day asking for free catalog. 


Successful Farming, 


A post-card is sufficient. 


Des Moines, lowa 
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HUNTING ON GOOSE LAKE 


By MARK 





LIVE with my folks o on a farm which 
extends up to the lake. Goose Lake 
is a rushy pond of six or seven hun- 

Foes we have lived here, 


I 


dred acres, anc ' ' 
I have had considerable experience in 
hunting and trapping, some of which I 


will try to relate. Numerous black- 
birds build nests in the rushes and grass 
around the lake, and hatch their young, 
and in August when the corn commences 
to ear, they go for it in great shape. 
They eat the corn for about one-third of 
the tip end which causes the rest to spoil 
and mould. Of late years the farmers 
around the lake commence to shoot 
them about the middle of August. 

One year we cut some oats out near the 
lake, and the young blackbirds were so 
thick that some of them were elevated in 
the binder and bound up in the oats. 
Last winter, as there was not much snow, 
some of us thought we would burn off the 
rushes and high grass around the lake so 
the birds would not have such good places 
to build their nests. So about the first of 
January, my brother and [ burnt off a 
small island of about an acre in the lake 
and two mink ran out and I shot them. 
One was very large. 

Shortly after this I caught another in a 
trap, and I sold the three to a local buyer 
for $13.50. A few days later four of us 
got together and burnt off the north end 
of the lake and we shot 50 rabbits and 
chased out a mink, but it got away safely 

Piles of Rabbits 


A week later five of us went out one 
morning to burn off the rest of the lake. 
Rabbits were plentiful that day and came 
out faster at times than we could handle 
them and some got away, but we had rab- 
bits piled up all around ‘the lake. Some 
would come out with a rush, while others 
would hop around like they were at play. 
Some would squat down in the grass and 
let the fire run over them, and two or 
three had the fur all burnt off. One man 
shot at one four or five times, and then it 
jumped into a dog’s mouth and was 
caught! 

As we did not come home to dinner, and 
it being a very windy day, our folks 
thought we might be having trouble in 
controlling the fire, so my sister got a wet 
grain sack and came out to help us fight 
fire. We did not need her help, but we 
did need the pail of lunch she brought 
out, and she did not have to carry much 
of it back. 

When we came to gather up our rab- 
bits we found we had 93. The next day we 
sold 80 of them to the meat market at 
$1 a dozen and thought we had stocked 
the market for some time, but three 
days later the butcher telephoned out for 
more rabbits. 

But it is not for its rabbit hunting that 


Goose Lake is noted, but for its duck 
hunting, and last spring it was unusually 
good. ‘The many false alarms of spring 


and many changes of the weather kept 
the ducks here longer than usual. t 
seems that the worse the weather, the bet- 
ter the shooting, and those who are 





hear- | 


W. BLAIR 


by can take advantage of this and we do. 

I had many good hunts last spring and 
will tell you of a few incidents. About 
the middle of March I went out to a small 
ond of four or five acres. It was partly 
rozen over, but not hard enough to hold 
aman up. There was a small grove of 
ash trees near the pond and several crows 
sitting or the trees. I soon shot nine 
ducks, four of which fell on land and I 
picked them up. Five fell on the ice and 
as it was so thin I had to leave them till 
the ice froze thicker. The next day I 
went out to get them and the crows had 
partly eaten them, so I had to throw them 


away. 

March 26th I went out to Goose Lake 
My boat was on the west side and the 
lake here was frozen over, but there 
was some open water on the north end 
and quite a few ducks on it. Our old dog 
followed me and scared up several of them. 
I got up as close as 1 could and worked my 
good repeater to its full capacity and ! 
soon had fourteen dead ducks on the 
water, most of them Mallards. 

1 had to go home, get a team and wagon; 
came back, loaded my boat and hauled it 
yay to the north end and picked up my 

ucks ° 

While I was there two sports from Boone 
came along and said they had shot a 
goose a little farther around the lake and 
wanted me to take my boat around and 
get it for them, so I had to load my boat 
again, and one of them went out in the 
boat with me, and got his goose and shot 
two more ducks. hey gave me a box of 
shells for my trouble. 

A short time after this several ducks 
lit in a small pond on our meadow, about 
30 rods from our house. I took an old 
horse and walked beside him till 1 got near 
enough. I shot at them setting and made 
a clean miss. Then | shot at them three 
times as they flew and brought a duck 
down each shot. The last one fell up 
among our buildi 

There used to » good fishing here, 
lots of bullheads, sunfish, and a few carp, 
but in the winter of 1911 and 1912 the 
lake was covered deep with snow and it 
either smothered or froze them out 
The next spring when the ice went out 


there were thousands of dead fish on the 


water. 


THE DRIFT OF GAME LEGISLATION 
In Saskatchewan, Canada, hunters of 
big game must wear a complete outer suit 
of white and in Manitoba a white coat or 
sweater and white cap. Several states 
rohibit the use of silencers, North 
Dakota being among them. Michi 
and Ohio authorized the game officials 
to establish game preserves by contract on 
private lands. 

There is a tendency towards uniform 
game laws. Wisconsin adopted the same 
opening date for upland A as pre- 
vailed in Minnesota and North Dakota. 
Kansas y ane the season on quail and 
prairie chickens until 1918, and Ohio 
suspended hunting doves, ruffed grouse 
roa quail for two years. Indiana aed 
ened the — season on doves six weeks 
and on ruffed grouse and quail ten days, 
while Michigan took sixteen days off the 
open seasop on woodcock, Misscuri 

ortened the quail season a month. The 
ouane tendency to protect game is shown 
in other states outside our territory. 

It is up to the farmers to put up signs 
“No Hunting Allowed,” if they would 
further protect quail and other bird 
friends. The city gun sport thinks only 
of the fun he has, not of the harm he may 
do the farmers by destroying quail, etc. 


An infertile egg keeps better than a 
fertile one. Eggs for preserving in water 
glass should be infertile for best results. 
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A large sample bottle for 25c, Saumecbesdve to 
increase your catch or money refunded. 
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WE BUY 
FOR CASH 
And pay highest prices for Coon, 


Mink, Skunk, sf Muskrat. 
and all other Fars, Hides and 
Ginseng. Best facilities in America. 
Send for Free Price List and Ship 
ping Tags. No commission charged. 
ROGERS FUR COMPANY, 

Dept. 246 St. Louls, Me. 
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BELT, BUTLER CO., 


| IMPORTANT EVENTS IN AGRICUL- 
TURE 
Nov. 22d to 29th, National Feeders and 
Breeders Show, Fort Worth, Texas. 
_ Nov. 24th to 29th, Annual Show of the 
St. Louis Poultry, Pigeon and Pet Stock 
Association, St. Loius, Mo. 
Nov. 17th to 22d, American Pomological 
Society, The Society for Horticultural 
Science, The Eastern Fruit Growers’ Asso- 
ciation and the Northern Nut Growers’ 
| Association, Washington, D. C. 
| Dee. 2d, The Southwestern Iowa Horti- 
Council Bluffs, Iowa. 
Iowa Corn aad 


Dee. 31st to Jan. 9th, 


| 
| . . . 
| Small Grain Growers’ Association, Ames, 
| lowa. 
Jan. ist to 7th, Iowa State Poultry 


Association Show, Des Moines, Iowa. 
Feb. 10th to 24th, National Corn Expo- 
sition, Dallas, Texas. 
Nov. 18th to 20th, National Conserva- 
tion Congress, Washington, D. C. 
Nov. th to 2ist, Southern Illinois 
State Farmers’ Institute, Carbondale, Ill. 
Nov. 29th to Dec. 6th, International 
Live Stock Exposition, Chicago, Il. 
Feb. 17th to 19th, Illinois Farmers’ 
Institute, Galesburg, Ll. 





YOUR TAX MONEY—IS IT SQUAN- 
DERED? 


Continued from page 28. 


of certain marmots and spermophiles, 
or ground squirrels, as they are more 
frequently called. 


When to Inflict Death Penalty 


The good and evil of all wilderness 
creatures should be placed in the balance 
and judgment rendered according to 
which outweighs the other. On such a 
basis the death omc eg y would be imposed 
upon comparatively few. Man’s in- 
bumanity toward wild life is excusable only 
on the ground of ignorance. It is due part- 
ly to his devotion to traditions. Bounties 
are of ancient origin and the American 
people are as slow in breaking away from 
them as they are in discarding obsolete 
forms. In colonial times bounties were 
sometimes paid on the scalps of Indians; 
later they were transferred to wolves anc 
panthers, and when these disappeared 
they descended down the line until now 
the interesting and comparatively harm- 
less raccoon, the industrious, pest-de- 
stroying fox, ‘and the foolish but innocent | 
owl, are made subject to the bounty fad, 
and condemned to an ignominious death 
for crimes of which they are less guilty 
than faithful Fido and purring Tabby. 

So it is with the crow, that beautiful 
and stately bird. He is far from being as 
black as he is painted. He should not be 
killed wantonly. Occasionally crows ap- 
pear in such numbers in the spring as to 
seriously threaten newly planted corn 
fields, in which case the farmer is justified 
in declaring war for a brief period until the 
corn is up and the seed absorbed; but 
after that the war should cease. The crows 
will cooperate with the farmer in protect- 
ing his crops against worms and insects. 
iewed from a broad economic stand- 
point, bounties, as we now have them, are 
not only extravagant per se, but in a large 
measure the very purpose ‘to which they 
are applied is wrong and wasteful. The 
program should be reversed. Con- 
servation should be substituted for indis- 
criminate extermination. e we and| © 
of animals, such as the larger canines. and 
felines, certain rodents, venomous re 
tiles, and destructive insects will never 
tolerated. Their economic value is neg- 
ative, but as the country mes more 
densely populated their numbers will grow 
comparatively less. Judicious bounties 
with adequate safeguards against fraud 
may be helpful in keeping them in check, 
but concerted action, like the present 
campaign against the fly, will be more 
effective. 
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Best 2 ico Flashlight Given 


Everyone about the 


home will need one of 
these fin flashlights. 
Just the thing to use 
about the house at 
night. It is very con- 
venient for use about 
the barn, in the hay- 
mow, harnessing or 
unharnessing a team. 
You will appreciate it 
when driving at night 
especially if anything 
about the harness 


goes wrong. Flashlight 
complete given for four 





one - year subscri 
tions at 25 cts. eac 
or tor two one-year 
subscriptions and 35 


cents additional. 


Successful Farming, 








Des Moines, lowa 


HUNTERS -- TRAPPERS 


If you want an ideal lamp for night fishing, trap- 
ping, hunting or for work about farm or machin- 
ery, send to-day fora 


Baldwin Lamp 
Projects a 14 candle power lignt 150 feet. 
Barns Acetyteve Gas. Weight 6 os 
Height 3% to. Can be carried im hand 
Or wort on cap or beit, leaving both 
bands tree. No oil, eoot or giass. Ad- 
Solutely safe and smpie. Fifty hours 
bright lignt cos's Yic, Useful as weil 
during Automolwie re patring. Cataiogue 
free and instru: tiee Dookiet, “Koots and 
How to Tie Them” maiied on request. 

















At all dealersorby JOHN SIMMONS CO, 


mail prepaid - $1.00 141 Leonard St. New York City 
A SE Oe 











Our Free ——_ 
we actually 


commissions. Write te today for Free 
Bulletin, it will pay you big. 


— FUR AND WOOL CO., 
St. Louis, Mo, 


‘rapper's 


Write Us First Sct 2s evict 
Hi estPrices for Furs 
= Pe: FURS 


yor iow and epi tas onze 
To McMILLAN FUR WOOL CO. 
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SHIP YOUR 


Miustrated/Mircular Fr 


OUR TRAPPER’S FRIEND 
AND GUIDE FREE 









OTTAWA MARUFACTURIG CO. 627 King 8t, Ottawa, Kansas, 


AGENTS =: 
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By JOHN T. TIMMONS 








ETUNIAS are 
rapidly becom- 


" i ~ 
. . € 
ing favorites % a 
with flower lovers, ne 
and it is astonishing +s 


the number of per- 
sons who are meet- 
ing wit. success in 
lifting summer 
grown petunia 
—4 and inducing them to bloom pro- 
usely throughout the greater part of the 
winter. 

Single and double varieties are equally 
popular, although most of the fine double 
sorts do the best after they are repotted. 

The plants to be selected should be 
those not overgrown, and just having 
been blooming a short time. Lift the 
plants auetally and give a moderate 
amount of pot room. If there are many 
long roots clip these off somewhat. 
move & portion of the branches and that 
will induce a new growth, which assures 
plenty of flowers ‘n the coming few 
months of indoor life. 

The seil which may be ordinary garden 
earth will produce larger and more 
brilliant flowers if liquid fertilizer is used 
about once a week, applied to the soil. 
Watering should not be too frequent, and 
the soil should not be soaked. 


CARNATIONS BLOOMING IN THE 
HOME 

It is not at all difficult to have carna 
tions bloom handsomely in the home. 
This plant is not difficult to grow as many 
who admire the beautiful flowers often 
imagine it is. 

The plants are best started from cut- 
tings in the spring or early summer, and 
planted in an open bed for their heavy 
growth. 

The plants should be lifted and potted 
before ) scot ob weather and taken into the 
window garden where they will soon throw 
up shoots for blooming. They should 
bloom continuously throughout the winter. 

The soil should be light and fairly rich 
with well rotted manure. During the 
blooming period the plant will stand a few 
feedings of liquid manure, but care 
should be taken not to apply this too 
strong. It should not touch the foliage. 

A 4 or 5-inch pot is large enough. 
Many persons have success in growing a 
carnation plant in a quart tin can. 
this care should be taken to provide proper 
drainage. Two or three small holes 
should be punched in the bottom, and a 
little charcoal, or a few pebbles placed 
beneath the soil 

The carnation can be had at florists at 
this season of the year at reasonable 
prices, and in quite a variety. They 
make lovely house plants for winter. 
Their height is about 2 feet. 








DANGER IN AUTUMN REPOTTING 

Many persons cause their plants which 
are desired to bloom and grow well in 
winter to dwindle away or become stunted 
and sickly in appearance, by repotting 
them at the wrong time of year. 

After a plant has had exposure to sum- 
mer heat and made a vigorous growth, it 
should not be placed in a new or larger pot 
in autumn or early winter, unless it is 
absolutely necessary owing to very crowd- 
ed conditions. 

When a plant is repotted it requires 
considerable effort on its part to over- 
come the change. To put forth this ef- 
fort just at the time the plant must be h sused 
again, and there is so much less vigor injthe 
atmosphere, and the temperature has 
undergone a great change, is too great a 
task for the plant. 

No rule can be laid down for repotting, 
but it is safer to wait until spring or 





Re- | water, and especiall 


In! 





during the early summer for such work. 
Many seem to have an idea plants 
should be repotted quite often. This is an 
error. Another mistake too frequently 
made is to provide too | a pot for 
house plants. Most plants do better if a 
little crowded than they will do in too 
much earth. In cases where a larger 
quantity of earth than is needed is in the 
t, there is danger of too much moisture. 
fany plants are injured by too much 
vy in cold weather, or 
where evaporation is slow. 
Plants taken indoors in autumn are 
to need cutting back and put in neat 
cee more than they do repotting. 


WINTER BLOOMING TUBEROUS- 
ROOTED BEGONIAS 

For many years tuberous-rooted be- 
pa have only been grown in summer 
»y those who ire beautiful flowers in 
the home, 

These most beautiful bloomers may be 
successfully grown in the window garden, 
or home conservatory, and made to pro- 
duce a wealth of blossoms, if the bulbs 
are kept resting during the summer 
months. 

These plants must have a rest. The 
bulbs can be kept in a dry cool place until 
in October or Rovenber, and then the 
should be planted in ordinary garden soil, 
in 4 or 5-inch pots, provided with a little 
suitable drainage. No rotten manure 
or other fertilizer is needed, and it is best 
to leave out the rich soils so much needed 
in many other plants. 

Some sand in the soil will help if the 
garden earth is free from sand. 

The plants should start to grow quick- 
ly, ad should be a mass of bloom in 
January and on during the rest of the 
winter. 

In the spring the roots should be care- 
fully removed and allowed to dry off slow- 
ly, and kept for their rest in a dark, 
cool place until it is time to reset them for 
winter blooming. 

The bulbs made to bloom in winter 
should not be expected to flower in sum- 


mer. 


HOW TO POT PLANTS 

It is astonishing how many flower 
lovers are totally ignorant of the right 
way to pot a plant. 

his is a season when many plants 
grown in the open may be successfully 
lifted and when properly potted and cared 
for indoors will make handsome winter 
bloomers. It is too sad a sight to see all 
the handsome bedding plants cut down in 
one night, and their beauty lost forever. 
This may be avoided, but the one impor- 
tant . one is how the plants should be 
potted. 

In lifting salvia or petunias that are not 
teo large, the plante should be carefully 
trimmed, and after the earth has been wet 
about them to insure soil remaining about 
the roots, the plant should be carefully 
lifted with a spade, using care not to cut 
off many of the roots. Press the earth 
rather closely about the roots, and then 
decide by carefully setting the mass of 
earth and roots in a pot just the size you 
need. There should be room for a little 
earth on the top of the drainage material 
and a little soil around the ball of soil and 
roots. There should be at least half an 
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WINTER FLOWERS IN THE HOME 


inch of space in the 
pot above the earth 
when the work is 
finished. In hard 
wooded plants the 
earth may come a 
little higher than it 
did in the bed, but 
where the stems are 
soft and tender the 
soil should only come to where it had been 
previously. e 

Too many disregard the drainage. Bits 
of stone, charcoal, or small pieces of broken 
flower pots are proper materials. Pots 
that are new should be soaked in water 
an hour or more, and used pots are im- 
proved if cleaned, and hot water poured 
over them to avoid any possible chance of 
disease or insects that might be lurking in 
the old pot. 

A short stick, or the fingers should be 
used to firm the earth. It is too often 
placed in loosely, and the soil firmed on 
- The earth should be pressed firmly 
all the way to the surface. 

After the soil has been carefully added, 
jolt the pot slightly by tapping it on a 
table a little to settle the whole mass. 
Water carefully and set away in a cool 
and moderately dark place until the plant 
has recovered somewhat from its shock of 
transplanting, and then bring out to more 
heat and light. 

Soil is often too rich. Plants will stand 
potting better in a fairly garden 
soil — they will in a very rich prepared 
earth. 


LIME WATER FOR PLANTS IN POTS 

It often happens that the soil in pots 
where plants are grown mes sour, and 
the plants can not do well. 

At other times worms get in the earth 
in the pots and injure the roots, and, of 
course, prevent the plant from making a 
healthy growth, or blooming, as it should. 

Lime water properly applied will 
remedy both of these difficulties. Place 
a little air slacked lime in a vessel with 
water, and allow it to stand a short time. 
A portion of the lime will be disolved and 
taken up by the water, and the remainder 
will settle to the bottom of the vessel. 
Pour off the water and apply to the soil 
in the pots. The earth should be allowed 
to become almost dry, and the water 
should be applied until it runs slightly 
from the opening in the bottom of the pot. 
Set the plant in its accustomed place and 
it will soon show it has been given a much 
needed tonic. 


HOT WATER AS AN INSECTICIDE 

Hot a is a “yr safe .~ — 
means of destroying the green fly, or aphis 
on pot plants. It has the ae / of being 
immediate and thorough in its effect. No 
insects escape when a plant is given a bath, 
and the operation does not have to be 
repeated several times before the plants 
are free from the pest. To the amateur 
who has a small stock of plants, and to 
those who dislike fumigation or the appli- 
cation of tobacco water, it will be found a 
convenient remedy. 

There would naturally be some uneasi- 
ness felt in treating plants to a bath in 
which the water is sufficiently hot to kill 
insect life, but there is a margin of many 
degrees between the lowest temperature 
that will destroy the aphis, and the highest 
that a plant will stand; 130 degrees will 
do the work. The plant should be plunged 
into the water and withdrawn instantly. 
The skin of the insect is more delicate than 
the plant and will therefore be more quick- 
ly acted upon by the heat. If anyone is 
afraid to employ this remedy, let him ex- 
periment on one or two plants and observe 
the result.—Eliz: beth Gregg. 
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DESCRIPTION: Pins’ ie you ‘ks 


Co. The set is pure white, tastefully decora 


This Dinner Set Contains: 
6 Dinner Plates 6 Fruit or Cereal Dishes 
6 Butter Plates 1 Meat Platter 
6 Cups 1 Vegetable Dish 
6 Saucers (32 Dishes in all) 


Plan For You to Get Set of Dishes 


Write your name and address on the coupon below, 
mail it to me and I will at once send you a set of 10 
beautiful post cards and a book containing 115 high-grade 
needles of all sizes. These needles alone retail at 15c to25c. 

Everyone needs needles; no one ever gets enough Season 
Post Cards. Everyone who is interested at all in farmin 
should read Successful Farming. When the cards an 
needles come, you can show a few of your friends your 
copy of Successful Farming and your set of needles and set 
of vards and tell them that if they will subscribe, renew 
or extend their subscription through you, I will send them 
each a set of cards, and a book of needles like yours and 
Successful Farming for three years for only 50c. isn’t 
that a bargain? You can’t help get subscribers with such 
a great offer, can you? You mo. poh only a small number 
of subscriptions including your own if desired, on this 
“easy for you” plan and the dishes will be shipped to 
you at once. 














DINNER SET COUPON 
E. T. memes ym Successful Farming, 


s Moines, lowa 
I want to earn a 32-piece Dinner Set by your easy plan. Send me the 
set of sample postcards, the package of needies, the picture of the dishes 
and all details regarding your offer. I really want the dishes. 


Enclosed please find 4 cente in stamps to help pay postage on the 
sample needles and postcards. This offer is not good outside of the United 














and there is just enough of the color work to give the set a refined, dignified appearance. 
practical Dinner Set and is rapidly beginning to be used in many of the best homes in our territory. 


85 ARTICLES 
53 Extra Presents 


32 Dishes 


ave [his Woman Three Fine Dinner Sets 
You Can Get a 32-Piece Set FREE 


Received Three 
Wants More 


Mrs. W. R. Ryan of Black- 
burn, Ark., has already earn- 
ed three Dinner Sets and is 
now raising the fourth club 
of subscriptions. She lives in 
a section where it is more 
difficult to work than nearly 
any other part of the U.58., 
due to families living so far 
apart and a disinclination to 
read. 

Mrs. Ryan speaks very highly of 
our Dinner sets, the needles and 
ecards. She says all her subscribers 
are very well pleased and that they 
are telling their friends so that it is 
more easy for her to do further 
work. 

Surely if Mrs. Ryan likes my of- 
fer well enough to earn four Din- 
ner Sets, you will want to get at 
least one of my beautiful and use- 
ful Dinner Sets. 


Wants Another Set 


Waterport, N. Y., Feb. 28, 1913 
Successful Farming, 
Des Moines, Iowa 
Dear Sirs:—I received the Din- 
ner Set you sent me, and am well 
leased with it. I should like to 
ve another like this one, as the 
subscribers like your paper so well, 
and they were so glad to get the 
needles and post cards, I think I 
could easily get another club of 
subscribers in a short time. Please 
send me more packages of needles 
and post cards and I will soon send 
you another order for another Din- 
ner Set for myself. 
Yours very truly, 
MRS. H. D. GAY. 


oto does not begin to do justice to the splendid new pattern 
Dinner Set is made of imported material by the Austrian China 
in the popular thistle and gold leaf design. The color scheme is artistic 
This is a first-class, useful and 


| FREE TO YOU 


You Can Easliy Gota Dinner Set Free 


I will also give a SPLENDID PRIZE of 50 different articles 
to each person who sends in two subscriptions within one week 
from the date he receives the first set of needles and cards. 

Then there is another SURPRISE GIFT which you will 


receive with the Dinner Set. 


Don’t delay. Send the coupon 


now or mail me « letter or post card. 


You Are Sure to be Greatly Pleased 
Thisis absolutely the most liberal Dinner Set offer ever made and 1 hope you 


will be the Orst in your neighborhood to take advantage of it. 


I never knew @ woman who had too many dishes. Very frequently one bas 





more company than was expected and then you would be willing to give a good 
deal for a few extra dishes. 

My splendid plan certainly should ap- 
peal to you. You'!! be surprised to know 
how easy it is for you to get a Dinner Set. 
Please remember these dishes are not for 
sale at any price. Write your name and 
address in the coupon below,, mail the 
coupon to me at once. 


{EXPLANATION 


You are probably wond.ring how I can 
make you such a tibera) offer and send 
you this fine Dinner Set for so smalla 
favor on your part. This is the explana- 
tion: I have bought several carloads of 
dishes at the lowest price anyone can 

get for buying in immense quantities. I 
am glad togive you the benefit of my 
big bargain. By all means take advan- 
tage of this unusuai opportunity. 

Send Coupon today. 


E. T. MEREDITH, Publisher 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING, Des Moines, lowa 
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States, nor west of the Rocky Mountains. Special Offer. 
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Breakfast 
Sunshine 


Post 
Toasties 


and Cream 





HOME DEPARTMENT 
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There's a delicious smack 
in these crisp, appetizing bits 
of toasted corn that brings 
brightness and good cheer to 
many and many a breakfast 
table. 


This Thanksgiving Day 


By L. D. STEARNS 

T’S Thanksgiving—time of feasting and 
The boys and girls will be home. The table wi be- 
neath its load of plenty—the turkey, done to exact 
shade of Peg: je puddings oy ce er candy and 
nuts, with sweet cider, too, most likely; and, perhaps, a 
few pears and grapes kept fresh for this Thanksgiving 
Day. You'll sit around the fire, if you have one, and roast. 
apples among the ashes, and pop corn, and tell stories of the year just past, 
and talk over the year to come, and then per you'll delve into the 
past—years past—with all its burden of joy and cheer, mixed with the 
shadows that come into all lives. And your heart will be light, your soul 
glad, as the moments and hours speed on. 


Friend, just a little space away sits one who is lonely and sad. No 
turkey graces her table today. No pies. Nothing but bread, and a 
small—such a pulifully small piece of butter. Shs has counted the days it 
must last before she can have more, and knows to a nicety how much she 
can use each day. There's a can of beans, maybe, for 
but she’ll not open it until the craving for so! ing besid 2s bread becomes 
unbearable, and then she will put the butter aside and spread a bean 


sandwich for a change. 


Mother, before you sit down to your Thanksgiving feast, fill a basket 
for that one who has only poverty and sadness as her guests today. You 
will never miss it, and it will mean more—/far more—than the mere food it 
contains; for it will bring a touch of human cheer to one whos > need is sore. 

Ah! how much we miss and never know! For it is only as we reach out 
and touch lives that the real joy of living warms our own soul. Petty 
triumphs, joys, great and small, fade; but the service we give goes on in 
endless waves, from life to life, strengthening and uplifting both giver and 
receiver. 

Remember, friend, if you give today it may be your turn to fake in 
some far tomorrow. 

And that little lass with the tired face and wistful eyes you so often 
pass! She never goes away on holidays. You've often noted it and won- 
dered if she had no home; but you’ve never thought to say, “Come and 
have your Thanksgiving dinner with us today.”’ 


y cheer. 





Toasties are untouched by 
hand in making; and come in 
tightly sealed packages--clean 
and sweet—ready to eat with 
cream and sugar. 





Wholesome 
Nourishing 
Easy to Serve 


Sold by grocers everywhere. 





Keep an 
accurate 





Some day your boy or girl may be far away and lonely at Thanksgiving 
time; and “unto one of the least of these’’—you know the rest 


Or, perhaps—not close, but far away—a father and mother are sitting 
thinking and talking of you at this Thanksgiving time. Their life is far 
from the hustle and hurry that crowd your path. Their wants are few— 
the biggest one, to know how the boy or the girl fares today. Plain dishes 
and homely face are theirs; silver oa cut glass, and all the best the market 
yields are yours. But once they worked, and planned, and saved, to make 
the day a joyous one for you. Their hearts never faltered, their hands and 
feet never lagged—brave hands, now trembling, and seamed, and weak. 

Friend, THEY GAVE YOU LIFE! THROUGH ALL THE YEARS 
THEY GAVE YOU CARE, AND COUNTED ALL DENTAL BUT AS 
GAIN! Can you do less than give them love—substantial love—with mes- 
sages of cheer on this Thanksgiving Day? 


There’s a tata common 


sense use for photography in the 
work of every business farmer— 
and photography by the Kodak 
system is both simple and inex- 
pensive. 

Catalog free at vour dealers or by mail. 


EASTMAN KODAK CO., 
373 State Street, | ROCHESTER, N.Y. 


: = DOLL FREE 


lamenting because I had gotten a new ( Sacn 

washing machine, while she had none at Handsome, unbreakable, life 
all, but she has spent a greater amount for size, cloth doll, big as a baby, 
a morris chair which she did not need. clothes. 
And nowthat I have a vacuum cleaner she is face with pink 
again in trouble as her money is all gone for cheeks, red lips, bright 
new clothes so as to be able to out-shine eyes and blonde head. 
the rest of her country neighbors. But This lovely great doll can 
she thinks she must have these things and be dressed and undressed 
her husband is of the same opinion. He and put to bed just like a real 
would rather spend his money for a stylish baby. Given for selling 12 
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MISTAKEN ECONOMY 


How many there are who imagine they 
are practicing the strictest economy when 
in reality they are economizing at the 
wrong end. For instance, a neighbor 
woman of mine is continually telling me 
how closely she must figure to make both 
ends meet, and yet she has as much to do 
with as her neighbors. Sut instead of 
spending her time and money in the most 


dvantageous manner, and where it would , 
adva geous Mm , pekgs. Bluine at 10 cents each. 


do the most good, it is dribbled out a lit- 
tle here and there, and she has nothing to 
show for it. A few months ago she was 





buggy and fine clothes than for farm im- 
plements which he needs and which the 
neighbors are beginning to refuse to loan 





Write for Bluine. 











him. What they spend in attending 
shows, we spend for household con- 
veniences. But they claim that they must 
have some amusement or they would tire 
of living. We believe in recreation also, 
but instead of spending our money for 
shows and big diene which do more 
harm than good, we occasionally take a 
trip to visit our friends and sometimes we 
spend a few weeks among the mountains, 
sight-seeing, resting, inhaling the pure, in- 
vigorating mountain air. 

But our neighbors have no time for 
such recreations—at least they think not 
Having no labor saving machinery, it of 
course, takes them longer to do the work, 
both in the house and out in the fields. 
Now, I, with my washing machine can do 
a large washing in the morning and not be 
much tired; then I can iron in the after- 
noon, whereas it takes my neighbor much 
longer and she is too tired to do anything 
for the remainder of the day. My vacuum 
cleaner does away with much of the usually 
dreaded housecleaning. By using it fre- 
quently on the rugs and carpets they do 
not need to be taken up and beaten. Be- 
sides this is fine for pumping the dust out 
of the upholstered furniture, mattresses, 
etc., but the best of it is that it prevents the 
inhs ling of dust which is so injurious 
to the lungs and eyes especially. As they 
are now to be had at reasonable prices 
every family should if possible have one. 
They are not only labor savers but health 
preservers be sides. 

Some people think it economical to put 
off patronizing the dentist, or doctor, 
whereas they know that the sooner done 
the less the cost will be. The teeth if at- 
tended to while cavities are small will cost 
very little. In the same way, if the first 
symptoms of disease are handled while 
one is still able to visit the doetor’s office, 
charges will be light compared to what 
they will be for him te make trips out into 
the country. 

It is also a mistake to buy procures in 
small quantities. Sugar should be Fought 
by the hundred-pounds. Flour is cheaper 
too, if bought in that way; also rice and 
beans. Even dry goods, if quite a bill is 
bought at one time can be bought at a 
considerable reduction. I could name 
other instances, but I think these will suf- 
fice and hope may set some to thinking. 
—Mrs. Christina B. Burk. 





BUTCHERING MADE EASY 


When the intestines come in, remove 
the spleen, the sweetbreads, and the 
“bridal veil” (the lace-like fat around the 
stomach). Next run off the fat on the 
small intestines, and after pushing their 
contents back, cut the small intestines 
near their junction with the large and 
tie a knot in each severed end, Throw 
the stomach and the small intestines in 
the refuse basket. Carefully open the 
large intestines, and, beginning at the 
vent, remove the particles of fat. By do- 
ing this way, one saves the continual flip- 
flapping of the stomach while opening the 
large intestines. 

As soon as the fat is removed, put it in 
cold water to which has been added a 
small quantity of salt to draw out the 





blood. Wash the fat thoroughly in not 
less than three waters, letting it stand | 
until all the animal heat is out. Drain | 
and run through the sausage mill. Try | 
out at once. The washing makes the lard | 
white and frees it of the piggy odor | 
common to rough fat. The cutting by 
grinder facilitates the process of rendering. 

After the fat is on the stove, wash the | 
livers and hearts, removing all blood-| 
clots, and the sweetbreads. Use cold 
water. Cut the livers in strips and pour 
boiling water over both livers and sweet-| 
breads. Spread out on plates. The meat 
is then ready to cook at a moment’s 
notice. 

Lastly, put the tongues and hearts to 
soak in cold water until ready to scrape 
them.—B. A. H. 
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Why not have the best when you 
at such low, unheard-of Factory 


HOOSIER STOVES) 
RANGES AND HEATERS 


Are beavily made of the highest 
materia 


‘anteedfor Years by a Two Million Dollar 
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Every Home Can Save Money 


t= by Using Goarhart’s Family Knitter 

> Je a2. —- heel and toe, in 30 

minutes, as apres with eetag Assess- 
meat. — eve: 7thing in th 

ho nor factory yarng Over 

10%, machines in use, 

Will knit hosi ry with mth heel and 
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pints Ect Lita Sus, Wears Better 


beautiful time piece, thin 


with intag'io charm 


h 
selling only 24 beautiful Mex ———s. 
handkerchiefs at 10c ho 
2 Ridriags 
Orieaas, 








= Quilt Patterns 


prey ae should have our 
book 450 designs, contain- 
a eck mone ote queerest, seare- 
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Do You Want 
$50 or More 


For Your Church 
or Society? (47. 


more for carrying out that plan of your pas- 
tor, Endeavor Society, Missionary iety or 
Sunday School to help pay the mortgage, buy 
a piano, do painting or needed repairs on your 
chu_ch building 











We are willing to contribute that sum for a 
reasonable amount of easy work that you and 
your friends can easily do. 


Write us now for our splendid plan. Full 
particulars free. 


E. T. MEREDITH, Publisher 
Successful Farming, Des Moines, lowa 
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NE Ww WASHER 


The great new model Awco is now 
ready. Thousands of people have been 
At inte austonsly for this ee teeny 

20 years. 


The AWCO Nt stsas. 


Here are some of the great exclusive 
vn features of the Awco Washer: 
] *, 
con of the washer, which puts you creed 
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The new three-position tt 
which ensbles the clothes to eee, be Pa 
chine to busket almost automatically, 

The new four foot square outfit on which you 
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rrangement whereby a tii nd mov 
of heavy tubs positively d. 4 away owuk, am morn 
you buy another 


Find Sup phoont these wives hetero zen 
washer. you want absolutely the latest features j 
washing machines, here they are. 7 . 


Write Today for Free Book 
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© those who have eyes but see not, 
I want to send this message. It 


is expressive—get busy. 

A good housekeeper would be annoyed 
to find that her lamps were not clean; 
an auto faddist would groan or swear if 
he found his auto lights dirty and out of 
whack, but nine out of every ten people 
will allow their own physical lamps to 
get in a state of disrepair. Not until the 
meonvenience or pain is excessive, do we 
bother about our eyes. 

In the limited space of a magazine 
article it is not possible to deal thoroughly 
with the many problems of defective eye 
sight and eye disease. Nor is it practical 
to attempt that. But there is an oppor- 
tunity here, to give a few hints for pos- 
sible home treatment. 

All disease affecting the eye-ball it- 
self, should be attended to immediately 
and by a trained oculist. And by the 
way, in the choice of an oculist do not look 
for the cheapest. Better pay a few dol- 
lars more, and be sure that your eyes are 
receiving the proper attention. Great 
suffering and total blindness may result 
from improper treatment. 

Never purchase glasses of a peddler. 
Do not attempt to fit glasses for your- 
self, or your children. To do so cor- 
rectly, requires apparatus that it is not 
possible to have at home, or in the stock 
of the vendor of glasses. 

Normal eyes mean that you can read 
letters 1 inch high at a distance of 50 
feet. If you can not, you are near- 
sighted. 

Near-sightedness is a defect usually 
acquired by the early abuse of the eyes 
through close attention to books, and an 
indoor occupation. Children are seldom 
born near-sighted. 

If your boy or girl is backward in school 
and seems to make hard work of the usua 
course, do not jump to the conclusion that 
the child is lazy. 

Test his eyes. Possibly—very probably 
he is near-sighted, and may be further 
handicapped by stigmatism and pain on 
close application to work. These children 
usually require glasses to be worn con- 
stantly for a few months at least. 

Be sure that your reading light is a good 
one, and that the desks in school are the 
right height for the children. It is un- 
fortunate that the lighting and seating 
conditions in most schools are in them- 
selves a cause of eye strain. 

\s we have said, near-sightedness is 
usually acquired; far sightedness, how- 
ever, is most often a condition existing 
from birth. If the person is young, 
healthy and leading an outdoor life, this 
eye condition does not as a rule require 
any further attention. But should there 
be pain, headache and reddened lids, 
have the eyes tested. 

It may be of interest to you to know the 
result of an eye test of some school chil- 
dren, that we conducted within the past 
Twenty-seven boys and twenty 
girls were examined. They were chosen 
hit and miss from the fifth and sixth 
grades in one of the ward schools in a 
town of about 6,000 population. Only 
five boys had absolutely normal eyes; 
two of the girls passed the test suc- 


cessfully. 


year. 


Inflammation 

There are some eye troubles that seem 
particularly apt to fasten onto the farmer. 
In the spring when working in the fields, 
dust and the constant glare of light is 
likely to set up an inflammation of the 
eyelids. It is due to the rubbing and 
irritation of dust and fine particles of sand 
that lodge in the « yes. 


CARE OF THE EYES 


By MANTHEI HOWE 









This eye trouble is painful but not 
especially serious. It will readily re- 
spond to home treatment. The inflam- 
mation may last from two days to a week. 
There is smarting and swelling of the lids 
and the eye may look blood-shot. Some 
times there is a watery discharge. 

Wash the eyes thoro y with a 
saturated solution of boric acid. To pre- 
pene this, place some boric acid in a small 

ttle (4-ounce). Pour on hot water and 
if nec add enough more of the boric 
acid (a powder) until it does not all dis- 
solve, but remains a white sediment on the 
bottom of the bottle. Pour off the clear 
solution and use it luke warm as an eye 
wash. To drop this liquid into the eye, 
use either a medicine dropper, or a 
tiny wad absorbent cocton which 
twisted to a point, will allow the solution 
to drip into eye. 

If this frequent washing does not re- 
lieve the irritation, apply cold comp 
prepared by wringing cloths out of col 
water, or placing the cloths on ice until 
sufficiently chilled. Leave the compress 
on the eyes until it becomes warm, re- 
peating two or three times. Never ap- 
ply ice directly to the eye lids. 

ime was when a speck in our 
eye, we put in a flax seed to act as a chaser 
to dislodge the speck. Don’t do it. That 
treatment has gone the way of other ex- 
ploded theories. You may dislodge the 
speck, but you may get an infection from 
the flax When a foreign body lodges 
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in the eye, the proper method of getting it 
out is simple and safe. 

Have a clean handkerchief at hand. 
Spread the eye lids apart, and ask the 
patient to rotate the eye by looking up 
and down, or from side to side. If you 
have convinced yourself that the speck 
is not on the eye-ball, then grasp the eye 
lashes of the upper lid and turn the bi 
back over a match which you hold on the 
outer side of the lid. This will expose the 
inner side of the lid. When you see the 
sper push it up gently with a corner of 
the handkerchief. Wash with boric acid 
solution, and your troubles are over. 

Pink Eye 

hema eye! = that recall achasl Sage. 
when some of the agree possi a 
half dozen came to school lookin like 
young pirates, with a handkerchief tied 
over one eye? 

If you have not had pink eye yourself 
you have seen some one else suffering 
with it. Allow me to assure you that it is 
more comfortable to look at the other 
fellow’s pink eye than to possess one of 
your very own. 

This eye affliction puts in its uninvited 
appearance in the spring and fall. The 
disease is marked by redness, and swell- 
ing of the lids, a heeling of discomfort 
with more or less pain, and a profuse dis- 
charge from the eyes. This discharge 
contains a bacillus and is very contagious. 

If a child (and it usually affects younger 
xeople) is suffering from pink eye, have 
lies use an individual towel and wash 
cloth. See that no one else uses the 
child’s handkerchiefs, glasses and other 
belongings. Wash out the eye with the 
boric acid solution and apply cold com- 
presses, allowing these to remain on the 
eyes from fifteen minutes to an hour 
Repeat three times a day. If the lids are | 
very sore and crusted, apply carbolized 
vaseline on the edges before goin to | 
bed. This will prevent the lids sticking 
together in the morning. 

Other members of the family can pro- 
tect. themselves from infection, by wash- 
ing their eyes with a boric acid solution. | 





Of course, they should use their own eye-| ing. 
writing to advertisers. 
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MR. FARMER, Here’s 


Foot Com- 
fort and 
Economy 
for You! 






At Last! A : 
Thoroughly Practical Metal Sole Shoe; 
a shoe that is easy on your feet, keeps the feet 
warm and and, is snag-proof and water- 
proof, and will outwear six leather sole pairs. 


The Aluminum Sole Shoe 
Allows a buoyant, natural step. The bar on 
the sole does away with wall flat-footed. 
By all means learn about this shoe. It was 
brought out for your particular benefit. It will 
insure your feet comfort you have never enjoyed 
before and save you money. Hair-felt insole 
makes a soft cushion for the feet. ‘The pliable 
grain leather top is made to 
wear. The bottom is indistruct- 
ible. Injury to the feet is im- 
possible. 

Send for Free Booklet 
“Shoe Talk” 
Be sure to get this book. It’s 
shoe sense boiled down. It tells 
you all about this great work 
shoe. Shows om ow to cut 
ur shoe expense 
$6.00 ” and walk with 
$5. pleasure. 
$4.50 Write for 
it today. 


It’s 
Free. 


RACINE ALUMINUM SHOE CO. 
Dept. 2. Racine, Wis. 
























Ladies’ 
Sweater 





elp keep the house clean—don't track 
t) mud, snow, dust,dirt through the house—geta 


Grab’s Foot Scrape r 
AUTOMATICALLY ADJUST. 

astens to doorste, or any place outside. 
nd-omely enameled --looks neat 
—can be rotated andsswept un- 
der, The only device made 
which cleans bottoms and 
sides of shoe in one opera- 


j tion. Automatically ad- 
Justs itself to any sizeshoe 
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illion \ 
Use ‘oot Scraper—take no substitute 
for Free booklet. Agents Wanted 





Say you saw it in Successful Farm- 
Mention our guarantee when 

















Another plague that torments our 
eyes is the sty. It is so familiar to all, 
that I need not describe it. Cold applica- 
tions, if applied it, prough, will some- 
times stop the st this does not, let 
the sty come to Gad and open it. Pull- 
ing out an éye lash or two will usually 
make a big enough opening so the pus can 
be pressed out. Granting that you are 
particularly susceptible to stys then you 
should take a teaspoonful of ‘syrup of 
hypophosphites three times a day. 

Any inflammation of the eye which is 
not relieved by these home remedies with- 
in a week, should be looked upon with 
suspicion and expert advice should be ob- 
tained immediately. 

Trachoma 


Trachoma, one of the most obstinate 
and dangerous of eye affections, is fre- 
quently in the begining, so nearly like an 
ordinary inflammation that only an ex- 
perienced person can make a correct 
diagnosis. And long delay may mean 
such a severe case that it may be impos- 
sible to save the sight. 

Should you ever have occasion to ex- 
amine an inflamed eye, and should you 
find little, rounded, inheaded lumps on 
the inside of the lid—watch out for 
trachoma and do not dally with home 
remedies. 

Everyone does not realize the close con- 
nection between the general health and the 
eyes. 

You have perhaps seen a mother cor- 
rect a child for blinking and winking the 
eyes. 

“Stop it,” she commands in an irritated 
voice, “that’s just a silly habit you’ve 
picked u 

Most ikely the youngster blinks faster. 

He fre -quently gets a spanking; more 
often he needs glasses. Cases of hysterical 
crying and irritability are often cured Ly 
properly fitted eye-glasses. 

le have a friend, who was on the verge 
of a nervous break down Her family was 
worried over a twenty-pound loss in 
weight and began to foresee tuberculosis. 
She was fitted with glasses, and the im- 
provement on her general health was 
astonishing. 

On the other hand, nervous, delicate 
children may complain of sore eyes and 
pain in the forehead. A careful test will 
show that they do not need glasses, but 
they are urgently in need of careful super- 
vision of their daily living. 

When a child kicks over rugs and 
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Get Your | New Stove NOW 


a Take 3°8 Months to pay 


b 


If you want a new stove don't 
7 to save up the price. Order it 
at once from the Kalamazoo Catalog. 
We will give you easy payment terms 
and you'll never miss the money. 
You can’t find better quality. We give you the best 
to be had in stoves and ranges and back our guaran- 
tee with 30 days’ free triai—a year’s approval test—and 
$100,000 Bank Bond. 


Write for Factory Prices 
that save $5, $10, $20 to $40 


It would do your heart good to see the 

new Kalamazoo catalog—400 of the new- 

est styles—base burners, glass oven door 

ranges—fine wood and coal heaters, ete. More 

than any 2) dealers can show you. “Send a 

pod it quick. You can save money in fuel by 
~——d your old stove and installing th aki new 

— - gn >t the gy see i 
= stove, freight prepa e same ae 
order arrives. 


Ask for Catalog No. 289 
Kalamazoo Stove Co., Mfrs. 
Kalamazoo, 


A Kalamazoo as . 


We make a ~ line of 
Stoves 


Direct to You 7” 

















knocks books off the table it may be that 
he is just clumsy, because he has not yet 
learned the best way to move his arms and 
legs; but bear in mind that truancy and | 
awkwardness are often due to eye de- 
fects. 

Spectacles, of course, are the most sat- 
isfactory and sensible glasses for every- 
one. Many of us, however, still cling to 
the more “stylish’’ noso-glass type. 
Needless to say, children and young 
ple who are given to romping, should al- 
ways wear bowed spectacles. 

And thus ain the message, and, I 
hope, many of your eye troubles. 


IT IS THANKSGIVING TIME 


It is Thanksgiving time and the fields are all bare, 
The harvest is gathered and garnered with care; 
The fruit from the orchard is hidden away 

To gladden the household when winter holds sway 
And the hills are all white and the skies are all gray. 


It is Thanksgiving time and we gather with cheer 

To talk of our joys that have come with the year; 

To offer our thanks to the Father above 

Who has blessed us with plenty the while that we 
strove 

To do every duty with faith in His love. 


It is Thanksgiving time and with love as our creed 

We offer our gifts to the poor who have need; 

A share of our wealth it is meet we should bring 

To the altars of One who is Master and King 

While the bells of Thankagiving a melody “5 2 
—Ruth Raymond, Waverly, Y. 





An Ideal Christmas Gift 


Inexpensive but dignified. Convenient for you 


Christmas, with its beautiful custom of exchange of gifts of friendship and 
good-wil!, will soon be here. Each year it becomes more and more a problem 
just what to buy for this friend and that. Many articles are not suitable, 
others too costly, etc., etc. 

Really, wouldn’t you rather have a good, sensible gift of a subscription to a 
fine magazine such as Successful Farming than most of the presents you do re- 
ceive? Well, most of your friends feel just as you do about it. 

Just sit down and make out a list of the names and addresses of those to whom 
you wish us to send Successful Farming as a present. Mail a check or money 
order to us and we will attend to the rest—you needn't even write to your 
frien 

Our way of announcing the gift adds immensely to its value. This year we 
have prepared a beautiful Announcement Card in colors. It bears a beautifully 
lithographed picture and Christmas Greetings on one side, and on the other the 
following announcement: “Through the kindness of you are to receive 
Successful Farming —-———— years. We hope that the copies of our magazine 
we shall have the pleasure of mailing to you will be pleasant and profitable re- 
minders of the friend who sends you this Holiday Remembrance.” 

One of these beautiful Announcement Cards, bearing the name of the person . 
who orders the subscriptivn, will be mailed so as to be received on Christmas 
Day by each person for whom a subscription is ordered. At the same time the 
card is received, our big Christmas number of Successful Farming will also come 
to hand. 

Give your own name and address as well as the names and addresses of your 
friends who are to receive Suceessful Farming. 

Important—When sending names of your friends who are to receive gift 
subscriptions from you, please write the word “Gift” just before or after the 
names. i 

Order without delay. Many thousands of orders will be received between 
now and Christmas. By sending promptly, any possible delay will be avoided. 
The Announcement will be held and mailed, however, so as to be received Christ- 
mas day, or a day or so before. 


Successful Farming, 
E. T. Meredith, Publisher, Des Moines, Iowa 
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BETTER FARM LIGHT 





and brilliancy of your light. You should 
burn about 85 per cent air, which costs 
you nothing. 

Your gas machine forces the gas vapors 
to the light fixtures by means of a slight 
air pressure furnished by an automatic 
pump in the cellar. This should work 
smoothly, so there will be no flickering of 
the lights. 

The average grade of gasoline will 
make a thousand feet of gas per five gal- 
lons of gasoline. An average farm home 
can be fishted. with a gasoline gas plant 
costing from $150 to $200. By all means 
get a plant large enough to furnish plenty 
of light, and heat for cooking, ironing and 
water heating. Then you have a very 
complete outfit. 

Hollow Wire Gasoline Systems 

The hollow wire systems are 
more simple than the gas 
systems, and can be in- 
stalled ‘without much 
trouble, for the wire can 
be worked into parti- 
tions or left exposed 
and not be conspicu- 
ous. They furnish 
light at about a half 
cent a lamp per hour. 
They also furnish heat for cooking pur- 
poses. 
The gasoline is forced through the hol- 

low wire from a supply or air pressure 
tank sitting anywhere. The gasoline is 
converted into gas at the lamps. These 
have to be heated a little before lighting. 
The gas lamys need only to be lit. Both 
systems use gas mantles to increase the 
brilliancy of the light. 

Both gasoline systems are safe, if or- 
dinary common sense is used in regard to 
handling gasoline. But gasoline is so 
commonly used for gas engines on the farm 
that all know how to handle it. 

Acetylene Systems 

Acetylene gas is produced by combining 
calcium carbide (commonly called car- 
bide) with water in right proportions. 
Carbide is a compound of coke and lime 
burned together under great heat. Car- 
bide is perfectly harmless so long as it is 
not in contact with water and confined. 
It will slack and heat like stone lime in con- 
tact with water, and might create a fire 
if a large quantity got wet. But it is 
shipped in air-tight containers and is as 
safe as limestone. It can not explode, 
eatch fire, or do damage by handling. 
It will last in perfect condition indefinitely 
if kept free from moisture. It slacks in 
air like lime. The residue of acetylene gas 
is similar to air slacked lime and can be 
used to spread on the soil instead of lime. 

A pound of carbide will make about 
416 cubic feet of gas. It is almost .pure 
carbon in gas form, consisting of only 
seven and seven-tenths impurities. It 
costs from $12 to $15 to light an average 
farm home a year. If iol ait for cook- 
ing, the cost will be around $25. 

The gas is colorless and tasteless, but has 
a peculiar penetrating odor which makes 
it easy to detect a leak. It is not a dan- 
gerous gas, even when leaking from an 
open gas jet. lt would take three or four 
days of leaking in a closed room of or- 
dinary size to explode upon entering with 
a lighted match. And anyone would be a 
fool to do such a thing with any gas escap- 
ing in a room. But its odor would be 
warning enough. A person can not com- 
mit suicide, or be harmed by turning on 
acetylene gas in a closed room. It would 
take too long to do the person any harm. 

All in all, acetylene is a safe means of 
lighting and cooking in the farm home 
The light is very much like sunlight. 
There is no need of using mantles or chim- 
neys. It is the coolest of gas lights, yet in 
cook stoves makes an intense heat. It 


Continued from page 5 
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can, and can be used indoors or out 
There is just this word of caution I wish 
to bear on. Keep away from gas machines 
with lighted cigars, or matches, or open 
lights. Put your machine where you can 
see to attend to it in daylight and you will 
have no mishaps. And that is a good rule, 
for all pe plants. If you ever smell gas 
or gasoline, don’t go poking around with 
a match or lamp looking for the leak. 
If you do, there will be funeral at a 
neighbor’s house—your house 
ili not be there for funeral 
purposes. It is like the 
fool trick of Pos 
ae ae on a hot bed o 
or gasoline on 
kindling and touching 
’er off. You bet she 
goes off! 


The Blaugas System 


Blaugas is a liquefied 
gas made from oil, put 
up in steel containers 
and sold to the con- 
sumers just as a bottle of 
milk is sold. The contaimer is put in a 
metal a peg wee the house, — 

it is attac to the pipe system, an 
that’s all there is to it. . The liquid gas 
expands into 400 times its bulk of gas pen 
liberation from the container. simple 
apparatus which is rented to the consumer 
makes the transformation. The consumer 
can buy the outfit for $100 if preferred. 
The gas pi are similar to any gas sys- 
tem. The fight 3 is produced by incandes- 

cent ate ay and is a Be strong light, 
closely resembling su nlight, by which 
colors can be readily detec The con- 
sumer can simply turn on med for light- 
ing or cooking, and pay the fas The gas 
containers are exchanged and replaced 
when they are empty. 

Blaugas gets its name from its German 
inventor, Blau. It has been extensively 
used in Germany and eastern United 
States, and is now available in the Cen- 
tral West. It makes a good, safe system 
for the country home. 

The various gas system lights may be 
lit by an electric spark, making the using 
of matches unne Thi his adds 
greatly to the safety an ‘convenience of 
the gas systems. 

Electric Lighting Systems 

For conveience and cleanliness it is 
hard to beat the electric light. It is safe 
and convenient. Push the button—your 
light is on or off. No matches, no heat- 
ing, no waiting. You can run a line of 
electric lights out on the lawn for a social 
gathering, or over the croquet a. 
It is about the safest barn light there is 
The electric light system can “~e =e 
ated by a little one-horse power engine. 
The length of time required to charge the 
batteries depends upon the number, of 
lights in use, and the number of cells 
charged. Some systems need charging 
every day, if the lights are used freely, 
and if the battery is a small one; eve 
two or three days, or less frequently, wi 
do the business it the battery is large in 
proportion to lights used. 

By means of little electric motors the 
separator, sewing machine, washing ma- 
chine, fans and similar household ma- 
chines can be run much more smoothly 
than by direct gasoline engine power. 
And it is noiseless. 

The Tungsten electric lamps of today [lah aada lah 
make a brilliant white light which con- 
sumes far less electricity than the old 
style carbon-filament lamps, and the 
light costs considerably less. 

Electric power on the farm is in its | territory 
infancy. ‘Those who are led to believe 
that it is too expensive to consider had 
better take another look into the subject. 







































At Last! A Perfect 
Home Lighting 
System 


























gortece, problem of farm home 
leh ine { absoiutely. fnalty solved at last. 
You can instantly food any room 
your whole home with a brilliant, beaittiful light 
that is just like daylight. There is lare— 
You can see to Fy 







or even perch the 
most delicate colors by NIGHT DAYLIGHT— 
Just as easily and perfectly as at a 








Away With the Dangerous 
Kerosene Lamp 

















does. 
Now is your chance to discard them for the new- 
er, better way—-NIGHT DAYLIGHT. 


An Ann Arbor System Costs 
Little to Install--Almost 
Nothing to Operate 
There's no question about being able to afford 


an Ann Arbor System— it's up to you to decide 
whether you can afford w get al without it 
The urst cost is less 
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fynothing~ even 


kerosene 
as much as NIGHT DAYLIGHT. 


Cst This Book FREE 
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ee our big, bh i. book—NIGHT 

Davie HT absolutely wee elis just what 

owner ought know about home 

iighcing’ Tells you shows the wonaerful Ann 
ystem and our epost trial offer 
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Superior Mfg. Co., 





















4648 Superior Bldg., 
Ann Arbor Michigan 
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white light of mellow quality and 400 candle 
power. Cheaper to operate than gas, elect- 
neity or kerosene. No smoke, no odor 
Write for prices, descriptive circulars and 
testimonials. Agents Wanted Every- 
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Money back if not 


White Flame Light Co. 73 ciart Bih., Grand Rapids, Bled x 
Mention Successtu T Farming’s guar- 




















can be piped anywhere just as any gas 
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FALL AND WINTER HATS 


Hats of this season are unusually charm- | 
ing, they are so soft and have such grace- | 


ful lines that they are sure to be becoming. 


The shapes for fall and winter are either | § 


small and close fitting or medium large in 
size. Velvet, plush and velours are seen, 
also bright colored soft hats for general 
wear. 

Styles in hats never before lent them- 
selves so readily to the woman with skillful 
hands who cares to fashion her own hats. 
One of the newest and most popular trim- 
mings in hats may be home made and need 
not cost a cent. It is called the “ostrich 
fancy,” and is very dainty and graceful. 
Rummage for your old feathers, and if 
they are not single quills rip them and use 
the outside layer, with its unsplit shiny 
quill. With the scissors trim off the flues 
on both sides of the quill from the base 
to within about four inches of the top. 
Finish by a tiny bow of moire ribbon. 
These “ostrich fancies” are very popular 
and. cost $3.50 when new. 

Black lace is being used a great deal 
both for trimming and in the body of the 
hat itself. Quite charming are some of the 
small velvet hats with transparent exten- 
sion brims of wired lace or moline. Lace 
butterflies trim many hats, — daintily 
on crown or brim. Fancy feathers are as 
popular as they were last winter, and 
stand up just as high. Generally no other 
trimming is required, the tall graceful 
feather continuing a line of the hat or 
serving to balance it at a chie angle. 

There is a marked simplicity in the 
character of the hats and trimming, 
the hand of the artist is revealed by a 
knowledge of what trimming to leave off 
a hat, rather than how much to put on. 

If you wish to make the popular butter- 
fly for a trimming it is very simple. Shape 
the wings of frame wire and twist the wire 
with gold thread or with velvet in an 
color to harmonize with the hat material. 
Lay lace or braid on net over the skeleton 
wire wings and sew it neatly to the wire 
outline. Make the long feelers of frame 
wire, plain or covered, and twist some 
heavy covered cord of harmonious color 
to make the body. . These butterflies look 
very difficult to make but are simple after 
the skeleton has been done well in wire. 

The newest ribbons are very soft satins, 
moires, plain and moire velvets, and soft 
taffetas. They are usually fashioned into 
a wide bow or into high ornaments placed 
at one side or in the back. The entire 
crown of a hat may be covered with a 
wide draped ribbon finished on the left 
side with a flat bow, or just a low crown 
ribbon banding is attractive. 

Sha that turn up in the back are 
often Enished by a wide bow of ribbon at 
the back with a narrow folded ribbon 
around the crown. The ribbon may be 
in a sharply contrasting color. 

If you have never made your hats surely 
this season with its awed simple styles 
is a good time for experiment, ani the 
woman who experiments successfully may 
justly be proud of her endeavors for she 
will have economized on what is probably 
the most needlessly expensive article of 
her wardrobe.—Bessie Toulouse. 


THREE BELIEFS 
“A palace never is a home,” 
One said, and softly smiled, 
While looking at the towers high 
On massive marble piled. 
“A cottage never is a home,” 
Another said, who knew 
How hard a father toiled to win 
For loved ones comforts few. 
“A cottage small may be a home; 
A home, a ace wide: 


“A home is where,” another said, 
“True love and faith abide!” 
—Arthur Wallace Peach. 
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At the same time, the effi- 
ciency and value of the service 
to the subscriber has vast! 
increased. Today he can tal 
to an average of five times 
as many persons in each ex- 
change as he could eighteen 
years ago. 


This is the inevitable re- 
sult of the garnering 


Consider this significant 
fact: While most of the neces- 
saries of life have gone up, 
the price of telephone service, 
which is one of the essential 
factors in our commercial and 
social life, has moved steadily 
downward. 


Although a pound of these 
necessities still contains but 


sixteen ounces, the telephone policy of the Bell system, 
prone tn, Hog sa sai whic i together the 
more service for less money. associated Bell companies 


and the communities th.7 
serve. 


Through the very size and 
efficiency of their organization 
they accomplish improve- 
ments and effect economies 
which give the greatest service 
at the fowest rates. 


On the average, the people 
of this ee y 49% more 
today for food, fuel and cloth- 
ing than they did in 1895. 
Since then, the decrease in the 
average rates for telephone 
service has been more than 
one-half. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
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POST CARDS AND THEIR USES 
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(Second Prize Letter.) 


HE carrier dove is now a curiosity, 
| the telegraph is receding before the 
advance of wireless telegraphy, let- 
ter writing, we are told, is a lost art—but 
the spirit that prompted all these means of 
communication siill lives; and is expressed 
by the simple post card. ‘These missives 
have sprung into vogue in the last fifteen 
years or less, but there is today perhaps 
no other thing that so truthfully expresses 
our interest in each other. 

The inexpensive little cards that leave 
and enter our homes, draw friendship 
closer, encourage our love for our dear 
ones, cheer the sick, and delight all. 

Friends drift apart or move away, new 
interests and scenes arise, that can nov be 
thoroughly described to those left be- 
hind. There is nothing to write that the 
home folks will understand. Then, 
through no lack of friendship, but sim- 
ply through lack of common interests, 
correspondence ceases unless it is con- 
tinued by post cards. An occasional ex- 
change of post cards enables both parties 
to keep some track of each other, and in 
case of sickness and troub'e each knows 
where to turn. Moreover a card now and 
then serves as a reminder that absence 
does not entail oblivion. 

In connection with our dear ones, post 
cards play a still more important part 
Letters are not frequent; weeks elapse be- 
tween them, but a post card or two a 
week forges links in the chains of our love. 
They tell of our thought of the abseat one 
and they express many of the little tokens 
of esteem that we can not bring ourselves 
to write. For it is hard to express our 
love for our own. Language always fails 
us. But we can remember their little 
cherished individual characteristics, and 
tell them we love them for those little 
things by sending appropriate cards. For 
example a very dear chum of mine has a 
passion for dogs, so every time I find an 
attractive picture of a dog I send it to her 
with some comment. In return she keeps 
me well supplied with the pithy little 
sentences or quotations ending in an anti- 
climax, tha. I delight in. Such small con- 
siderations that show that one is thought 
about 
But if post cards are pleasant when we 

well, how much mora so when we are 


are 
ill—when the days seem so re and tire- 
some, and the nights are full of pain. 


Our thoughts go in the same monotonous 
round and we are weary and discouraged. 
But the mail arrives with a few post 
cards—some humorous, some philosophic 

all expressing good will and the fact 
that we are missed and longed for. We 
read those cards over and over, we finger 
them and arrange them in patterns on 
the spread. We think “long, long 
thoughts” of the senders, and we drop to 
sleep clasping our cards and with a smile 


of tender memories on our lips. Now, 
isn’t a ecard or so to a sick friend worth 
while? 


But there is still another class to whom 
a post card is positively epoch making; 
how about those children? Did you 
never drop in at a friend’s and have the 
small daughter of the house march up to 
you with a well thumbed post card and 


that when he wuz in Chicago?”’ Wasn’t 
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she proud though, that she was remem- 
bered and treated almost like “big folks.” 
And don’t you sup 
that card for years? It is worth a small 
fortune to see a child fingering over some 
little post cards that are his very, t 

own. Yes, by all means send them to the 
children because of the joy they give. 

And send them to the lonely ones, who 
stand alone. You know so many like 
that, who are so isolated for some reason | 
or other. A post ome ives them the feel- | 
ing of “belonging,” being one of us. 
It is a little thing > the sender, but it 
may mean much to the receiver. 

So much for the “loving kindness” of 

t card sendi There is another side. 

is now possible to obtain excellent 
views of almost all quarters of the globe, 
that aid much in helping one. to under- 
stand what the rest of the world is like. 
A prominent history teacher of my ac- 
quaintance makes constant use of her 
— collection of historical cards to 
make real for the pupils the spots they 
are studying. 

Moreover, simply as a hobby, post 
card collecting is a wonderfully enjoy- 
able means of passing the time, and keep- 
ing s an interest in things. 

herefore, may the post cards increase! 
—Helen M. Coates. 


MORE BATHING. FEWER DOCTOR 
BILLS 

The Bible designates the body as “‘the 
temple of the soul,” and for this reason, 
if for no other, we should keep it clean 
and healthy by ‘frequent bathing. 

How many farm people do you know 

who bathe with any regularity? Indeed, 
how many do you know who bathe at all? 
Why do so few of us bathe? There are 
but three reasonable (?) excuses we can 
offer: Carelessness, ignorance and lazi- 
ness. 
With our facilities for bathing at 
tically no cost, we rural dwellers ou 
be ashamed of ourselves to let the city 
people get ahead of us so far in this re- 
spect, when their bathing costs them con- 
siderable money in the course of 12 
months. 

Bathing promotes good health by kee 
ing the pores of the skin open 4 
excretion of certain refuse from the body, 
and for the conduction of perspiration. 
Where these are checked by a clogged 
skin, the poisonous refuse of the body 
must either find some other avenue of 
escape, or sickness and disease soon 
follow. 

Then, besides the sanitary side of the 
bathing question, comes that of soiling 
the clothes, more especially the bed- 
clothes, as the farmer comes in sweaty 
and dusty at evening, and the bed in 
which he sleeps will be badly soiled. Also 
his body will be throwing off refuse an 

trying to build up the tissues, so that a 
clean, open skin would be most conducive 
to the efficient work of these processes at 
night. 
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PHONE, I’ ve a pair in my 
ears now, but they are invis- 
ibie.I would not know I had 
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Electric Light for Farms, 
Churches and Towns 


BETTER FARM LIGHT 
Continued from page 68 


Good Light for Everybody 

Now for the single light within reach of 
everybody. There are numerous gasoline 
lamps of all kinds, hanging and portable, 
that make their gas and bare a mantle, 
giving just as light as the gasoline 
gas systems. The only difference is in 
the convenience of the fixed system over 
the portable a method of lighting. The 
cost is so low everybody can afford at 
least one good lamp. 

There are hesegne lamps that use a 
mantle and make a very strong white 
light, and make it very cheaply. * this 
method there isn’t the strong smell that 
accompanies the common-burner kerosene 








lamps. And the light—there’s no com- 
parison! Of course, you still have a lamp 
that needs filling, and the wick needs 
trimming, but the mantle lamp is as far | 
ahead of the , kerosene lamps as the | 
best kerosene lamp is ahead of candle light. 
There are improved burner attach- 
ments that heat the gas so that there is 
more perfect combustion, and, therefore, 
better light from the open flame lamp. 
y= tre as at changes a yellow flame into 
a white flame is bound to give better light 
and more of it without increasing the cost. 
Denatured alcohol has its place amo: 
farm lights by means of whic ° splendi 
white hight is made. The alcohol 
safer than most hand lamps. 
the lamp upset and the alcohol catch fire, 
a dash of water putsitout. If Uncle Sam 
changes the ridiculous laws that now pre- 
vent farmers from Cenatured 


alcohol from the mae products of the 
aw a see ~ pom freely used ™ 
ighting, heati 

amenboteial po cate! ny acer Wa 
at 50 cents a gallon. 


Figures May Lie 

They say that figures never lie, but on 
the literature of rival lighting 
= I find SS Chinkine, 

mighty near m g the unt 
Don’t believe all you read about the dan- 
fehtin fire loss that a other — ; of 
ting may apparent responsibie for. 
y all have had their mishaps. All 
in their infancy were crude and 
more or less dangerous. No system can put 
brains into a fool, so mishaps will occur 
with all sy stems and methods of light- 
gy, ery the old style kerosene lamps. 
ey are all safe under ordinary condi- 
tions. A comparison of firestatistics is mis- 
leading because they do not differentiate 
between the city and country losses. Natur- 
ally the test loss from electric wires oc- 
curs in the cities where the current is very 


strong, and the buildi very costly. 
The low voltage country lighting current 
is practically harmless. nd naturally 


the most loss from gasoline and kerosene 
occurs in the country, but not necessarily 
from lighting systems. The statistics do 
not say what per cent of fires were from 
dh > ey explosions other than in 


most of them are from 

move losions and from kindling fires. 
lightin anger — accom sasty 
ting systems has been overcome. They 
are all safe now, if you get a good plant. 
Don’t economize too much on the first 
cost of the lamp. A good one is worth 
the money; a poor system is dear at any 


ice. 
= Get Good Glassware 


Don’t ange _ much on your 
shades. ly constructed 
| ailenie woe amount of light 
ter service than one that is not 
e on scientific Be 9 of refrac- 
In other wo don’t smother a 
light behind a poor shade. Buy for 
utility rather than for appearances. 
You want lots of mellow white light, in- 
stead of concentrated strong light on 
what you are reading. The eye will be 
as much by too strong a light as 


do 
m 
tion. 








Any sized plants from 15 to 1000 lights. With 
each order we send an electrical expert to 
install the plant and wire your building. 
Turned over in complete working order, 
Price $265 and up. 


No danger 
ABSOLUTELY~ Nothing complicated 

Any ome can operate them 
Our booklet §-16 explains everything. 
THE UNIVERSAL LIGHTING SYSTEM 
is the simplest and best. 


UNIVERSAL BATTERY CO. 
301 N. Peoria St. CHICAGO 
We manufacture ail kinds of Batteries for the trade 
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ETURNING to my office after an 
hour’s absence, one morning, |! 
found two young men waiting to 

see me. I could scarcely believe my senses 
when I found these two well dressed, well 
mannered, well grown, modest and in- 
telligent young men to be my whilom 
friends Johnny and Pete. Their strong 
well knit figures, ruddy complexions, and 
general vigor bespoke po q wholesome 
country living ona their loyal, respectful 
manners admirable home trainin 

“Boys,” I hastened to say, “Tim glad 
to see you. How is everybody? Tell me 
all the home news. I’m hun to hear 
all about the home folks and what you 
boys have been doing with yourselves 
these three years.’ 

Pete spoke first. 

“We have just come. It’s the first 
time we ever came to the city. You are 
the only friend we have here, so we came 
directly to your office, we were so anxious 
to see you once more. We wondered if you 
would know us.’ 

“They will certainly be tickled when we 
go home and tell ‘em that you knew us as 
soon as you saw us,” Johnny said. 

This was not quite true. I had to look 
pretty close at each one before I felt sure, 
and even then, but for Johnny’s laugh, 
they would have had to introduce them- 
selves. Johnny had the same infectious 
laugh as of old. Pete always looked as 
sole “mn as a preacher. 


“Ma and Miss Hazel sent all kinds of | 


messages to you, and they say you must 
come back next summer and stay long 
and be more and more welcome and 5 
don’t know what all. Pa says he just 
wants you to see his brick kiln. Pete and 
I are helping him with it and our bricks 
are fine. Pete and I do the big half of the 
work and Pa ’lows us a share of the pro- 
fits.”’ 

“Johnny, 
unpack the cake and 
and things that Mrs. Childers and Miss 
Hazel sent, and the hickory ——s stick 
your Pa sent, I'll go down and look over 
the two droves and see which has the best 
mules. That’s what Mr. Childers told me 
to do.” 

I urged him to get back soon, and re- 
sumed confidential conversation with 
Johnny as we admired and sampled the 
remembrances. He told me that they had 
been at school steadily winter and sum- 
mer, working for his father off and on, 
Saturdays and vacations. He was en- 
thusiastic about Miss Hazel as a teacher. 
She was so popular that the people paid 
her to stay after the session closed in 
June and teach a summer class of advanced 
boys and girls. 

Feeling secure in his scholarship, Johnny 
proceeded: “La, Miss Hazel teaches 
algebra and arithmetic and grammar 
and elocution and good language and 
makes the boys have good manners and 
keep clean hands and faces and not be so 
much like coons and ’possums. I brought 


” Pete broke in, “while you 
years and flowers 


PAW "AND ME 


By GEORGIA TORREY DRENNAN 


some candy she made for you with 
her owe banda” * 


“Does she still board with your 
mother?” I asked. 
“Who, Miss Hazel? I should say. She 
and Ma are just the same as own mother 
and daughter, and she praises Pa all the 
time to us boys. She says he deserves the 
grand old name ef gentleman.” 
Ben unloaded bis well filled basket 
ood things, all ye ae ae 
a untied the basket Pete had b 
of cut flowers. He handled the roses with 
the gentlest care and filled my rose bowl 
as it had never been filled before. Never 
did I see finer roses. There were Shasta 
daisies, sweet peas and ferns, too, such as 
few rd florists had to show. 

While Johnny arranged the flowers, I 
refreshed myself with Bartlett pears, 
mellow, sweet and j pew Well I remem- 
bered the big Bartlett pear tree, not ten 
steps from the dining room door. 

at: ou must come back and see Ma’s 
roses,” Johnny went on. “Everybody 
praises her flowers. Miss Hazel got rose 
»00ks and a er and pictures of roses 
and agricultural bulletins and magazines 
and journals about plants and took an 


now me and Pete know as much about 

roses as we do about potatoes and cow- 

peas. Pa wants me to start a nursery of 

roses and plants besides peaches and 
ars,”’ 

“Is Pete to be your partner?” I asked 

“No sir. Pete is buying his father’s old 
-— by paying so much a year to his 
rothers for their interest in it. He and 
Pa work on it on shares and I can tell 
you, whenever Pa takes a hand, crops are 
sure to be good.” 

Remembering Pete as the erstwhile star 
performer in the drama of the church 
supper and donation party, I ventured to 
ask if Mr. Childers and Pete made con- 
genial partners 


“La, yes,” "Johnny answered. “Pa 
thinks Peter the best boy in the whole 
country, now. He alway: calls him 


Peter. You recollect, Pa used to think 
Pete most too gamesome, But not now. 
More than a year ago, one day in town, a 
pal of big mules hitched to a wagon 
olted and ran for all they were worth, 
through town and straight out towards 
the high steep bluff. The man in the 
wagon hung to the lines with might and 
main, but the mules were sure headed for 
the bluff and destruction. Just then Pete 
happened to be on his way to town afoot. 
He never stopped to draw a long breath, 
but just caught hold of the back of the 
wagon, bounced in and grabbed the lines 
from the man’s hand, and put powerful 
strength on the left line to turn the off 
mule’s head away from the bluff. Then 
he slackened and all but laid down on the 
lines. The mules stopped running. Then 
Pete handed the lines to the man and 


interest in the flowers and helped us till Trained: 
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Double the life of your new stoves. 
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got out and went on about his own busi- 





ness.”’ 





Mention Successful Farming’s guar- 
| antee when writing to advertisers. 
























“Pa saw it all. He said he did not know 

there was a boy in the whole country that 
knew that muc ch about mules, and to be so 
cool, and active and strong, like boys used 
to be when he was a boy. Pa says as 
long as you pull on the bits and w a 
mule, he’ll have his own way or br a 
trace. But just let him think he is having 
his own way and a mule is easy to drive. 
Since then, Pa has stood by Pete like a 
black jack tree. He likes Pete and helps 
him in his business and Pete stays half 
his time at our house these days. Here he 
comes now!” 

“Well, Pete,” I asked as he came in, 

‘how about your mules?” 

“All right,” he answered. “I picked 
out two that I think Mr. Childers will like. 
I want Johnny to see them first, though.” 

“Are you a good judge of mules?” 
“Nothing to brag on. 

“‘Pa thinks Pete knows as much about 
mules as he does, and you can’t fool Pa, 
I can tell you,” Johnny spoke up. ‘‘When 
we get back from the State Agricultural 
College, Pa wants us to farm on shares 
with him.” 

“Are you going to be farmers?” 

Both spoke at once, with enthusiasm. 

“That's what we are working for,” 
they said. 

“Mr. Childers is a good paymaster,” 
Pete continued. “He allows us part of all 
we make and we bank our money, and 
then he takes the lead and shows us the 
best way to work the land. Mr. Childers 
hasn’t a lazy bone in his bay and he is 
kind and understanding, too 

“Miss Hazel prepared us “for coll e, 
Johnny broke in, and Pa says es 
taught us a lot outside of the school room 
that we will both profit by till we are bald 
headed, or gray haired, which ever way old 
age affects us. He says she more 
earns her salary by what she has ta 
us about nature. Even of nights, she has 
taught us—about the stars. e like 
nature better than so much mar and 
arithmetic and history and all that.’’ 

discovered this from the repeated 

relapses into the vernacular that had 

characterized the boys in days but short- 

ly gone. Still, the improvement in lan- 

mg and pronunciation scored a triumph 
[iss Hazel as a teacher. 

Johnny first, then Pete interrupting 
= both in chorus, conveyed a vivi 

ression of the sweet, intelligent young 

y teacher, leading on and drawing out 
the. natural abilities of the boys, who 
were diamonds in the rough. e star- 
lit night on the big rock, studying the 
heavens gave evidence of Miss Hazel’s 
being herself the guiding star in the lives 
of her gna 

La, you our to have —_ Pete. He 

stood right b iss Hazel and pointed out 
star after star, and called them by the 
names he and I had given them, and Miss 
Hazel told us the ral names as they are 
given in the book of astronomy.” 

“‘And then, there’s the alf. a,” Johnny 
continued. 

“Yes, we are interested in alfalfa,” 
Pete replied. “We want to see the great 
alfalfa fields of the West and learn all 
about its propagation and culture. Mr. 
Childers and I want to put parts of our 
land to alfalfa. It is about the best of all 
forage plants, Mr. Childers thinks. Then 
we want to see all that system of irrigation 
that we have read about.” 

“When you come back to see us,” 
Johnny said, * ‘we will all go up some star- 
lit. ni ht and give you a picnic on our 
Star Tower. You ought to hear Pa sing 
up there just as we are leaving for the 

t: 
Ww hen marshaled on the nightly plain, 
rhe glittering host bestuds the sky, 
One star alone of all the train, 
Can fix the sinner’s wandering eye.’ 

“He stands up on the big bouk and his 
voice sounds loud and clear and echoes 
back and forth.”’ 

The next day, I went around to have a 




















Coming Every Week—52 Times a Year—Not 12. 


Enlarged, improved, and bringing to the entire family 
the best of American life in fact, fiction and comment. 


The Youthis Companion | 


Is the best investment in good reading that you can make at any 
price. It is pre-eminently the leader both in quantity and quality. 


“ON THE WAR-PATH” 


A geat Serial Story, by J. W. Schultz, who was brought up among the Blackfeet, 


There will be 300 other stories—some of them serials—and every 
one a story worth reading. There will be stories by Theodore 
G. Roberts and C. A. Stechens and Archibald Rutledge and A. S. 
Pier and Chas. Askins—stories of boarding school, splendid football 
and baseball stories, notes on science, current events, informing 
editorials, The Boys’ Page, The Girls’ Page, The Doctor's Corner. 


Componien Sample Copies containing the 
Soe to) ee eS op et we cone oe Semnehe, Con conpinns fe. oe as 


ToJan.1915, for one year s subscription 


New Subscriber who cuts out this slip or mentions this 
pe sication and sends it at once with $2. 00 will receive Dut 


1. All the issues of The Companion for the 

weeks of 1913, including the Y the Holiday a 
2. The Companion Practical Home Calendar for 1914. 
3. The 52 weekly issues of The Companion for 1914. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, BOSTON, MASS. 












































Continued on page 75 
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Do Your Own Butchering 


This Fall—It Will Pay 


Good, pure, well-seasoned country sausage—city 


e are just crazy to get more of it. 
of chip 


nstead 
ing all your hogs on the hoof, do your 


own bu chering and get retail prices for ‘the meat. 


is easy to make, and 
ing when you use an 


RPRISE 


Sausage Stuffer and Lard Press 


Cylinder ~ yee _ 
with the patented corrugated s 


only machine that fills casings 
great convenience to own an 


ere is no danger 


that 


Chopper—a machine afte = + + ye 
eng Chcouas & < is done ne by kant ves—an exclusive 
Enterprise d 


so great you cannot afford to 
be. pat off with substitutes. 
“ Enterprise,’ 


Sisdeks , ~~ ae ’ and insist upon i 


Invest 4c in a 200-recipe beats Ser your wife. Handsomel 


trated and full of splendi 


ppemen. 


ions for the table — 
We have just printed, a new edition of this book, 
terprising House 


VHE ENTERPRISE MFG. CO. OF PA. trie +, 
Dept. 29, Philadelphia, Pa. : ‘erie 
Prete ov Wine Presese, Cherry or Raisin No. 10 Loree Size, 


to see that they are ae tke ~ nah worth xo. $4, Fore aime 
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Note: 


in the United 





1750 
cade. 


most approved way. 





This dress was the fashion in the Colonies in 
The petticoat was white satin under bro- 
This gown is without the Watteau back. 
The skirt was gathered into the waist line. The 
hair, as shown in the illustration, is done up in the 
It is powdered. 


price of pattern a 























6373—Ladies’ Dress. 

This stylish one-piece dress has a vest in the new 
style and the sides of the bodice mark each side of 
it. There is a wide collar across the back con- 
tinuing along the edges of the front of the blouse. 
The skirt is cut in four gores and opens in the 
center of the front. 

The pattern 6373 is cut in sizes 34 to 42 inches 
bust measure. Medium size requires 444 yards of 
44-inch material with %& yard of 18-inch eed for 
the vest. Price of pattern 10 cents. 


6314—Boys’ Suit. 

This suit is for the small boy. It consists of a 
coat and a pair of trousers. The coat hangs plain 
and straight, fastening in the center of the front. 
The trousers are cut on the new lines, with the leg 
open at the knee. 

The pattern 6314 is cut in sizes 2, 4 and 6 years. 

» 4 years requires 2 yards of 36-inch material 
Price of pattern 10 cents. 
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6344—Ladies’ One-piece Dress. 

The lines of this design are simple but exceed- 
ingly modish. There is a pretty bloused effect at 
the waistline and the skirt may be cut with high or 
normal waistline. The sleeve which fits smoothly 
me the armhole is fulled slightly into a br 
cul. 

The pattern 6344 is cut in sizes 34 to 42 inches 
bust measure. Medium aize requires 5% yards of 
36-inch material. Price of pattern 10 cents. 


6356—Girls’ Dress. 

This little dress shows the stylish, low-belted 
effect which is the newest thing in children's 
fashions, The short skirt is kilted and the blouse 
is fulled slightly into the stitched belt. The long 
or short sleeves may be used and the shield may be 
worn or omitted. 

The pattern 6356 is cut in sizes 4, 6, 8, 10 and 12 
years. Medium size requires yards of 36- 
inch material. Price of pattern 10 cents. 
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OUR PATTERN DEPARTMENT 


For the benefit of Successful Farming’s readers there will be printed on this page a series 
of historic costumes covering a of about three centuries 


tates.—Editor 
How to Order Patterns 


know the correct number andsizeof each pattern you want. Enclose 
nd address your letter to Pattern Department, 
Successful Fermine, Des Moines, Iowa. 


er 


renewal subscription to Successful Farming at 5c; or any 
or two 15c patterns for a 3-year subscription at 50c. 


Write your name and address 
plainiy and in full. Let us 


Any two of our 10 cent patterns will be 
sent free for securing a 2-year wow 























6381—Ladies’ Dress. 

A charming model, closed in front, with drop 
shoulders and a square front yoke. The neck is 
trimmed with a small ornamental collar. The 
sleeves are gathered into a deep cuff at the wrist, 
but may be shortened if preferred. . 

The pattern 6381 is cut in sizes 34 to 42 inches 
bust measure. Medium size requires 414 yards of 
44-inch material. Price of pattern 10 cents. 


6319—Ladies’ Dress. 

A novel style with coat blouse which also has the 
drop shoulder and an open front with a hand- 
some collar. The two-piece skirt may have either 
the high or the normal waistline. 

The pattern 6319 is cut in sizes 34 to 42 inches 
bust measure. Medium size requires 5% yards 
of 36-inch material. Price of pattern 10 cents. 
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PAW AND ME 
Continued from page 73. 


look at the mules they had bought, guided 
by Pete’s superior mule craft. He would 
not have been recognized as the ambitious 
young astronomer. With his coat off, 
e went familarly among the mules, sla: 
ping one on the flank, looking into the 
mouth of another, and finally trying the 
speed of his own and Johnny’s mules by a 
brisk trot, mounted bare-back. While 
Pete went round and round among the 
mules, I had Johnny to myself. He 
proved to be the same dear confiding boy 
of old times. He informed me that, 
“Pete was two years older than Miss 
Hazel, and was taller and heavier than 
Pa y= ee ni 

I inqui about “ole Miss Clarrissy 
and ole Miss Sprout” of former days. 

“Oh, they are all right. They call 
Pete Mr. Aitken now, and insist on me 
singing in the choir. The Sunday Pete 
and I joined the church and took com- 
munion with Ma and Pa and Miss Hazel, 
Miss Clarissy and Miss Sprout gave us the 
right hand of fellowship. Pete and I 
never let on; we just laughed easy to our- 
selves, because we knew that Miss Clarissy 
had often bespoken the fact that, but for 
Mr. Childers, Johnny and Pete would 
have been hung and forgot about, and 
Miss Sprout used to say she didn’t take 
stock in two boys out of nights looking up 
at the stars, so close to the peach orchard 
and melon patches.” 
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surprise to me, maybe a blow—somehow, 
I hated to sce any other man get Miss 
Hazel. But Pete Aitken! Johnny was| 
emphatic in agreeing with his mother and | 
father and the professor and the minister 
that “any girl would do well to marry | 
Pete Aitken.” 
| 


Johnny’s concluding information was 4 
| 
i 


And I know Miss Hazel to be a price-| 
fess treasure for any man! 

When the mules were paid for and 
freighted, and the boys—my boys—were | 
aboard the train, after handshakes and | 
messages and more messages to the home 
folks, I went to the window and had more 
potting words until the train pulled out. 


Since they left, I fecl homesick for the 
peace and plenty, and cordiality of the 
country. 


With all the advantages of business and 
of modern improvements, the city is 
selfish and oppressive. The constant rush 
and roar and every man for himself is 
wearing on the nerves, where the quietude 
and even tenor and friendliness of coun- 
try life is refreshing and strengthening. 

I want to go back to the country and 
eat fruit just off the trees, and drink 
water fresh from the cool, deep well, and 
see the corn grow—and—see the roses 
in ‘“‘Ma’s front yard,” and enjoy the ro- 
mance of the stars. { want to 9 es and 
stay for good. I am tired of the fast and 
furious city. I want to be the first to offer 
congratulations to Mise Hazel and Pete 
on their wedding day. 


You all know about the early bird. Yes, 
but it’s hard on the worm. Perhaps it 
would have been better for him had be 
been a little later—so that’s the way it 
ought to be with mother occasionally. 
Let her be a little later, and let daughter be 
the early bird. Turn about is fair play. 

A COUNTRY SONG 
You may sing your song of the city dude, 
And the lady dressed in silk; 


But I'll sing mine of the country lad 
And the lass who a cow can milk. 


You may sing your song of the glimmer and shine | 
That the city folks enjoy; 

But I'li sing mine of the country fair, 
Under the arching sky. 


You may sing your song of the joys you have 
In the city of crowded street; 

But I'll sing mine of the country home 
Midat the fields of corn and wheat. 


You may sing your song of the indoor work, 
And the tan it will keep from you; 

But I'll sing mine of God's out-of-door, 
Where the heart of man is true. 


Extra cuffs, patch-pockets, jaunty, turnover col 
tie, ail in contrasting colors, giving a Be dremy 
Special effect. Buy this attractive mode! and feel the 
eatisfaction of having the correct style for 
Offer Fall and Winter. Sizes, 34 to 44 bust. Col- 












Your Family | 
Wears | 


| 


Charming New Styles 
Direct From New York 
Delivered FREE = 


to your own door at these 
low prices. No matter where you live 
or what your family needs in the way of 
clothing this season it will gurely pay youto writea 
post card or letter today for our big Free Wearing Apparel 
slog—J ust out—contains 342 pages of wonderful money-saving 
bargains. You will be surprised to see the money you can save— 
will be delighted witn the stunning new styles—the grace. 
ici lines of our garments. Sare!y it is worth a penny postcard 
or a letter to obtain your FREE copy of this mammoth money- 
> saving book. Especially since it oapeee all the clothi 
of every member of your family from head to footsime 
44 ner garments, outer garments, onderwear, hats, caps, shoes, 
ery, gloves, lingerie, millinery—in_ fac Ce 
or men, women’s, bey’s, girl’s and infant’s wear. 
for your FREE copy today. 


We Pay ALL Delivery 
Charges—Nothing To 


Pay When Goods Arrive 


We ship everything on approval and deliverfree toyour 
fer at the Jow prices quoted in this big book. You take no risk, 
f for any reason you are not fuily satiefid with eny arti 
purch from us we ask you to return it at ourexpense and We 
will gladly return your money infull, You can order. irect from 
= advertiser’ xt, but be sure to eenJ for the Free Catalog 
ay. 
pn -o 
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sergede nkle plik. Crepe No. 4B-250 becoming ecsion belted 
portion whic med overcoat, made of fine quality all-wool chinchilla, $1498 
or te. Choice of five Guaranteed fast color. fies fanc plaid Jining and _ 
eolers. on, 82 to 44 in. enug, warm collar. lors Oxford, Gra or Navy Blue, Pre- 
fron tna adverinerent Sines 3 to 10 years. Regular value $8.5) to $6.0, paid 
Weta ork zeo¢ ee: Sivotcior andaise. Prepaid Priceeach $3.98 
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er. Here is a guaranteed all-wool sweater at 
less than is often asked for cotton mized 

ments. k at the fine etyte of this r, 
with its strictly ribbed etitch, smart Le | 
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State ‘Size, Prepaid Price. $1.98 


No. 9B-1010 for ited or 


deep, elegant scarf is made of two com- 
plore skins finished in back with the 
ead of one and paws and bushy tail of 
the other. The two front endsshow a head 
on one side and tail and paws on the other, 
je pillow penny Oy ts yepened wit ful 

h we in front and mour asoft, 
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—Gregor H. Glitzske. 
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CONTEST FOR GIRLS UNDER 
THIRTEEN 
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Overhand Patching 


Some day you may catch your dress on a 
nail and tear a ragged three cornered hole. 
Study the directions and the pictures and 
learn how t» mend it. 

The overhand seam is a good one to use 
in setting a patch into a torn garment. 

If the garment has a ragged three- 
cornered tear that looks like the tear ia 
the picture, cut the cloth until you have 
a perfectly square hole. 

Make a diagonal cut at each corner just 
as you see in the second picture. 

Make each cut one-half inch in length. 
Turn each edge of the square hole to the 
wrong side, making the width of the fold 
just equal to the length of the diagonal 
cuts in the corner. Cut a square patch 
ihat is one inch larger than the hole (after 
the fold has been made on each edge.) 
Make a one-half inch fold on each edge of 
the patch. Turn the garment to the 
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CONTEST FOR GIRLS OVER 
THIRTEEN 
Traveling Case 


1. Material needed: 1. Linen, cham- 
bray, gingham, chintz or galatea. 2. 
White thread No. 60 for basiing. 3. 


Needle No. 7. 4. D. M. C. cotton No. 
16. 

2. Method of cutting: 1. Cut two 
rectangular pieces 8x12 inches. 2. At 
one end of each piece, cut a triangle from 

each corner, which will measure 3 inches 
on its vertical and horizontal sides. 

Method of making: 1. Make a crease 
across each piece of material 4 inch be- 
low the triangle (see dotted line D. E. 
in Figure 2). This forms the lap which 
will fold over the bag. 

2. Turn in the raw edges of each piece 
of material 44 inch and baste with small 
even stitches. 

Precautions: 
(6) Make smooth square corners. 
Baste carefully. 





(a) Turn the edges evenly. 
(c) 
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3. Baste the two pieces of cloth to- 


gether with the raw edges inside. Make 
the basting stitches 4 of an inch in 
length. 

Precautions in basting: (a) Pin the 
two pieces of material together with the 
raw edges inside. See that A in Fi 21 
falls upon C ia Figure 2. See that B falls 
upon B and C upon A. (6) Pin carefully 
before basting and baste before sewing. 

4. Sew the pieces together with the 
ovorhand stitch. 

Directions for This Stitch 

Hold the edges of the cloth firmly b> 
tween the thumb and finger of the left 
hand. Take up two threads of each edge 
of the cloth and draw the needle straight 
toward you. Draw the thread firmly. 
Take smal stitches and keep them even. 
Do not draw the stitches so tight as to 
gather the cloth. 

5. 
ward eo that F ia Figure 
and G in Figure 2 falls upon E. 





2 falls upon D 


Figure 3. 

6. Divide the bag into three pockets of 
uniform size. To do this, baste from A to 
B and from C to D as indicated by Figure 








Fit the upper left corner of 


wrong side. 
the patch into the upper left corner of the 


ho! Hold that corner of the pat h firmly 
in pl ce with the thumb and finger of the 
Ieft hand. Be careful to make the upper 


right corner of the patch exactly fit the 


upper right corner of the square hole. 
Continue the overhanding until the patch 
is sewed in place. Overcast all of the raw 
edges. Turn the patch on the wrong side | 


and press it carefully. 














Fig. 5. Feather Stitching 


Fold the lower edge of the bag up- 


The bag | 
will then have the shape indicated by | 
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V7 VELLASTIC 
Union Suits make 
warm friends. True 
to the name they are soft 
like velvet, elastic,and fit 
as comfortably as they feel. 


WELLASTic¢ 


Ribbed-Fleesed Underwear 
VELLASTIX is the most popular 


winter underwear made. No other 
is like it because no other is so warm 
and comfortable—so easy-fitting and 
pleasant-feeling—so durable and eco- 
nomical, VELLASTIC is a patent 
ribbed, fleece-lined underwear. It is 
medium wei7ht, and its fle ce will not 
wash off, knot or mat. The favored 
fleece-lined union suits for 


Men, Women and Children 


VELLASTIC comes in separate garments as 
well as Union Suits—S0c and up. 
VELLASTIC is one of the famous" *Body- 

gard’* underwears. Atall dealers’. Look 
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for the * “Bodygard' ’ Shield—it is your 
safeguard. "rite for FREE 
““Bodygard”’ Book No. 88 
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It is the Cloth in your Overalls 
that gives the wear 


tifel’s Indigo Cloth 


Standard for over 75 years 








Has this brand 





on the back of the Cloth 


Overalls, Coats and Shirts 
made of this Cloth give the 
greatest wear and are guaran- 
teed absolutely the best. 


Look on the inside of the Cloth for Stifel’s 
name. Insist upon it from your dealer. 


Cloth manufactured by 
ce L. STIFEL & SONS. 
» FRE TO EVERY BOY AND GIRL 


We give a fine Eureka 
outfit, plate: es, chemicals, ete., with full 





















—_  #mera and complete 
outfit, 


~ 
ryn> instructic ms. Just send your name a dad 
Ss, we send you 24 pa Geld Eye 

ecdies, Sell 2 ws for l0c., giving 
Thimble free Ww en sold send us the 


1.3 20 and ithe Camera and & ymplete out 
ts you 


GLOBE CO., Dept. 718, Greenville, Pa. 
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7. Make the divisions into pockets by 
lines of feather-stitching at E-F, A-B, C-D 
and G-H, as indicated by Figure 3. 
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Fig. 3 


8. Tarn the lap marked E-I-H in Dia- 
gram 3, making bag look like Diagram 4. 

9. Feather-stitch the outer edge of the 
] 


ap. 
10. Sew the buttons on tne pockets as 
indicated at A and B in Figure 4. Make 








ae 
Fig. 4 

loops of buttonhole-stitch on the lap. 

Make the loops fit the buttons perfectly. 
Suggestions 

An attractive bag may be made of 

natural colored linen with feather-stitch- 
ing of brown, blue or green. 


LATEST FASHION BOOK 
EVERY WOMAN HER OWN DRESSMAKER 
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R the benefit of our readers who 

use patterns, we publish four times a 

year the well-known fashion book, 
“Every Woman Her Own Dressmaker.” 

The Winter Fashion Number is ready 
November 1. 

The price is » cents a copy or 20 cents 
a year. “Every Woman Her Own 
Dressmaker”’ telis how to make Coats, 
Waists, Skirts, Costumes, Aprons, Dress- 
ing Sacques, Underwear, Baby Clothes, 
Clothes for Boys and Girls, etc., ete. 
Every woman who uses patterns or does 
sewing at home should buy “Every Wo- 
man Her Own Dressmaker’’ four times a 

rear. Besides telling how to make clothes 

it illustrates and describes hundreds of 
the newest styles for Ladies, Misses and 
Children. 

OUR SPECIAL OFFER:—If you use 
patterns, or if you order any pattern 
shown in this or any other issue of Suc- 
cessful Farming, we will send you the 
very latest issue of “Every Woman Her 
Own Dressmaker” for 2c. Just send your 
address and 2c. to Pattern Department, 
Successful Farming, Des Moines, Ia. 


A LIBRARY OF CATALOGS 

It is quite as much a part of your 
education to carefully examine our ad- 
vertising columns as to attend the state 
fair and study farm implements, etc., 
there. 

But another important thing is to kee 
the catalogs you send for and thus buil 
up a library of advertising. The catalogs 
contain a full description of the t that 
can only be briefly hinted at in the ad- 
vertising columns of the paper. Have a 
drawer or shelf especially for catalogs. 
These will be a great source of information 
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3-Piece Outfit 


Skirt A 
“S=) Waist w, ’ 
Petticoat 


PWS245—A rare money-saving 
opportunity—this skirt, waist 
and petticoat—all for $2.45. 
The skirt is splendidly tailored 
fof good quality, service.ole 
Whipeord, made with stylish 
ma girdie top and smartly button 

4 trimmed; comes in navy blue, 
: gray or tan. Charming flan- 
nelette middy waist in dain- £3" 
ty, narrow biack, lavender or @ 
blue stripes. Black “‘Hyde- 
grade” —e with 



































































‘ B bargain—all 3 pieces—an ex- Vaal ee, 
Be sadig ucts $2.45 orem $2.98 






ani (Sizes 32 to 44 bust; 22 to 
fee SO inch waist measures. and 
{ ® £7 to 43 inch lengths.) 








eee 
Charming $¢).98 
Moire Dress eo 


ny, 
HD298—Here's one of the smartest of the 
new winter dresses. Made of good, service- (gy 
able, richly watered Moire, a medium-weight | 
material in black, navy blue or smoke gray. @ 
A particularly stylish effect is developed in 
the overlaid Bodice, and pretty fluted frills aa" 
edge the neck and sleeves. ee trimmed § ; 
with small buttons, and fashionably finished 4% 
with the popular Bulgarian girdle and sash of § 
self-ma . The high cut.skirt has a novel & 
button-trimmed front fold. A good $4.98 dress = 
SD Sy 
e : le ‘ 
paies” slees, 84 to 44 dust; Misses’, 1440 18 yrs i. 





















































Winter’s Choicest 
Bargains and 
Loveliest Styles 


“se” ‘Standard’ 
Xmas Bulletin 


Write today 
for your copy. It’s FREE 













Girl’s $ 


























Satisfaction Plush 
Guaranteed Coat 
or With Muff FREE 
HR448—Girl's handsome 
Your 4 -—¥ — ~ - . 
Money Back splendid quality black 
Plush, it’s rich, silky 





HT169—Boys’ double-breast- 
ed suit of good, heavy gray 
mixed Cheviot. Substan- 
tially lined and made with 


Very durable, just the thing 
for school wear and really 


oe peng 
paid in the Us, 91.69 


HT169 
$1.69, 





to you. 






pile giving a dressy, lux- 
urious eomeqsanes, m4 
tractively trimmed wi 
e4 brocaded velvet shawl 
collar and cuffs; durably 
lined and closes with 2 
ty silk frogs. (Sizes 
to 14 years.) Coat and 
muff, a $6.00 value, 


4 
Ta iets. $4.48 









Cheviot 
Buit 






Boy’s — 


















‘inforced knickerbockers. 


value. (Sizes 










aS as Ee st oS ~ 
J3R1is9—A splendid “Three dress’’ 
combination bargain. One is of heavy 
blue ckecked percale with red trimmings, 
one of tan linene, prettily embroidered 
and trimmed with red and blue trim- 
mings; the third is of blue percale, 
with neat plaid trimmings. (Sizes 6 
to 14 years.) The usual $2.25 value, 
postpaid in the U. 8. 


Brin 91° 
Jes tandard Gcasr 


W. 55th St. New York City 









































SQUIBS FROM A FARM WIFPE’S| 
NOTE 
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UL LLLAS oe es Uff, 


NSTEAD of the old way of 

pinning on the ironing cloth, 

I make a slip for mine just like a bol- 
ster slip that fits the board perfectly. This 
is so easy to take off and wash when soiled. 

Things you get for nothing are usually 
dearly bought. 


A new steel pen is stiff and hard to use, 
and this may be overcome by dipping it in 
ink and holding it in the flame of a match 
for a second. 


The person who talks the loudest about 
justice frequently kicks the hardest when 
he gets it. 

All is not gold that glitters, neither is 
every woman sincere who flatters. Take 
both for what they are worth. 

To remove match marks from paint, 
rub the places with cut lemon. 

To whip cream quickly, place it in a 
fruit jar and shake vigorously for a few 
minutes. 

Few of us are as busy as we imagine. 
Don’t rush through life like a whirlwind. 
It’s too short and uncertain. 

White oilcloth disfigures easily, yet it 
looks better than the colored. It can be 
cleaned satisfactorily by rubbing with a 
slice of raw potato. 

To make greasy black velvet coat 
collars look like new, rub vigorously with 
alcohol. It cuts the grease and removes 
every particle of dirt. 

Words of sympathy, little nameless 
acts of kindness to those badly in need of 
them are nuggets of gold which gleam and 
brighten the darkness. Don’t neglect 
them. 

Every country mother who sends chil- 
dren to school with lunches ought to buy a 
thermos lunch box. This will solve the 
lunch question successfully, for it keeps 
the lunches “just right’”’ indefinitely. 

Here is the way I cleaned a white plume 
successfully. Take a pint of gasoline and 
equal parts of borax and corn starch— 
enough to make a wet paste. Put this ina 
good-sized pan and rub over the plume 
for fully ten minutes. Add more gasoline 
as it becomes too dry, then shake out in 
the sun until dry. Be sure to do the work 
away from artificial heat and out in 
the open air. After the plume is thor- 
oughly clean, curl with the back of a 
silver knife. 

The thermos. bottle is undoubtedly one 
of the greatest discoveries of the century 
so far as the housewife concerned. 
There should be one in every home. 


Is 


Most young girls would learn house- 
work if their mothers would stop doing it 
all themselves. 

Add one teaspoonful of vinegar to the 
water when poaching eggs and they will 
not spread 

The world would be better off if we 
could pawn our worries and then lose the 
tickets 

Hold 
steam from the teakettle and polish with 
tissue paper. 

To boil cracked eggs without losing any 
of the contents, add a teaspoon of salt 
to the water in which they are boiled. 
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your lamp chimneys over the 
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Kindness and sympathy cost 

nothing, yet the value of these 

to persons in need of them is very great. 

Let’s send a pretty postal once each month 

to an absent friend, thereby scattering a 
little sunshine. 


To remove sewing machine oil, wash in 
cold water, for hot water will “‘set it” to 
stay. 


Every boy who sows wild oats will some 
day reap the harvest in sorrowful and 
bitter experience. 


Before making up gingham into dresses 
or aprons, add a tablespoon each of salt 
and pulverized alum to a gallon of boiling 
water, pour over the ot and let stand 
until the water is cold. Then hang to 
the line without wringing. The cloth will 
dry straight and only require pressing, 
and it will neither shrink nor fade in wash- 
ing. 

The horrors of insomnia are indescrib- 
able—to lie awake long hours with nerves 
aquiver. A safe sleeping potion is a glass 
of buttermilk just before retiring. It 
quiets the nerves and almost always 
produces a good, sound, healthful sleep. 


Mothers of school children often are at 
a loss to know a “sure cure”’ for ink spots 
on colored dresses. Use equal parts of 
alum and cream of tartar. Mix and mois- 
ten with water and spread on the spots. 
Repeat until they p onlne This is 
good for either wool or cotton material. 
Lemon and salt are excellent for removing 
spots from white goods, but will take the 
color out of colored material. 


“Baby is not satisfied unless he is doing 
something he ought not to do,” said a 
young mother. ‘That's just it,” said the 
experienced mother, “Keep the idle, 
restless little ‘handies’ busy with pleasant, 
satisfying work and baby won't be 
naughty.” 


A wise doctor once said that women’s 
nervousness is a home manufactured 
article—in other words, mismanagement, 
wasted energy and useless exhaustion 
caused by unnecessary work and worry. 


Mothers, don’t overwork and hasten 
to a premature grave—the kiddies need 
you too badly. If you work and worry 
yourself to death, remember this, there’s 
no one that will fill your place with them. 
Stop and reflect upon this and act accord- 
ingly. 

Life is just what we make it, ete. ‘Oh, 
well,”’ said one overworked farmer’s wife, 
“T’d a heap rather be a man’s second wife 
than his first, for he never really ap- 
preciates what he has until she’s gone.” 
It’s simply your own fault if he doesn’t. 
Just make it your business to stand up for 
your rights and make life pleasant for 
yourself. The first wife is entitled to 
equal privileges with the second, and if she 
doesn’t get them she ought to have all 
the blame. I’m getting them. 


A few spoonfuls of milk added to the 
water in which eggs are to be poached will 
prevent their spreading. 

When sewing two strips of lace insertion 
together on the machine, place a piece of 
paper underneath and it will not draw. 
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We Guarantee to Please You or Refund 
Your Money. We Pay All Express and 
Mail Charges. 


Write a Postal Today to 
GREENHUT-SIEGEL COOPER CO. 


306 Sixth Avenue, New York City 
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For your copy of our 
Beautiful Fall and Winter 
Style Book. It costs you 
nothing—it is 


FREE 


The same suits, 
dresses,coats, waists, 
hats, furs, corsets, 
underwear, belts, 
ete., shown in 
our style Book 
are worn right 
herein New 
York by New 
York women— 
the women who 
have the repu- 
tation of bei 
the best dress. 
women in 
America. You 
can be a “best 
dressed woman 
in America” if 
Ne seloet_ your 

all and Winter 
outfit from our 
Style Book. 
Don't de- 
lay; write 
today for 


served for 
you. 


ACoat 
Like 
This 
Was 
Never 
Sold 
Before 


at 


4 * 
j f. 
so 


ie 


“ eakow 


19A916 
We know 
you never 


old mer- 

chants 

and we have never seen th» equal ot 

this coat value. Made of fine all 

wool, soft and warm Chinchilla. Broad 

collar and turnback cuffs of lustrous 

black silk plush; front closing made with fancy 

buttons: graceful back, unlined. Colors: grey 

- “~~ { »lue, oot emaned with black plush 

Sizes 32 to 44 inches bust measure; 

length 54 inches. ‘“ : $5.98 
We Give Two S. & H. Green Trading 
Stamps Free with Every 10c Purchase 


Free, Our Complete Grocery Catalog 


No Connection With Any Other Store 


GREENHUT-SIEGEL COOPERCO, 


Both sides of 6th Ave. J. B. Greenhut, Pres. 18th and 19th Sts. 
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DOMESTIC SCIENCE FOR 
SCHOOL-GIRLS 








By MRS. F. A. 


CHOOL-DAYS are the formative 
days of life and home problems are 
the problems that will sometime 

most vitally affect the majority of our 
girls. Then is not the incorporation of 

omestie scierce in the school curriculum 
one of the most sensible, most practical 
things in the world? 

The “funny papers” to the contrary, 
domestic science is not, you know, a 
sheaf of new recipes for cakes and fudges; 
it is a great big subject, on the under- 
standing and a) plication of which de- 
pends much of the health, happiness and 
success ~~ the human race for, after all, no 

“ism” “ology” of any time has ‘yet 
found a ; eubstitute for mother and home, 
or pushed them aside to a second place, or 
a lesser responsibility. 

“But grandmother and mother got 
along without iit and raised sturdy, 
happy families?” Yes, and grandfather 
got along without cultivators and reapers 
and father got along without silos and 
fertilizers, but- 

Even the busy little country teacher, 
with her mixture of all grades and her 
program of too numerous ¢ , may drop 
many a he ful hint and give at least one 
illustrated lesson each week, that, by its 
very novelty, will arrest attention and 
arouse interest, and by its practicability 
encourage emulation at home. 

It may be unfortunate that the domain 
of the “three R’s” needs to be invaded 
by domestic science, and if all homes and 
home-makers were, ‘from all standpoints 
as scientific and practical as they should 
be, there would not be the need; but if we 
have studied rural conditions, and if we 
are honest, we must admit that there are 
many homes run more by chance than by 
science; many girls who blindly follow 
examples set them, regardless of new 
knowlsdies and greater possibilities. We 
are not responsible for present condi- 
tions, but we are responsible for those of 
the future. 

Physiology and hygiene are universally 
accepted facts now, and, consciously or 
unconsciously, they are rooted in bal- 
anced rations, germless food and drink, 
and sanitary homes. Our girls need to 
know why starchy foods need long cook- 
ing and why underdone starch is so harm- 
ful and wasteful; why some meats need a 
high degree of heat and others a low de- 
gree at their first stages of cooking; why 
certain food combinations are good and 
others bad; why dust is injurious and some 
furnishings more sanitary than others, and 
how homes are easily made attractive 
ind their occupants healthy and con- 
tented. 





A Simple Outfit 

Those localities that encourage ele- 
mentary cooking lessons in their schools 
recommend a little $5 outfit that has been 
7 tially planned for rural school use 
ere no especial equipment for such work 
wag provided when the schools were built. 
It consists of a tiny, one-burner stove that 
can be set on the teacher’s, or a pupil’s 
desk, a double boiler, various saucepans 
and ’basins, spoons and measuring cups 
and all that is needed in a cooking demon- 
stration. Of course, all the pupils can 


NISEWANGER 


not do the actual work at one time as 
they could in a perfectly equipped school. 
The plan is for the teacher to one day give 
a demonstration before the class or 
school, explaining the whys and where- 
fores, encouraging the taking of notes, and 
to have a pupil do the same work another 
day; giving all, in turn, a chance at the 
actual work. 

Simple hot dishes like macaroni or 
rice and cheese, creamed toast, in 
different forms, wholesome little milk and 
fruit deserts, etc., are thus prepared and 
make a very real addition to the cold 
lunch brought from home, usually trans- 
forming it into a perfectly balanced meal 
and showing the children wherein a cure- 
lessly prepared lunch—or home meal— 
may lack something that the body really 
needs for its health and growth. 

The little hints dropped, the lessons 
taught incidentall will eo out as home 
missionaries and Cae fruit. There will 
not be so many ‘soggy vegetables, or 
vegetables boiled till they have lost their 
greatest values, so many cereals and 
breads served in unpalatable, unwhole- 
some forms to cause unnecessarily hard 
work in process of digestion, or to lead to 
stomach and intestinal disorders, so much 
frying and so little roastin and broiling, 
so much good food spoiled and so many 
bodies improperly nourished when do- 
mestic science is a more general thing in 
our publie schools. 


More Than Cooking 


subject needed. Hand craft should not 
be a lost art even in this age of ma- 
chinery and machine-made products. 
There is still need of firm, smooth over- 
handing, neat hems and good button- 
holes, but there is danger of their being 


slighted. It is quite my to know 
how many little girls are left untrained in 
all the good old stitches and forms of 


needlework, and usually it is not the fault 
of the little ‘girls. 

The rush and hurry of the century 
press so hard on mothers that many of 
them ean not—or do not—take the time 
necessary to properly instruct the little 
maidens. They even have to get their doll 
dresses together untidily, with gaping 
seams and ungainly stite <o when they 
might just as well, and would much more 
gladly, do the work neatly and well. 
Where there is need should not our own 
children have as good an opportunity as 
do foreigners in the free public and mis- 
sion schools of the cities? 

It is future housekeepers and mothers 
that are growing up in our homes and 
schools; and housekeepers and mothers of 
the future, because of changing condi- 
tions and their resulting problems and 
needs, will many of them have more and 
greater responsibilities than had their 
mothers and grandmothers. There is 


often need of these practical problems of 
hom and b homekeeping receiving 
~~ attention in the school-life of many 


nonsense ct the Ine) See. pee 
training and home surroun . Where 
hands must work together with minds 








they should early be trained for it. 
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Buy your jewelry 
direct from workshop 


No. 93. 
Beautiful 
Goid Filled 
La Valliere Set 
with Baroque 
Pearis. 
Complete with 
Chain, only 


$2.00 


Buy direct 
from our 
workshops 
—save mid- 
dleman’s profits —select from a beau- 
tiful, big, book of more than 10,000 
photographs which you can look over 
and study in your own home. The 


BAIRD-NORTH 
CATALOG is 


FREE 


This big expensive 
catalog costs you abso- 
lutely nothing —we 
send it free and pos- 


tage paid. It's ‘ike 











Sterling Sliver 
Thimble, any 
only 20. 
“Shopping in Wonderland” to choose 


from this catalog — 
page after page of 


gems, gold and silver 
jewelry, leather goods, 
silverware, toilet goods Set with Ruby 
and other gifts. The pane Sve. 

prices are amazingly $3.50 > 
low because we sell direct. Ag 


0. 82 
eoth Gold Ring 








We guarantee every article ‘i 
Eger > Ly you are” so%, 
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Nor is cooking the only phase of the | 





eel for a ar 


Use coupon or postal. 
Baird-North Co., 
661 Broad St., Ex & 
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Old — 


Your Willow Plumes can 
be mode inte the oti stylish French 
"Send ” your f 
we will Ep 

cost. 
ress , if ne order ts 


1 Oldent = Pa known firm 
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p—— B eae ontrie 
Save this ad. for future 
reference 


H. Methot Ostrich? eather Co.,53-LTemple P!.Boston, Mass. 


AGENTS A BRAND NEW 


LIGHTER 

Novel watch-shaped Lightrr. Oper- 
ated with one hand; gives an in- 
stantaneous light every time. No 
electricity, no battery, no wires, 
. Lights your 
ipe, cigar, cigarette, ge 

ete. Dandy th 

‘or the end of your chain. 
Tremendous seller. Write 
quick for wholesale terms and prices. 


G.N, Brandt Lichter Co. , 148 Doane 8t. N.Y. 
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OUR SEWING ROOM 








ANY a housewife does her sewing 

in the family living-room, having 
no other place for it. Others have 
the sewing machine and the attendant lit- 
ter of sewing materials in the kitchen— 
an obvious misuse of that room, and 
abuse of the well-being of the sewer; still 
others use an upstairs room for the pur- 
pose, a very unhandy arrangement. 
“John” wants a button sewed on in a 
hurry, which not unusual demand, and 
others like unto it, necessitates a trip 
upstairs. 

Now, in planning a house, or arranging 
one, by all means plan to have a sewing 
room, a room set apart for that, and that 
only, a private sanctum, as it were. In 
general, the benefits are two-fold. All 
scraps and sewing materials are kept out 
of the general sitting room, and off its rugs, 
or carpet, which are so hard to rid of 
ravelings and threads; and everything 
pertaining to sewing has its own place in 
this room where you can get it on a 
moment’s notice. 

Our sewing room was once the back part 
of an unnecessarily large hall. Knowing 
that this space could be better utilized, 
we had it partitioned off, making a room 
less than 7x8 feet. If building a new 
house, we would have it a little larger 
but this serves our purpose admirably. 
It opens into the sitting room, being handy 
of access ac all times—especially when 
one has time “just to put in a few stitches.” 

The floor is smooth varnished white 
maple, which is easily swept, no matter 
how many ravelings accumulate upon it. 
An upright five-coil radiator furnishes 
heat, and a window, about 3x6, the light 


By CLARA STEEN 





been removed, an unused gpace was left 
under the front stairs. A hardwood floor 
was laid in it even with the sewing room 
floor. This makes just the extra space 
we needed. The door shuts this closet 
off from the sewing room just as it, in 
turn, may be shut off from the sitting 
room, when desired. 

We are well satisfied with this, our sew- 
ing room, and hope this article ma 
bring some housewife to set aside, if at 
— some room to be used exclusively 
or sewing room.— 


ALTERING COMMERCIAL 
PATTERNS 


When buying a skirt pattern take an 
easy measure around the hips below the 
waist line and select a pattern corres- 
ponding to this measure. 

Since figures having the same hip ™eas- 
ure vary greatly, the pattern should al- 
ways be spread out and compared with 
ones own measures and the necessary 
changes made before the pattern is laid 
on the cloth. 

When the change in length is but 
slight it should be made at the bottom of 
each gore, but if several inches are to be 
taken out make a cross-wise plait 6 inches 
below the normal hip line. 

If the skirt is to be lengthened cut the 
pattern across at this point and slip down 
the desired amount. 

If the figure is full in front and the 
skirt tends to swing out, a small dart 
should be taken across the 
gore beginning with 44-inch at the side 
and running to nothing. This gives a lit- 
tle more height in front. The second gore 





and air. That the room faces the North 
was at first feared to be a disadvantage, 
but we find it is very desirable, especially 
in summer, when the sun’s glare in any 
other window is exceedingly trying to the 
eyes. With the ceiling — walls painted 
a very pale green, which reflects, not ab- 
sorbs, the light, the room is well-lighted, 
with but the one window. 

As little furniture as possible is in the 
room. The sewing machine stands in 
front of the window. To its right, is an 
acetylene gas fixture, not too high upon 
the casing for best efficienyy at the ma- 
chine, although night sewing is a rare 
occurrence at our home. To the left of the 
machine, above the radiator in the corner, 
is a shelf large enough for all the latest 
fashion magazines. Hanging on the 
wall “conveniently behind the door,” 
is a large oilcloth wall-pocket with four- 
teen pockets, each labeled. A glance re- 
veals the whereabouts of braids, lace, 
patterns, fancy-work, etc. A small old- 
fashioned trunk contains rolls of Ileft- 
over gooda, and new material to be made 
up. It is always well-filled. ‘This trunk 
is just the right height for the assistant 
sewer, for more than one chair makes the 
room unduly crowded. Another important 
article of furniture is the humble waste- 
basket. It cost but a few cents, but saves 
many trips to the woodbox, besides keep- 
ing the floor more free from litter. 

There were still numerous things we 
wanted in this room, but lack of space 
forbade, until I “had an addition built 
to it.’ The cellar flight of steps having 





should be altered in the same way. 

If the hips are prominent, darts should 
be taken from the back and side back 
gores in the same manner. 

When cutting th> skirt allow 144 inch 
for seams. 

After making the above alterations, 
start to baste with the tops of the gores. 
—Charlotte E. Carpenter, Colorado Agri- 
cultural College. 


WAYS TO SERVE APPLES 


English Tart.—Make a crust by cho 
ping fine a half cup of flour, er of salt, 
ida enough ice-water to bind all to- 
gether. Roll out half inch thick. Have 
ready a baking dish filled with sliced 
apples to which sugar, water and a slice 
of lemon has been added. Cut an o 
ing in the center of the crust and oo 
over the apples. Bake one hour. 

Apple Dowdy.—Stew until tender five 
large pippin apples; sweeten to taste. 


Make a paste by taking one pint of flour 
and adding one a of baking pow- 
der, half teaspoon of salt. Sift together 


twice, then add enough milk to make a 
soft dough. Roll out one inch in thick- 
ness. Add water to the apples in the 
saucepan to keep from scorching, then 
cut out the dough into small round bis- 
cuits and place over the — closely so 
as to cover. Cover anh cook fifteen min- 
utes. Serve the apple in the center of a 
large dish and arrange the dumplings 
around it. Serve with cream and sugar. 
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SUCCESSFUL FARMING 
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| ALL The New Styles 
are shown in this Beautiful Fashion Catalog 
Write 
red Us 
00 
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id Once he made the attempt and failed ed 
ty A STORY OF ‘ e attempt and taued. al 
ni DETERMINATION Sone he prepared for the feat, made the attempt and— : er 
. e 
~ Discouraged? No, not he. Express 
the He was made of “mortal clay,”’ but he had some pretty good stiffening in his Charges 
ae ckbone. 
_ For he tried, tried, and tried again, and he failed, failed again and again until his Are Some Bargains 
a. efforts became a world-wide joke. Which Will Convince You of the 
fect- But William Burgess grew strong on failure. The baffling currents of the Eng- Wonderful Values We Offer 
— lish Channel only developed in him a more grim determination to swim the channel, ~~! ppaieiereea 
ven or dis in the attempt. 
+ The years went by since he made the first attempt. But Burgess kept training for 
tt success. He swam the channel September 5, 1911, in his thirteenth attempt! 
00 Sometimes bulldog tenacity of purpose leads one to do that which amounts to 
, nothing worth while. 
But all the great achievements of men, and of nations, have been the result of fol- 
lowing along a certain course with a determination that knows no defeat. ve ahs to 44 bust; ne to 
: Ilave you failed with alfalfa, try again. And should you fail yet another time, try Sabect. Priec, ail Wal 
: again. Back of failure isa reason. Find the reason. ee baprees on 
ia Heve you failed to market your fruit at a profit? Is that a good reason for chop- (OV 13." Scvaning, 
ping down the orchard? Study the markets and find a way or make one. Consumers Hat made of fing, lustrous 
bs still eat apples. They will eat yours if you make them want them. Gnerad Pagnt pide with 
‘ The public school in your locality mg be not be up to snuff. Too many complain pete aaa of 
; about high taxes. Too few care whether their children get an education or not. ancy of 
if Determined effort; the try-try-again methods will overcome almost every diffi- re Seeks Sie, 
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a CAUGHT IN Ene little Ra mee play’ ing in the dangerous waters of || [EEE [rfres Charges Paid 
4 THE CURRENT lagara above the falls when leat, Warm Muff of 
"" The current caught their frail craft and bore them down to pam gy ke hes rae 
certain destruction. Price, ae 
| The terrorized spectators on the shore could render no aid. The boys could do 
* nothing to save themselves from going over the falls. 
Brave little fellows that they were, they were seen to shake hands calmly just be- 
fore they took the fatal plunge. 
Their case was different from that of Capt. Matthew Webb, the only one who, up 
to that time (1875), had ever swam th2 English Channel. 
ee Webb thought he could swim the Niagara River above the falls. He had 
baffled the counter currents and tides of the channel in a much longer swim. 


But he couldn’t swim Niagara! The current carried him over the falls and || 35V17. Dress of high 


Capt. Webb lived only in memory. 
Many a-man is caught in the currents of life and borne out, out and away 
from safety. 


grade English Velvet 
Corduroy. Waist is fin- 
ished with collar of satin 
messaline in colour to match 
material; Val lace rufile at 








~: . e,° . . Dress f: invisi 
Struggle as he may, it is a battle royal against calamities that almost down him, op hee eee 


ache i ” . > . . 7 — , 22 med with ball buttons, In the back, 
treac he rous foes that try to defeat his purposes, cross currents of unsavory gossip | | med with bal meotan.., 
that take the vim out of him. 


Girdle of — ——_- long, 
. . knotted st long 

Out on the sea of life the currents run deep and strong, and he is foolhardy who plays | | siecves; cuffs of eatin messaline. 
with chance as did Capt. Webb. ne ee bo eee 


Don’t play in even the shallows of a treacherous stream. Don’t risk being || OYivint’ scirc length 40 inches, 
caught in the current of intemperance by seeing if you can cross above the falls | | alse to fit misses or small women 


that have claimed hundreds of thousands. Paes A Hall 7 Be $6 gh 
There is the bottomless pit wherein have been dumped the drunkards of all ages, | | pre C*srees Paid by Us > 
and it still yawns open for countless more who 6V14. Handsome, Large, 
A ‘ “ . Fitted Shape of SilkVelvet 
Push their frail bark out upon the current that bears swiftly and silently to de-||in stight mushroom effect, 
struction. rolled at right side and trim- 
med around crewn wiih 
| | beautiful Ostrich band which 
| | is caughe at left with a large, 
full-blown rose. Underbrim 
is faced with velvet. Comes 
in black with Ostrich band 
and Nellrose flower, in navy 
blue with blue Ostrich band 
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and burnt orange flower; and 
in black with black Ostrich 
band and large white rose. 
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Laughter is good medicine. The first 


page you turn to in Successful Farming 


or any other paper is apt to be the joke 

age. You enjoy a laugh, so do others. 
You: can help out by sending i in the funny 
sayings of the little folks in your home, or 
of your acquaintances, and we will ub- 
lish each month a column of the best. 
Let’s make this column the funniest one 
of Our Home Amusements. Our artist 
will illustrate them. 


IT FELT LIKE IT 








“Here’s something queer,” said the 
dentist. “You say this tooth has mever 
been worked on be fore, but I find small 
flakes of gold on my instrument.’ 

“1 think you have struck my back col- 
lar button,” replied the victim.—Buffalo 
Commercial. 


THE COMFORTER 

Young Wife (to older and seasick hus- 
band)—“‘Now, dear, just be as comfort- 
able as you can, and don’t worry about 
me. I’m not lonesome. There’s half-a- 
dozen men up on deck who've been 
awfully nice to me. And such a joke! 
They think I’m a widow!”’—Puck. 


OBEDIENT 
Mother—‘“‘Mabel, why do you take two 
pieces of cake?”’ 


Mabel—“ ’Cause, ma, you told me 
not to ask twice for it.’’—Puck. 
GOING DOWN 





Gabe—“He claims he is a descendant 
from a gre at family.” 
Steve—“Yes, and he is still descend- 
ing.’’—Cincinnati E hepaiver. 
TRESPASSING 
““Ma! ma!” sobbed Willie, 
be long to my neck or my face? 
‘Why, what is the ms atter? 
te mporizing reply. 
‘Well, you told Mary to wash my face, 
and she’ s washing my ears, too!” — 
Sacred Heart Review. 





“do my ears 


” was the 





SHE DIDN’T WAIT FOR MAMMA 
“Miss Doyle,” said the six-year-old to 
the visitor who was waiting for Mamma, 
“will you take one of your shoes off a 
minute?” 

“My shoes?” repeated Miss Doyle in 
amazement; “why, Johnnie?” 

“Why, I heard Mamma say you were 
getting crow’s-feet awfully.” 





(the teacher was 
“Te- 
suppose your papa has 
ard a allday. He is tired and 


“Suppose Bessie” 
trying to explain the meaning of 


cuperate’’), 
worked very h 
worn out, isn’t he?”’ 

“Yes, madam.” 

“Then when night comes and his work 
is over for the day, what does he do?” 
“Oh,” repli Bessie, “that’s 

what mother wants to know.” 


just 


SPRING SERVICE IN POSY TOWN 
Here is a good game to propose, which 
will interest the grown ups too. 


Questions 

1. Who turned the woods into a 
temple? 
2. At what hour was the service held? 
3. What furnished its og by day? 
4. What furnished its light by night? 
5. What bells were rung? 
6. With what emblem was the church 
decorated? 

7. Who preached the sermon? 

8. What did his assistant wear? 

9. What Elder read the prayers? 
10. Who took up the collection? 
11. What seven ladies sang in the 
choir? 








LOVE WITH A STING TO IT 

There was a minister who believed 
that there was something good in all men 
and women. He began to collect and jot 
down in his note book specific instances 
One day he was paying a visit to a con- 
demned prisoner, and a rat stole out of his 
hiding place and crept toward the prisoner 
The gen og omy an fondled the rat. 

“Do you love that rat, and have you 
been so kind to him as to tame him com- 
pletely?” asked the minister eagerly. 

“Love this rat?” repeated the ; ;Tisoner, 
“Why, I’d share my last crust with him.’ 


“And can you tell me, my r fellow, 
what has put into your heart t is unselfish 
love for a rat?” 

“Sure,’”’ answered the man. “This rat— 
he bit the jailer.” 

A CURIOUS CASE INDEED 





Mrs. Scrappy—Did xem ote this, John? 
‘Woman Stung. Can’t Talk. Puzzles 


the Doctors.” 
ae —Mary, a woman’s tongue that 
woul ’ puzzle more than the 
dentelia. 


SHE CAUGHT HIM 
The young girl confronted him with 
flashing eyes. “What did you mean,’ 
she demanded, “by kissing me as I lay 
asleep in the hammock this morning?” 
“But, protested the youth, “‘I only took 
one.’ 


“You did not. I counted at least seven 


before I awoke.”’ 


KEEPING IN STYLE 





12. What was worn on their feet? 
13. What on their hands? 

14. What two men were ushers? 
15. What two tramps occupied eral 
16. What was put in the collection? 

17. In what single word was the bene- 
diction pronounced? 

Answers 


1. Witch Hazel. 

2. Four o'clock. 

3. Sunflowers. 

4. Moon flowers and Stars of Beth- 


5. May Bells, Hare Bells and Blue 
Bells. 

6. Flags. 

7. Jack-In-The-Pulpit. 

8. Monks Hoods. 

9. Elderberry. 

10. Johnny-Jump-Up. 

11. Blackeyed Susan, Bouncing Bet, 
Marigold, Primrose, Rosemary, Sweet 





HARRY HAD THE START 
“Mamma,” said four year old June, 
‘Harry wants the biggest piece of pie 

and I think I ought to have it. 
“Why, dear?”’ asked the mother. 
“Cause,” replied June, “he was eating | 
pie two years before I was born.”’ 


Marjoram and Rose of Sharon. 

12. Lady Slippers. 

13. Fox Gloves. 

14. Sweet William and Jacque Rose. 





15. A Wandering Jew and Ragged 
Robin. 

16. Penny Royal. 

ide a well.—Grace Eby. 





A butcher in an Ohio town recently re- 
ceived from a friend in Florida a number 
of small alligators, which he agers dis- 


layed in an aquarium at his place of 
usiness. 

A customer came into the shop one after- 
noon and stood for some time gazing at 
the reptiles. Having turned the matter 
over in his mind, the customer approached 
the butcher and exclaimed, ‘‘I suppose a 
body might as well be dead as out of 


style. Give me a couple of pounds of 
alligator.”’ 

Key to “missing word contest” in our 
last issue: 
Dill Cantaloupe Kohl Rabbi 
Turni Lettuce Mushroom 
Radis Caraway na 
Rosemary Thyme Pumpkin 
Carrot Worm wood Lavender 
Squash Mustard Cauliflower 
Beet Sage Catnip 
Lettuce Celery 
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GRAND CHRISTMAS 
SURPRISE ty BOX gF> GIVEN 






















To You 


ERRY CHRISTMAS 


This Ad Will Not Appear Again. Read Carefully 


HIS splendid surprise box of 50 Christmas Cards is yours for a favor. It contains the LW collection of Christmas and 

Not For Sale at Any Price TR New Year Cards ever olfered. The special surprise boxes of cards that I have offered d past years have been 80 Ropuber 
I will not sell this Christmas Box that I decided to make you another offer which is even better than any of the others. Iam ‘lg ty Py glad to offer og ee a 
to anyone and you absolutely can ful Christmas Box of 50 handsome Christmas and New Year Postcards for only a very small favor on your p 
not buy it anywhere in the world box contains 50 of the very choicest Christmas and New Year Postcards that I could buy in America or import trea Sint 
because I have the cards selected Every one of these cards is different in design and each subject is brand new. There is not a card in the whole collectio 
by myself and packed right here is not high-grade. Any one of them is worth framing. This illustration does not begin to show the artistic beauty of these 
in the office so that I know that cards. The delicate coloring and dainty effects can not possibly be reproduced in black and white. The richness of co! an 
each box containn on 4S cleverness of design can not be described. The way to judge this collection of Christmas Cards is to see it for yourself. 
est and best car your 


happy by securing pienty of high Read about the 10 beautiful Christmas and New Year Cards which I will give 
Comber tht irends st Chrior- to you for the asking. See Coupon in the left hand corner. 


mas time. Christmas Cards are 

wanted and liked by everyone. 1¢ I could do so I should be very glad to send every one of my readers one of these Christmas Surprise Boxes. However, Jj 
he sooner you get the cards the propose to make it just as easy as I fnow how for you to have one of them. My plan is so simple and easy that I know you will 
better prepared you will be for not let this opportunity pass. 

this Christmas season. Why not 

avoid the Christmas rush by get- 


ting your cards early so that you > 
ean be sure and have plenty of n 
time to send your cards to any of 7 . 
your friends any place in the 

United States so they will get 


them by Christmas or New Years. 
y it you will end | me two 3e stamps to cover pomtane ond pecking I will make yous present tof 10 beget ange < ming 19 fou ond 
New Year C 3 sim: to those I have ti tra here hen you are to show t copy of Successfu 

Finest Ever Given Away your friends and also show them the 10 Christmas Cards which I will send you, and ask them for only 25 cents each W’ pays 
If you have ever received one of for one year’s subscription to Successful Farming and I will send 
our Surprise Boxes of Cards you each of them 15 beautiful Christmas Postcards all different 
have an idea of what kind of a like the samples you have. Then you are to send Pp) the 
surprise you will get when you re- , ) -) —t give you with their names and ad- 
ceive your Christmas Surprise Box dre For r kindness I will make you a pagent 
except that in our opinion this set immediately. nt this handsome surprise box and - - \ 































is the finest set that we have ever will be sent to z= free and prepaid. If you 

given to our subscribers and once get these 10 sample cards there will be no 

friends. If you have never receiv- question about J getting the surprise 4 

ed one of our surprise boxes then because it will very easy to get four of 

you don't know what a treat we friends to subscribe when you show them t : ‘paS 

have in store for you. per and tell them the pea and also what you 
working for. Don't think that. N 


CHRISTMAS POST CARD COUPON‘ % long ‘time before Christmas, SQ 


but get busy at once and get your 
eau oY ond mee B Gt com. surprise box before anyone else in th 
neighborhood. Put your name on this 
KE. T. Meredith, Pub. Successful Farming, Des Mol lowa |] Coupon and send it to me weer with 
Dear Sir.---Please find enclosed two 2c 2 So ctemea for which send] two 2 cent stamps to cover post pane j 
me 10 sanple Christmas cards. show Successful] wrapping, and I will send you t t, 
Catiten pee ic four of my friende an ond do my igvel 10 sample Chr stmas Cards at once 
prise Box is my ‘understanding that these tone te 
or 4 I am fortunate yt but 


Sena E. T. Meredith, <i 
Publisher Ss 


Successful Farming 
Iowa 
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The Thiery Piano shown 
here (Style 40—Art Uprighw) 
is a reproduction from a pen 
drawing by a well known art- 
ist, still it gives but little idea 
of its beauty. This style is 
made only in beautiful Ma- 
hogany Cabinet. It is four 
feet, ten inches high, a full 
size upright grand, weight, 
boxed for shipment, 950 Ibs. 
The cabinet, of course, is dou- 
ble veneered. The pedals, 
hinges and trimmings are 
brass. The bass strings are 
copper Overstrung and the 
back of the piano is of hard- 
wood in natural finish. 
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Note to Successfu! 
Farming Readers 


Believing that you'd liket 
know the experiences of othe 
readers in buying Thiery Pi 
anos, I have arranged to sen 
to all those answering this ad 
vertisement, exact copies of 
the testimonial letters sent to 
me by various readers of this 
paper. You can depend upon 
what the readers of Successful 
Farming say about Thiery 
Pianos. These are not" bought 
and paid for” testimonials, but 
letters sent to me entirely un- 
solicited. 





A Thiery Piano in your home will help keep 
the boys and girls on the farm—it will turn your paso into a 
social center—it will help make YOUR home the “homiest” home on earth. 
Several hundred Successful Farming readers have Thiery Pianos—it’s easy for 


you to get one—real easy to pay for—and no similar amount of money ex- 
pended in any other direction can possibly bring you as much pleasure and lasting enjoyment. 


30 Days Real Free Trial—Freight Prepaid 
2o0r 3 y; ears Time to Pay tf You Want It 


I’ll give you two or even three years time to complete payment 
for any Thiery Piano you want and there won't be any red tape or 
publicity about it either! If you don’t want to pay cash, you can 
pay monthly, quarterly or semi-annually. You can make a payment 
sixty or ninety days after you receive the piano—another payment 
next year—the balance later on. There are dozens of different ways. 
I’ll accept any payment plan you suggest that I can afford toaccept; 
which means that there’s a way for almost every home to have a good 
piano without the slow, tiresome process of saving up purchase price 


I’ll ship any Thiery Piano you wish direct to you, freight paid, 
on thirty days real free trial and test without one bit of obligation 
on your part to keep or buy it if you’re not glad you sent for it. 

The Thiery Piano is so good that you'll find thirty days trial 
unnecessary— but it’s yours just the same for good measure—and if 
there’s any piano on sale or in any home in your neighborhood ata 
similar figure that you’d rather have, ship the Thiery back to meat 
my expense. If, forany reason whatever, you do not wish to keep it, 
remember I'll pay the round trip charges. How’s that for fair? 


My Piano Style Book is like an open piano display room—except that the FANCY 
PRICES and BIG PROFITS ARE MISSING. And they are good things to miss! It 


simply means a difference in your favor of $75 to $150. 
So ms bees of this: “There’s Nothing to Pay d. but Quality” when you buy a Thiery Piano—for New Style Book FREE 
Just Send This Coupon 


you buy direct—no agents—no dealers. Upwards of five hundred readers of this paper form “can’t- 
get-away-from-evidence” of the advantages in buying directfrom me. ‘They have Thiery Pianos in 
their homes NOW—and I have their testimonial letters in my files showing that they are glad of it. If you'll just fill out the coupon below and send it to 
A Thiery Piano means to you MORE real quality for every dollar expended—it means 24- me, I'll see that you get Style Book, special letter, direct 
carat material and workmanship—it means a piano so good that ten years from now you'll look to-you prices and free trial order blanks at once—but of 
back to the time you bought it and not for a moment regret the money it took to make it course, without a particle of obligation on your part. 
yourown. and that's a whole lot more than one can say of most pianos sold nowdays, Goodness The Style Book will show you the different designs of Thiery Pianos 
knows that there are enough “future disappointing” pianos without you adding your name to the in Mahogany, Walnut and Oak colors, with full de- 
list of such bayers. All Thiery Pianos have genuine Ivory Keys. Several Styles have brass scriptions and testimonials from buy- 
trirumings throughout and Empire Grand Tops. Four styles you can have in the sew ers from Maine to California. The letter 
Art Finish as well as the regular piano finish. Every Thiery Piano is guaranteed by a will explain to you convenient methods of 
guarantee that means just what it saysagainst any defect in material or workmanship. paying for a Thiery Pianoand go into detail 
about prices. Trial orcer blanks entitle you to 
teceive piano you choose at once at my expense. 


B. THIERY "Ps92* Milwaukee, Wis. 
J hace eh f You Want an Organ 


Send for my Organ Style Book, 
special prices, etc. Thiery Organs 
are the real “Music Makers” of all 
organs. 30,000 sold direct to homes 
in the past 6 years. $2.50 per month, 
or $5.00 every two months buys one. 
My Style Book shows all Thiery Or- 
gans in colors—prints full descrip- 
tion—and testimonial letters from 
buyers in every state in the Union. 









































J. B. THIERY, Milwaukee, Wis.— Without obligation on my part, mail to 
me at once, postpaid, your new Style Book as checked below, order blanks, prices 
and everything pertaining to your proposition, as advertised in Successful Farming. 


] PIANO [| ORGAN ( Place X mark in square 


STYLE BOOK STYLE BOOK opposite book wanted 










FS 008 00000808S0NS080NN00886046006650000000580008000008 
You can buy a Thiery Organ now— 
secure it on trial and test—pay for it 
MBE cccinncccscosccaccncssdencdicdsccusscencsusnseeeennite in payments so small that you hard- 






ly miss them—and in two or three 
years, if you want a piano, I'll take 
the organ back as part payment on 
a beautiful Thiery Piano. Ofcourse, 
Thiery Organsare fully guaranteed 
—same as Thiery Pianos. 






J. B. Thiery 


The Piano and 
Organ Man 






























